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THE  CHRISTMAS  GARLAND. 

BY  MISS  EMMA  WOOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BOAEDING-SCHOOL. 

Christmas  is  coining !  The  glad  sound  awakes  a 
thrill  of  joy  in  many  a  heart.  The  children  clap  their 
tiny  hands  and  laugh  aloud  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
mirth  as  bright  visions  of  varied  toys  and  rich  con¬ 
fectionary  flit  before  their  minds.  The  sound  of 
merrysports — the  gathering  Of  the  social  band — the 
banquet — all  are  scenes  of  joy.'  Shout  on  bright 
children,  for  your  innocent  mirth  will  rise  as  incense 
to  Him  who  was  even  as  one  of  you.  The  Son  of 
God  once  reposed  his  head  upon  a  mortal  breast  and 
wept  the  tears  of  infancy.  Now  risen  to  His  throne 
of  glory,  his  smile  is  still  upon  you,  bright  Blossoms 
of  Blessedness. 

Christmas  is  coming!  is  the  cry  of  the  young  and 
gay,  and  with  light  hearts  they  prepare  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  festival.  The  holyday  robes  are  chosen, 
and  the  presents  selected  which  shall  bring  joy  to  so 
many  hearts.  The  lover  studies  to  determine  what 
gift  will  be  acceptable  to  his  mistress,  and  the  maiden 
dreams  of  love-tokens  and  honeyed  words.  Nor  is 
the  church  forgotten  amid  the  gathering  of  holyday 
array,  for  that,  too,  must  be  robed  in  beauty.  The 
young  claim  its  adornment  as  their  appropriate 
sphere,  and  rich  garlands  of  evergreen,  mingled  with 
scarlet  berries,  are  twined  around  its  pillars,  or  fes¬ 
tooned  along  its^jyalls.  Swiftly  speeds  their  wel¬ 
come  task,  and  a  calm  delight  fills  their  hearts,  as 
they  remember  Him  who  assumed  mortality,  and 
passed  the  ordeal  of  earthly  life,  that  he  might  be, 
in  all  things,  like  unto  mankind.  Blessed  be  this 
thought,  ye  joyous  ones,  and  if  after-years  shall  bring 
sorrow  or  bitterness,  ye  may  remember  that  the  Ho¬ 
liest  has  trod  that  path  before,  and  that  deeper  sorrow 
than  mortality  can  suffer,  once  rested  upon  his  guilt¬ 
less  head. 

Christmas  is  coming!  is  the  thought  of  the  aged, 
and  memory  goes  back  to  the  joys  of  other  years, 
when  the  pulses  of  life  beat  full  and  free,  and  their 
keen  sensibilities  were  awake  to  the  perception  of 
the  beautiful.  Now  the  dim  eye  can  no  longer  enjoy 
the  lull  realization  of  beauty,  and  the  ear  is  deaf  to 
the  melodies  of  Nature,  but  they  can  drink  from  the 
fountain  of  memory,  and  while  looking  upon  the 
mirth  of  the  youthful,  recollect  that  once  they,  too, 
were  light-hearted  and  joyous.  Blessed  to  them  is 
the  approaching  festival,  and  as  they  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  Redeem th^  may  remember  that  He 
bore  the  trials  of  life  tu^but  a  murmur,  and  laid 
down  in  the  lone  grave,  tonsure  the  resurrection  of 
the  believer,  while  faith  points  to  the  hour  when  they 
shall  inherit  the  glory  prepared  for  them  by  His  mis¬ 
sion  of  suffering. 


Christmas  is  coming !  shouted  we,  the  school-girls 
of  Monteparaiso  Seminary,  as  we  rushed  from  the 
school-room,  in  glad  anticipation  of  the  holydays. 
How  gladly  we  laid  down  the  books  over  which  we 
had  been  poring,  vainly  endeavoring  to  fix  our 
minds  upon  their  pages,  and  gathered  in  various 
groups  to  plan  amusements  for  the  coming  festival. 
One  week  only,  and  the  day  would  come,  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  which  we  had  been  anticipating  for  months. 
Our  stockings  must  be  hung  up  on  Christmas  Eve, 
though  the  pleasure  was  sadly  marred  because  each 
of  us  must,  in  our  turn,  represent  the  good  Santa- 
Claus,  and  contribute  to  the  stockings  of  our  school¬ 
mates,  instead  of  going  quietly  to  bed,  and  finding 
them  filled  on  Christmas  morning  by  the  good  saint, 
or  some  of  his  representatives.  How  eagerly  we 
watched  the  Hudson  each  morning,  to  see  if  its 
waves  remained  unfettered  by  ice,  not  only  because 
the  daily  arrival  of  the  steamboat  from  New  York 
was  an  era  in  our  un-evenlful  lives,  but  there  were 
many  of  our  number  whose  parents  or  friends  resided 
in  the  city,  from  whom  they  expected  visits  or  pre¬ 
sents.  We  were  like  a  prisoned  sisterhood,  yet  we 
did  not  pine  in  our  solitude,  for  there  were  always 
wild,  mirth-loving  spirits  in  our  midst,  so  full  of  fun 
and  frolic  that  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits  was 
continually  breaking.out,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
tutors  and  governesses.  When  the  holydays  were 
approaching,  and  the  strict  discipline  usually  main¬ 
tained  among  the  pupils  was  somewhat  relaxed,  these 
outbreaks  became  more  numerous,  insomuch  that 
lessons  were  carelessly  omitted,  or  left  unlearned. 
When  study  hours  were  over  misrule  was  triumph¬ 
ant.  Lizzie  Lincoln  could  not  find  a  seat  at  the 
table  where  some  of  the  older  girls  were  manufac¬ 
turing  fancy  articles  for  Christmas  presents,  and 
avenged  herself  by  pinning  together  the  dresses  of 
the  girls  who  were  seated  around  the  table,  and 
afterward  fastening  each  dress  to  the  carpet.  Fan 
Selby  saw  the  manoeuvre,  and  ran  to  her  room, 
where  she  equipped  herself  in  a  frightful  looking 
mask,  which  she  had  manufactured  of  brown  paper, 
painted  in  horrid  devices.  Arrayed  in  this  mask, 
and  a  long  white  wrapper,  she  came  stalking  in  at 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  In  their  fright  the  girls 
screamed  and  tried  to  rush  from  the  table,  when  a 
scene  of  confusion  ensued  which  beggars  description. 
The  noise  reached  the  ears  of  the  teachers,  who 
came  from  different  parts  of  the  house  to  the  scene 
of  the  riot,  but  ere  they  reached  it,  Fan  had  deposited 
the  mask  out  of  sight  in  her  own  room,  and  was 
again  in  her  place,  looking  as  innocent  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  She  even  aided  the  teachers  in  their 
search  f<*  the  missing  “  fright.”  When  this  fruitless 
search  was  ended,  and  a  monitress  placed  in  the  sit- 
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ting-room  to  prevent  further  riots,  a  new  alarm  was 
raised.  Mary  Lee  blackened  her  face  with  burnt 
cork,  and  entered  the  kitchen  by  the  outside  door, 
begging  for  cold  victuals,  much  to  the  terror  of  the 
raw  Hibernians  who  were  very  quietly  sitting  before 
the  fire,  and  telling  tales  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  for  they 
feared  a  negro  as  they  would  some  wild  beast. 
They  ran  up  stairs  to  give  the  alarm,  but  when  they 
returned  the  bird  had  flown,  and  while  a  fruitless 
search  was  instituted  throughout  the  basement,  Mary 
was  in  her  own  room,  hastily  removing  the  ebon  tinge 
from  her  face.  Such  were  a  few  among  the  many  wild 
pranks  of  the  mischief  spirits,  invented  to  while  away 
the  time.  Quite  different  from  this  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  “sisterhood.”  A  number  of  the  older 
pupils  of  the  school  had  seated  themselves  night  after 
night  around  the  table  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
sitting-room,  in  nearly  the  same  places,  with  their 
needle-work,  until  it  was  finally  suggested,  that,  after 
the  manner  of  the  older  people,  we  should  form  a  regu¬ 
larly  organized  society.  Each  member  should  every 
night  take  her  accustomed  place,  and  one  should 
read  while  the  others  were  busy  with  their  needle¬ 
work.  To  add  a  tinge  of  romance  to  the  whole,  we 
gave  to  each  of  our  members  the  name  of  some 
flower  as  a  soubriquet  by  which  we  might  be 
known,  and  Lizzie  Lincoln  (our  secretary)  kept  a 
humorous  diary  of  the  “Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Flora’s  Sisterhood.”  Anna  Lincoln  was  the  presi- 
dentess  of  our  society,  and  we  gave  her  the  name  of 
Eose,  because  the  queen  of  flowers  seemed  a  fitting 
type  of  her  majestic  beauty.  But  the  favorite  of  all 
was  Clara  Adams,  to  whom  the  name  of  Violet 
seemed  equally  appropriate.  Her  modesty,  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  affectionate  disposition  had  won  the  love 
of  all,  from  Annie  Lincoln,  the  oldest  pupil,  down  to 
little  Ella  Selby,  who  lisped  her  praises  of  dear  Clara 
Adams,  and  seemed  to  love  her  far  better  than  she 
did  her  own  mad-cap  sister. 

When  we  celebrated  May-day  Clara  was  chosen 
queen  of  May,  though  Lizzie  Lincoln  was  more 
beautiful,  and  Anna  seemed  more  queenly.  It  was 
the  instinctive  homage  that  young  hearts  will  pay  to 
goodness  and  purity,  which  made  us  feel  as  if  she 
deserved  the  brightest  crown  we  could  bestow.  If 
one  of  us  were  ill,  Clara  could  arrange  the  pillows 
or  bathe  the  throbbing  temples  more  tenderly  than 
any  other,  and  bitter  medicines  seemed  less  disgusting 
when  administered  by  her.  Was  there  a  hard  lesson 
to  learn,  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  a  rebellious 
drawing  that  would  take  any  form  or  shadowing  but 
the  right  one,  Clara  was  the  kind  assistant^and  either 
task  seemed  equally  easy  to  her.  Wbfle  we  sat 
around  the  table  that  evening,  little  Ella/Selby  was 
leaning  on  the  back  of  Clara’s  chair,  and  telling,  in  her 
own  childish  way,  of  the  manifold  perfections  of  one 
Philip  Sidney,  a  classmate  of  her  brother  in  college, 
who  had  spent  a  vacation  with  him  at  her  home. 
Ella  was  quite  sure  that  no  other  gentleman  was 
half  so  handsome,  so  good,  or  kind  as  Mr.  Sidney, 
and  she  added, 

“  I  know  he  loves  Clara,  for  I  have  told  him  a  great 
deal  about  her,  and  he  says  that  he  does.” 


The  girls  all  laughed  at  her  simple  earnestness,  and 
bright  blushes  rose  in  Clara’s  face.  Many  prophecies 
for  the  future  were  based  on  this  slight  foundation, 
and  Clara  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  heroine.  It 
needs  but  slight  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  romance  in 
a  school-girl’s  breast,  and  these  dreamings  might  long 
have  been  indulged  but  for  an  interruption.  A  ser¬ 
vant  came,  bringing  a  basket,  with  a  note  from  the 
ladies  engaged  in  decorating  the  church,  requesting 
the  young  ladies  of  the  school  to  prepare  the  letters 
for  a  motto  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  letters 
were  cut  from  pasteboard,  to  be  covered  with  small 
sprigs  of  box.  Pleased  with  the  novelty  of  our  task 
we  were  soon  busily  engaged,  under  the  direction 
of  Clara  and  Anna  Lincoln.  Even  the  “mischief 
spirits”  ceased  their  revels  to  watch  our  progress. 
Thus  passed  that  evening,  and  as  the  next  day  was 
Saturday,  and  of  course  a  holy  day,  we  completed 
our  work.  The  garlands  were  not  to  be  hung  in  the 
church  until  the  Wednesday  following,  as  Friday 
was  Christmas  day.  We  employed  ourselves  after 
study  hours  the  intervening  days  in  finishing  the 
presents  we  had  commenced  for  each  other.  On 
Wednesday  morning  Lucy  Gray,  one  of  our  day- 
scholars,  brought  a  note  from  her  mother,  requesting 
that  she  might  be  excused  from  her  afternoon  lessons, 
and  inviting  the  teachers  and  young  ladies  of  the 
school  to  join  them  in  dressing  the  church.  Here 
was  a  prospect  for  us  of  some  rare  enjoyment;  and 
how  we  plead  for  permission,  and  promised  diligence 
and  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  those  who  re¬ 
member  their  own  school-days  can  easily  imagine. 
At  length  permission  was  granted  that  Anna  and 
Lizzie  Lincoln,  Fan  Selby,  Clara  Adams,  and  I,  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  of  the  teachers,  might  assist  them 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Never  did 
hours  seem  longer  to  us  than  thos^that  passed  after 
the  permission  was  given  till  we  were  on  our  way. 
The  village  was  about  half  a  mile  from  our  semina¬ 
ry,  but  the  walk  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  when 
we  reached  the  church  our  faces  glowed  with  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  keen  December  air.  We  found  a  very 
agreeable  company  assembled  there,  laughing  and 
chatting  gayly  as  they  bound  the  branches  of  ever¬ 
green  together  in  rich  wreaths.  Our  letters  were 
fastened  to  the  walls,  forming  a  beautiful  inscription, 
and  little  remained  to  be  done,  save  arranging  the 
garlands.  Clara  and  Fan  Selby  finished  the  wreaths 
for  the  altar,  and  were  fastening  them  in  their  places, 
when  a  new  arrival  caused  Fan  to  drop  her  wreath, 
and  hasten  toward  the  new-comers,  exclaiming, 

“  Brother  Charles,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!” 

Then,  after  cordially  greeting  his  companion,  she 
asked  eagerly  of  her  brother, 

“  Have  you  come  to  take  us  home  ?” 

“  No,  mad-cap,”  was  the  laughing  reply,  “we  are 
but  too  glad  to  be  free, for  ooeChristmas  from  your 
wild  pranks.  Sidney  %  sending  the  Christmas 
holydays  with  me,  andj^  the  day  was  fine  we 
thought  we  would  visit  yW.  When  we  reached  the 
village  we  learned  that  several  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  school  were  at  the  church,  and  called,  thinking 
that  you  might  be  of  the  number.” 
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Turning  to  Sidney,  Fan  said,  playfully, 

« Follow  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  Ella’s 
favorite,  Clara  Adams.” 

Before  Clara  had  time  to  recover  from  her  confu¬ 
sion  caused  by  their  entrance  Fan  had  led  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney  to  her,  and  introduced  him  as  the  friend  of  whom 
little  Ella  had  told  her  so  much.  The  eloquent 
blushes  in  Clara’s  face  revealed  in  part  the  dreams 
that  had  been  excited  in  her  breast,  while  Philip, 
with  self-possessed  gallantry,  begged  leave  to  assist 
her  in  her  task,  and  uttered  some  commonplace  ex¬ 
pressions,  till  Clara  was  sufficiently  composed  to  take 
her  part  in  conversation.  The  teacher  who  accom¬ 
panied  us,  alarmed  at  his  attention,  placed  herself 
near  them,  but  his  manner  was  so  respectful  that  she 
could  find  no  excuse  to  interrupt  their  conversation. 
Philip  Sidney  was  eminently  handsome,  and  as  his 
dark  eye  rested  admiringly  upon  her,  who  will 
wonder  that  Clara  became  more  than  usually  ani¬ 
mated  !  nor  is  it  strange  that  the  low,  musical  tones 
of  his  voice,  breathing  thoughts  of  poetry  with  the 
earnestness  of  love,  should  awaken  a  new  train  of 
thought  in  the  simple  school-girl.  She  answered  in 
few  words,  but  the  drooping  of  her  fringed  lids  and 
the  bright  color  in  her  cheek  replied  more  eloquently 
than  words.  The  moments  flew  swiftly,  the  gar¬ 
lands  were  placed,  and  the  teacher  who  had  watched 
them  with  an  anxious  eye,  announced  that  it  was 
time  to  return  to  the  seminary.  Philip  knew  too 
well  the  strictness  of  boarding-school  rules  to  hope 
for  a  longer  interview,  yet  even  for  the  sake  of  look¬ 
ing  longer  on  her  graceful  figure,  and  perchance 
stealing  another  glance  from  her  bright  eyes,  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  seeing  little  Ella.  Charles  Selby  object¬ 
ed,  as  it  was  growing  late,  and  he  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  the  evening  in  the  city.  Reluctantly  Philip 
bade  Clara  farewell,  and  from  the  door  of  the  church 
watched  her  receding  figure  until  she  disappeared 
around  the  turn  of  the  road.  From  that  moment 
Clara  was  invested  by  her  schoolmates  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  heroine  of  romance,  and  half  the  giddy 
girls  in  school  teazed  her  mercilessly,  and  then  laid 
their  heads  upon  their  pillow’s  only  to  dream  of 
lovers. 

Christmas  eve  came.  The  elder  ladies  of  the 
school  accompanied  our  Principal  to  the  church  to 
listen  to  the  services  of  the  evening.  We  were 
scarcely  sealed  when  we  perceived  nearly  opposite 
to  us,  that  same  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  the  hero  of 
our  romance.  Poor  Clara !  I  sat  by  her  side,  and 
fancied  I  could  hear  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  as 
those  dark,  expressive  eyes  were  fixed  again  on  hers, 
speaking  the  language  of  admiration  too  plainly  to 
he  mistaken.  Then  as  the  services  proceeded,  his 
countenance  wore  a  shadow  of  deeper  thought,  and 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  speaker.  Thus  he  re¬ 
mained  in  earnest  attention  till  the  services  closed. 
When  we  left  the  church,  a  smile,  and  bow  of  recog¬ 
nition  passed  between  him  and  Clara,  but  no  word 
was  spoken.  Our  sports  that  evening  had  no  power 
to  move  her  to  mirth,  but  she  remained  silent  and 
abstracted.  The  next  Saturday  Mrs.  Selby  came  to 
see  her  daughter,  and  soon  after  her  arrival,  Fan  laid 


a  small  package  on  the  table  mysteriously,  saying  to 

Clara,  “You  must  answer  it  immediately,”  and  left 

the  room.  Clara  broke  the  seal,  and  as  she  removed 

'  * 

the  envelope,  a  ring,  containing  a  small  diamond, 
beautifully  set,  fell  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up,  and 
looking  on  the  inside,  saw  the  name  of  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney.  As  soon  as  she  had  read  the  note,  she  gave  it 
to  me,  and  placed  the  ring  upon  her  finger.  Then 
severing  a  small  branch  from  a  myrtle  plant,  which 
we  kept  in  our  room  as  a  relic  of  home,  she  placed 
it,  with  a  sprig  of  box,  in  an  envelope,  and,  after  di¬ 
recting  it  to  Philip  Sidney,  gave  it  to  Fan,  who  en¬ 
closed  it  in  a  letter  to  her  brother.  The  note  which 
Clara  gave  me  was  as  follows : 

“Forgive  my  presumption,  dear  Clara,  in  address¬ 
ing  you,  so  lately  a  stranger.  Think  not  ttat  I  am  an 
idle  flatterer,  when  I  say  that  your  beauty  and  worth 
have  awakened  a  deep  love  for  you  in  my  heart,  and 
this  love  must  be  my  excuse.  I  would  have  sought 
another  interview  with  you,  but  I  know  the  rules  of 
your  school  would  have  forbid,  and  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  remaining  is  to  make  this  avowal,  or  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  you.  I  dp  not  ask  you  now  to  promise  to  be 
mine,  or  even  to  love  me,  till  I  have  proved  myself 
worthy  of  your  affection.  My  past  life  has  been  one 
of  thoughtlessness  and  inaction,  but  it  shall  be  my 
endeavor  in  future  to  atone  for  those  misspent  years. 
Your  image  will  ever  be  with  me  as  a  bright  spirit 
from  whose  presence  I  cannot  flee,  and  whisper 
hope  when  my  energies  would  fail.  I  only  ask 
your  remembrance  till  I  am  worthy  to  claim  your 
love.  If  you  do  not  see  me  or  hear  from  me  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  you  may  believe  that  I  have  failed 
to  secure  the  desired  position  in  the  world,  or  am  no 
longer  living.  Will  you  grant  me  this  favor — to 
wear  the  ring  enclosed,  and  sometimes  think  of  me? 
If  so,  send  me  some  token  by  Mrs.  S.,  to  tell  me  that 
I  may  hope.” 

The  evergreens,  with  their  language  of  love  and 
constancy  were  the  token,  and  the  ring  sparkled 
upon  Clara’s  finger,  so  that  I  knew  well  that  Philip 
Sidney  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  GLANCE  AT  HOME. 

The  little  village  of  Willowdale  is  situated  in  one 
of  those  romantic  dells  which  are  found  here  and 
there  among  the  hills  of  Massachusetts.  A  small 
stream,  tributary  to  the  Connecticut,  flows  through 
the  village,  so  small  that  it  is  barely  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  mill-seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  community  of  farmers,  but  affording  no  encour¬ 
agement  to  manufacturers.  It  is  to  this  reason,  per¬ 
haps,  that  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  a  place, 
which  was  amongst  the  earliest  settlements  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  should  remain  to  this  day  so  thinly  inha¬ 
bited.  The  rage  for  manufactures,  so  prevalent  in 
New  England,  has  led  speculators  to  place  factories 
on  every  stream  of  sufficient  power  to  keep  them  in 
operation,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  locomotion 
has  caused  railfoads  to  pass  through  sections  of  the 
country  hitherto  unfrequented  by  others  than  tillers 
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of  the  soil.  Cities  have  sprung  up  where  before 
were  only  small  villages,  and  brisk  little  villages  are 
found,  where  a  few  years  ago  were  only  solitary 
farm-houses.  But  in  spite  of  all  such  changes,  Wil- 
lowdale  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  these  merciless 
innovators.  The  glassy  river  still  glides  on  in  its 
natural  bed,  and  even  the  willows  on  its  banks,  from 
which  the  village  takes  its  name,  are  suffered  to 
stand,  unscathed  by  the  woodman’s  axe.  The  “  iron 
horse  ”  has  never  disturbed  the  inhabitants  by  his 
shrill  voice,  and  the  rattling  of  cars  has  not  broken 
upon  the  stillness  of  a  summer-day.  The  village  is 
not  on  the  direct  .route  from  any  of  the  principal 
cities  to  others,  consequently  the  inhabitants  suffer 
little  apprejiensioq  of  having  their  fine  farms  cut  up 
by  rail-road  tracks.  The  village  consists  of  one  prin¬ 
cipal  street,  with  houses  built  on  both  sides,  at  suf¬ 
ficient  distances  from  the  street  and  each  other,  to 
admit  of  those  neat  y^rds,  with  shade-trees,  flowers, 
and  white  fences,  which  are  the  pride  of  New  Eng- 
land,  and  scattered  among  the  surrounding  fields  are 
tasteful  farm-houses. 

There  are  two  houses  of  worship^n  the  place :  the 
Episcopal  church,  which  was  erected  by  the  first 
settlers,  before  the  revolution;  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  house,  more  recently  built.  There  is  but 
little  trade  carried  on  in  the  place,  and  one  store 
is  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Episcopal  church  stands  on  a  slight  eminence, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
and  a  lane  extending  beyond  it  leads  to  the  parsonage. 
A  little  farther  down  this  lane  is  my  father’s  house, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  house  of  Deacon  Lee,  the 
home  of  Clara  Adams.  Clara  was  left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  an  early 
friend  of  the  old  rector.  The  latter,  having  no  chil¬ 
dren,  adopted  Henry  Adams,  and  educated  him  as  his 
own  son,  in  the  hope  of  preparing  him  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  but  with  that  perversity  so  common  in  human 
nature,  the  youth  determined  to  become  an  artist. 
The  rector,  not  wishing  to  force  him  unwillingly 
into  the  sacred  office,  consented  that  he  should  pursue 
his  favorite  art.  He  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
one  of  the  first  painters  in  a  neighboring  city,  hoping 
that  his  natural  genius,  aided  by  his  ambition,  might 
enable  him  to  excel.  Henry  Adams  followed  his 
hew  pursuit  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  impetuous  na¬ 
ture,  till  the  bright  eyes  of  Clara  Lee  won  his  heart, 
and  his  thoughts  were  directed  in  a  new  channel, 
until  he  had  persuaded  her  to  share  his  lot.  It  proved, 
indeed,  a  darkened  lot  to  the  young  bride.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  reckless,  unsatisfied  being,  and  though 
he  ever  loved  her  with  all  the  affection  of  which 
such  natures  are  capable,  the  warm  expressions  of 
his  love,  varied  by  fits  of  peevishness  and  ill-humor, 
were  so  unlike  the  calm,  unchanging  deyotedness  of 
her  nature  that  she  felt  a  bitter  disappointment. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  his  health 
failed,  and  ho  repaired  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  a 
more  genial  climate,  and  in  the  hope  of  perfecting 
himself  in  his  art.  He  lived  but  a  few  months  after 
his  arrival  there,  and  the  sad  intelligence  came  like 
a  death-blow  to  his  bereaved  wife.  She  lingered  a 
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year  at  the  parsonage,  a  saddened  mourner,  and  then 
her  wearied  spirit  found  its  rest.  The  old  rector 
would  gladly  have  nurtured  the  little  orphan  as  his  own 
child,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  Deacon 
Lee,  her  mother’s  brother,  and  reluctantly  consented 
to  have  her  removed  to  his  house.  Yet  much  of  her 
time  was  spent  at  the  parsonage,  and  growing  up  as 
it  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  it  is  not  strange 
that  gentleness  was  the  ruling  trait  of  her  character. 
Deacon  Lee  was  one  of  that  much-scandalized  class, 
the  Congregationalist  deacons  of  New  England,  who 
have  so  often  been  described  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
gaH,  if  we.  may  judge  from  the  bitterness  of  the 
sketches.  Scribblers  delight  in  portraying  them  as 
rnm-selling  hypocrites,  sly  topers,  lovers  of  gain, 
and  fomenters  of  dissension,  and  so  far  has  this  been 
carried,  that  no  tale  of  Yankee  cunning  or  petty 
fraud  is  complete  unless  the  hero  is  a  deacon.  It  is 
true  there  are  far  too  many  such  instances  in  real 
life,  where  eminence  in  the  church  is  their  only  high 
standing,  and  the.  name  of  religion  is  but  a  cloak  for 
selfish  vices,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  among  this 
class  of  men  are  the  good,  the  true,  and  kind,  of  the 
earth,  whose  lives  are  ruled  by  the  same  pure  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  profess.  Such  was  Deacon  Lee, 
and  it  were  well  if  there  were  more  like  him,  to  re¬ 
move  the  stain  which  others  of  an  opposite  character 
have  brought  upon  the  office.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  sorrow  purifies,  and  had  bowed  in  humble 
resignation  to  heavy  afflictions.  Of  a  large  family 
only  one  son  had  lived  to  attain  the  years  of  man¬ 
hood.  The  mother  of  Clara  had  been  very  dear  to 
him,  and  he  felt  that  her  orphan  child  would  supply, 
in  a  measure,  the  place  of  his  own  lost  ones.  His 
wife  was  his  opposite,  and  theirs  was  one  of  those 
unaccountable  unions  where  there  is  apparently  no 
bond  of  sympathy.  Stern  and  exact  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  every  duty,  she  wished  to  enforce  the  same 
rigid  observance  upon  others.  The  loss  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  had  roused  in  her  a  zeal  for  religion,  which,  in 
one  of  a  warmer  temperament,  would  have  been 
fanaticism.  While  her  husband  was  a  worshiper 
from  a  love  of  God  and  his  holy  laws,  she  was 
prompted  by  fears  of  the  wrath  to  come.  He  bowed 
in  thankfulness,  even  while  he  wept  their  loss,  to  the 
Power  that  had  borne  his  little  ones  to  a  brighter 
world,  while  her  life  gained  new  austerity  from  the 
thought  that  they  had  been  taken  from  her  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  her  worldliness  and  idolatry.  She  loved  to 
dwell  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
New  England,  and  emulate  their  rigid  lives,  forget¬ 
ting  that  it  was  the  dark  persecution  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  that  left  this  impress  upon  their 
characters.  Her  husband  loved  to  commend  the 
good  deeds  of  their  neighbors,  while  she  was  equally 
fond  of  censuring  transgressors.  Perhaps  the  result 
of  their  efforts  was  better  than  it  would  have  been 
had  both  possessed  the  disposition  of  either  one  of 
them.  Her  firmness  and  energy  atoned  for  the  negli¬ 
gence  resulting  from  his  easy  temper,  and  his  sunny 
smile  and  kind  words  softened  the  asperity  with 
which  she  would  have  ruled  her  household.  Their 
son  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  a  neigh- 
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boring  city,  and  their  home  would  have  been  deso¬ 
late  but  for  the  presence  of  little  Clara.  She  was  the 
sunshine  of  the  old  man’s  heart,  and  he  forgot  toil 
and  weariness  when  he  sat  down  by  his  own  fire¬ 
side,  with  the  merry  prattler  upon  his  knee,  and  her 
little  arms  were  twined  about  his  neck.  She  was  the 
image  of  his  lost  sister,  and  it  seemed  to  him  but  a 
little  while  since  her  mother  had  sat  thus  upon  his 
knee,  and  lavished  her  caresses  upon  him.  In  spite 
of  the  predictions  of  the  worthy  dame  that  she  would 
be  spoiled,  he  indulged  her  every  wish,  checking 
only  the  inclination  to  do  wrong.  Nor  was  the  good 
lady  herself  without  affection  for  the  little  orphan,  but 
she  wished  to  engraft  a  portion  of  her  own  sternness 
into  her  nature,  and  in  her  horror  of  prelacy  she  did 
not  like  to  have  such  a  connecting  link  between  her 
family  and  that  of  the  rector.  She  had  never  loved 
Clara’s  father,  yet  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  be  unkind  to  the  little  orphan,  so  she  contented 
herself  with  laying  his  faults  and  follies  at  the  door 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  Clara  had  been 
my  playfellow  from  infancy,  and  at  the  village 
school  we  had  pursued  our  studies  together.  When 
my  parents  decided  to  place  me  at  a  boarding-school 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  I  plead  earnestly  with 
the  deacon  that  Clara  might  go  with  me.  Her  aunt 
objected  strenuously  to  her  acquiring  the  superficial 
accomplishments  of  the  world,  but  the  old  man  for 
once  in  his  life  was  firm,  and  declared  that  Clara 
should  have  as  good  an  education  as  any  one  in  the 
vicinity.  Accordingly  we  were  placed  at  Montepa- 
raiso  Seminary,  where  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  last 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  RETURN  HOME. 

Our  school-days  passed,  as  school-days  ever  will, 
sometimes  happily,  and  again  lingering  as  if  they 
would  netfec  be  gone.  Clara  was  still  the  same 
sweet,  simple-fninded  innocent  girl,  but  her  mirth 
was  subdued  by  thoughtfulness,  though  the  calm 
tranquillity  of  her  life  was  unruffled  by  the  new  feeling 
that  had  found  a  place  in  her  heart.  She  pursued 
her  studies  with  constant  assiduity,  and  at  the  close 
of  our  third  year  at  school,  was  the  first  scholar  in 
the  institution.  She  was  advanced  beyond  others  of 
her  age  when  she  entered,  and  had  improved  every 
opportunity  to  the  best  of  her  abilities  after  becoming 
a  member  of  the  school.  Three  years  was  the  period 
assigned  for  our  school-days,  and  we  were  to  return 
to  Willowdaleat  the  close  of  that  time.  Though  we 
loved  our  school-mates  dearly,  we  were  happy  to 
think  of  meeting  once  more  with  the  friends  from 
whom  we  had  so  long  been  separated.  Anna  Lincoln 
had  left  the  year  before,  and  Lizzie  had  taken  her 
place  as  Presidentess  of  “the  Sisterhood.”  Fan 
Selby  had  left  off  her  wild  pranks  and  become  quite 
sedate.  Mary  Lee  was  less  boisterous  in  her  mirth 
than  formerly,  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
school  seemed  ready  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
were  about  to  leave.  It  was  sad  for  us  when  we 
bade  farewell  to  the  companions  of  years,  though 


we  were  pleased  with  the  thought  of  seeing  more  of 
the  world  than  a  school-girl’s  life  would  allow.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  our  joy  when  we  were 
once  more  at  our  homes,  nor  the  warm  recep¬ 
tion  of  those  around  our  own  firesides.  Never  was 
there  a  happier  man  than  old  Deacon  Lee,  as  he  led 
Clara  to  the  window,  that  he  might  better  see  the 
rich  bloom  on  her  cheek,  and  the  light  of  her  eye. 
“Thank  God!”  was  his  fervent  ejaculation,  “that 
you  have  come  to  us  in  health.  I  was  afraid  that 
so  much  poring  over  books  would  make  you  look 
pale  and  delicate,  as  your  poor  mother  did  before  she 
died.  How  much  you  are  like  what  she  was  at  your 
age."  Then  with  a  feeling  of  childish  delight  he 
opened  the  door  of  their  i  ustic  parlor,  and  showed 
her  a  small  collection  of  new  books,  a  present  from  the 
rector,  and  a  neat  piano,  which  he  had  purchased 
himself  in  Boston  to  surprise  her  on  her  return. 

“  You  are  still  the  same  dear,  kind  uncle,”  said 
Clara,  as  she  run  her  fingers  ofer  the  keys,  and  found 
its  tone  excellent;  “you  are  always  thinking  of 
something  to  make  me  happy.  How  shall  I  ever 
repay  your  kindness?” 

“  By  enjoying*it,”  was  his  reply.  “  The  old  man 
lffis  a  right  to  indulge  his  darling,  and  nothing  else  in 
this  world  can  make  him  so  happy  as  to  see  your 
rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  hear  your  merry 
voice ;  but  let  us  hear  you  sing  and  play.” 

Tears  of  delight  glistened  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  as 
she  warbled  several  simple  airs  to  a  grac  -nil  accom¬ 
paniment.  Mrs.  Lee  sighed  deeply,  and  would  have 
given  them  a  long  lecture  upon  the  vanities  and 
frivolities  of  the  world,  had  not  Clara  changed  the 
strain,  and  sung  some  of  her  favorite  hymns. 

“  Are  you  not  tired  ?”  asked  her  uncle,  with  his 
usual  considerate  kindness.  “Come,  let  us  go  to 
the  garden,  and  see  the  dahlias  I  planted,  because  I 
knew  the  other  flowers  would  be  killed  by  the  frost 
before  you  came  home.” 

“  With  pleasure,”  answered  Clara ;  “  but  f  rst  let 
me  sing  a  song  that  I  have  learned  on  purpose  to 
please  you.” 

Then  she  sung  the  beautiful  words,  “He  doeth 
all  things  well.”  The  old  man’s  eyes  beamed  with 
a  holy  light  as  he  listened  to  the  exquisite  music 
which  expressed  the  sentiments  that  had  pervaded 
his  life.  As  she  rose  from  the  piano,  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  her  head  caressingly,  saying,  “Blessed 
be  His  name,  who  guards  my  treasures  in  Heaven, 
and  has  still  left  me  this  rich  possession  on  earth.” 
The -old  lady,  melted  by  the  sight  of  his  emotion,  and 
the  sentiment  expressed,  clasped  her  to  her  heart, 
and  called  her  her  own  dear  child. 

Months  glided  on  with  swift  wings,  and  even  Mrs. 
Lee  was  forced  to  give  up  her  arguments  against 
a  fashionable  educ^on.  She  had  predicted  that 
Clara  would  be  a  fine  lady,  and  feel  above  performing 
the  common  duties  of  life  ;  but  every  morning  with 
the  early  dawn  she  shared  the  tasks  of  her  aunt,  and 
seemed  as  much  at  home  in  the  dairy  or  kitchen  as 
when  seated  at  her  piano.  Her  step  was  as  light  and 
graceful  while  tripping  over  the  fields  as  it  had  been 
in  the  dance,  and  her  fingers  as  skillful  in  making 
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her  own  and  her  aunt’s  dresses,  as  they  had  been  at 
her  embroidery.  The  good  dame  had  learned  to  love 
the  piano,  and  more  than  once  admitted  that  she 
would  feel  quite  lonely  without  it.  So  she  was  fain 
to  retreat  from  her  position,  by  saying  that  her  old 
opinions  held  good  as  general  rules,  though  Clara 
was  an  exception,  for  no  one  else  was  ever  like  her. 
At  length  her  old  feelings  revived  when  a  young 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood  aspired  to  the  hand  of 
Clara,  and  was  kindly,  though  firmly,  refused.  She 
was  sure  that  it  came  of  pride,  and  that  ttie  novels 
she  had  read  had  filled  her  head  with  ideas  of  high 
life.  But  her  good  uncle  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
declared  that  her  inclinations  should  not  be  crossed, 
and  he  had  no  wish  that  she  should  marry  till  she 
could  be  happier  with  another  than  she  was  with 
them.  Clara  longed  to  tell  him  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Philip  Sidney,  but  she  feared  it  would  make 
him  anxious,  and  resolved  to  say  nothing  till  time 
had  proved  the  truth  bf  her  lover.  From  this  time 
forth  the  subject  of  her  marriage  was  not  mentioned, 
and  Clara  was  left  free  to  pursue  her  own  inclinations. 
Her  presence  was  a  continual  source  of  happiness 
to  her  uncle,  and  her  life  flowed 'on  like  a  gentle 
stream,  diffusing  blessings  on  all  around  her,  while 
a  sense  of  happiness  conferred  threw  a  lustre  around 
every  hour. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  commencement 
of  our  tale,  and  Clara  and  I  still  remained  at  our 
homes  in  Willowdale.  Life  had  passed  gently  with 
us,  and  the  friendship  formed  in  our  school-days  re¬ 
mained  unbroken.  It  was  sweet  to  recall  those  days ; 
and  we  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  renewal 
of  old  memories.  Clara  had  heard  nothing  from 
Philip  Sidney,  save  once,  about  a  year  before,  when 
a  letter  front  Fan  Selby  informed  her  that  he  had 
called  on  them.  He  had  inquired  very  particularly 
after  Clara,  and  said  that  he  intended  to  visit  Willow- 
dale  the  following  year,  but  where  the  intervening 
time  was  to  be  passed  she  did  not  know.  It  seemed 
very  strange  to  me  that  Clara  should  not  doubt  his 
truth  from  his  long  silence,  but  her  faith  remained 
unshaken. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  the  young 
people  of  Willowdale  were  assembled  to  finish  the 
decorations  of  the  church.  The  garlands  were  hung 
in  deep  festoons  along  the  walls,  and  twined  around 
the  pillars.  The  pulpit  and  altar  were  adorned  with 
wreaths  tastefully  woven  of  branches  of  box  mingled 
with  the  dark-green  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  of  the 
holly,  the  latter  gathered  from  trees  which  the  old 
rector  had  planted  in  his  yo^i,  and  carefully  pre¬ 
served  for  this  purpose.  On  the  walls  over  the 
entrance  was  the  inscription,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  to  men,”  in 
letters  covered  with  box,  after  the  model  of  those 
we  had  seen  in  our  school-days.  We  surveyed  our 
work  with  pleasure,  mingled  with  anxiety  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  improvement  that  might  be  made,  for  we 
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knew  that  a  stranger  was  that  night  to  address  us. 
The  growing  infirmities  of  the  old  rector  had  for  a 
long  time  rendered  the  duties  of  a  pastor  very 
fatiguing  to  him,  and  he  had  announced  to  us  the 
Sabbath  before,  that  a  young  relative  who  had  lately 
taken  orders,  would  be  with  him  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  assist  him  until  his  health  should  be  improved. 
The.news  was  unwelcome  to  the  older  members  of 
the  congregation,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  hear  instruction  from  their  aged  pastor  that  the 
thought  of  seeing  another  stand  in  his  place  was 
fraught  with  pain  to  them.  He  had  been  truly  their 
friend,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows— and  their 
hearts  were  linked  to  him  as  childrens’  to  a  parent. 
At  the  baptismal  font,  the  "marriage  altar,  and  the 
last  sad  rites  of  the  departed,  he  had  presided,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  a  stranger  must  strike 
harshly  upon  their  ears.  But  to  the  young  there  was 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  change ;  and  though  they 
dearly  loved  the  old  man,  the  charm  of  novelty  was 
thrown  around  their  dreams  of  his  successor.  No 
one  knew  his  name,  though  rumor  whispered  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  England,  where  he  had 
spent  the  last  year.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  looked 
with  critic  eyes  upon  our  work,  eager  to  know  how 
it  must  appear  to  one  who  had  traveled  abroad,  and 
lingered  among  the  rich  cathedrals  of  our  father- 
land.  Clara  alone  seemed  indifferent,  and  was  often 
rallied  on  her  want  of  interest  in  the  young  stranger. 

I  alone  read  her  secret,  as  she  glanced  at  the  gem 
which  sparkled  upon  her  finger,  for  I  knew  that  her 
thoughts  were  with  the  past — and  Philip  Sidney. 

Christmas  Eve  arrived,  as  bright  and  beautiful  as 
the  winter  nights  of  the  North.  A  light  snow  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground,  and  the  Frost  King  had  encrusted  it 
with  thousands  of  glittering  diamonds.  The  broad 
expanse  of  the  valley  was  radiant  in  the  moonbeams, 
and  the  branches  of  the  willows  were  glittering  with 
frosty  gems.  The  church  was  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  the  blaze  from  its  long  windows  left  a  bright 
reflection  upon  the  pure  surface  of  the  snow.  The 
merry  ringing  of  sleigh-bells  were  heard  in  every 
direction,  and  numerous  sleighs  deposited  their  fair 
burden  at  the  door.  There  was  a  general  gathering 
of  the  young  people  from  ours  and  the  neighboring 
villages,  to  witness  the  services  of  the  evening,  and 
brighter  eyes  than  a  city  assembly  could  boast,  flashed 
in  the  lamp-light.  The  garlands  were  more  beautiful 
in  this  subdued  light  than  they  had  been  in  the  glare 
of  day,  and  their  richness  was  like  a  magic  spell  of 
beauty  to  enthrall  the  senses  of  the  beholder.  Clara 
and  I  were  seated  in  one  of  the  pews  directly  in 
front  of  the  altar,  occasionally  looking  back  to  see  the 
new  arrivals,  and  return  the  greetings  of  friends  from 
other  villages.  Suddenly  the  organ  swelled  in  a  rich 
peal  of  music,  and  the  old  pastor  entered,  followed 
by  the  youthful  stranger.  There  was  no  time  to 
scrutinize  the  features  of  the  latter  ere  he  knelt  and 
concealed  his  face,  yet  there  was  something  in  the 
jetty  curls  that  rested  upon  his  snowy  surplice,  as  his 
head  laid  within  hi3  folded  hands  that  looked  familiar, 
and  Clara  involuntarily  grasped  my  hand.  As  he 
arose  and  opened  the  prayer-book  to  turn  to  the 
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services  of  the  evening,  he  took  a  momentary  survey 
of  the  congregation.  That  glance  was  enough  to 
tell  us  that  the  stranger  was  Philip  Sidney.  As  his 
eye  met  Clara’s,  a  crimson  flush  spread  over  his 
pale  face,  his  dark  eye  glowed,  and  his  hand  trem¬ 
bled  slightly  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves.  It  was 
but  a  moment  ere  he  was  calm  and  self-possessed 
again,  and  when  he  commenced  reading  the  services 
his  voice  was  clear  and  rich.  The  deepest  silence 
pervaded  the  assembly,  save  when  the  responses 
rose  from  every  part  of  the  house.  Then  the  organ 
peals,  and  the  sweet  voices  of  the  choir  joined  in  the 
anthems,  and  again  all  was  still.  The  charm  of 
eloquence  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  the 
statesman,  Ihe  warrior,  and  votary  of  science  have 
all  wielded  it  as  a  weapon  of -might,  but  we  can 
never  feel  its  irresistible  power  so  fully  as  when 
listeningto  its  richness  from  the  pulpit.  Theperfect 
wisdom  of  holy  writ,  the  majesty  of  thought,  and 
purity  of  sentiment  it  inspires,  will  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  above  surrounding  objects,  and 
when  to  this  power  is  added  beauty  of  language  and 
a  musical  voice,  the  spell  is  deeper.  Such  was  the 
charm  that  held  all  in  silent  attention  while  Philip 
Sidney  spoke.  The  scene  was  one  which  would 
tend  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  event  it  was  designed  to 
commemorate,  and  the  sweet  music  of  his  words 
might  remind  one  of  the  angel’s  song  proclaiming 
“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and 
good-will  to  men.”  Richer  seemed  its  melody,  and 
more  beautiful  his  language,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
love  and  mercy  of  the  Redeemer’s  mission,  and  the 
hope  of  everlasting  life  it  brought  to  the  perishing. 
He  led  them  back  to  the  hour  when  moral  darkness 
enshrouded  the  world,  and  mankind  were  doomed  to 
perish  under  the  frown  of  an  offended  God.  There 
was  but  one  ray  to  cheer  the  gloom,  the  prophetic 
promise  of  the  Messiah  who  should  come  to  re¬ 
deem  the  world.  To  this  they  looked,  and  vainly 
dreamed  that  he  should  appear  in  regal  splendor,  to 
gather  his  followers  and  form  a  temporal  kingdom. 
Far  from  this,  the  angel’s  song  was  breathed  to  simple 
shepherds,  and  the  star  in  the  East  pointed  out  a 
stable  as  the  lowly  birth-place  of  the  Son  of  God. 
He  came,  not  to  rule  in  splendor  in  the  palaces  of 
kings,  but  to  bring  the  gospel  of  peace  to  the  lowliest 
habitations,  and  fix  his  throne  in  the  hearts  of  the 
meek  and  humble-minded.  He  claimed  no  tribute 
of  this  world’s  wealth  as  an  offering,  but  the  love  and 
obedience  of  those  whom  he  came  to  save.  Earnestly 
'he  speaker  besought  his  hearers  to  yield  to  their 
Saviour  the  adoration  which  was  his  due,  and  re¬ 
quite  His  all-excelling  love  with  the  purest  and 
deepest  affections  of  their  hearts.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  the  speaker,  every  ear  intently  listened 
to  catch  his  words,  and  tears  suffused  the  eyes  so 
lately  beaming  with  gayety.  At  the  close  of  his 
eloquent  appeal,  there  were  few  in  that  congregation 
unmoved.  The  closing  prayers  were  read,  the 
benediction  pronounced,  and  the  audience  gradually 
left  the  house.  Clara  and  I  were  the  last  to  leave 
our  seats,  and  as  we  followed  the  cjjowd  that  had 
gathered  in  the  aisles  before  us  she  did  not  speak,  but 
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the  hand  that  rested  in  mine  trembled  like  a  frightened 
bird.  Suddenly  a  voice  behind  us  whispered  the 
name  of  Clara.  She  turned  and  met  the  gaze  of 
Philip  Sidney.  The  trusting  faith  of  years  had  its 
reward,  and  those  so  long  severed  met  again.  Not 
wishing  to  intrude  upon  the  joy  of  that  moment,  I 
left  them,  and  followed  on  with  the  old  rector.  We 
walked  oh  in  the  little  foot-path  that  led  to  our  homes ; 
and  while  Clam’s  hand  rested  upon  his  arm,  the  young 
clergyman  told  the  tale  of  his  life  since  their  parting. 

“  But  how  did  it  come,’’  asked  Clara,  “  that  you 
chose  the  sacred  profession  of  the  ministry?” 

“I  cannot  fully  trace  the  source  of  the  emotions 
that  led  me  to  become  a  worshiper  at  the  throne  of 
the  Holiest,  unless  it  is  true  that  the  love  of  the  pure 
and  good  of  earth  is  the  first  pluming  of  the  soul’s 
pinions  for  heaven.  I  went  to  church  that  Christmas 
eve,  urged  only  by  the  wish  to  look  upon  your  face 
once  more,  yet,  when  there,  the  words  of  the  speaker 
won  my  attention.  I  had  listened  to  others  equally 
eloquent  many  times  before ;  but  that  night  my  heart 
seemed  more  susceptible  to  religious  impressions.  I 
felt  a  deep  sense  of  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  my 
past  life,  and  firmly  resolved  for  the  future  to  live 
more  worthily  of*  the  immortal  treasure  that  was 
committed  to  my  charge.  Prayerfully  and  earnestly 
I  studied  the  Word  of  Life,  and  resolved  to  devote 
myself  to  the  ministry.  I  wrote  to  my  worthy  re¬ 
lative,  the  rector  of  Willowdale,  for  his  advice,  and 
found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  he  was  your  devoted 
friend.  He  condemned  my  rashness  in  the  avowal  I 
had  made  to  you,  and  insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
communication  between  us  until  I  had  finished  my 
studies.  I  consented,  on  condition  that  he  should 
write  frequently  and  inform  me  of  your  welfare. 
One  year  ago  I  had  completed  my  studies,  and  would 
have  hastended  to  you,  but  my  stern  Mentor  insisted 
that  I  should  travel  abroad,  as  he  said,  to  give  me  a 
better  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  test  the  truth 
of  my  early  affection.  I  have  passed  the  ordeal,  and 
now,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  returned  to  you 
unchanged  in  heart.” 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was  lost  to  me,  as  I 
reached  my  home;  but  that  it  was  satisfactory  to 
those  engaged  in  it  I  know  from  the  fact,  that  the  next 
day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  Clara  upon 
her  engagement,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  relatives. 
The  remainder  of  the  tale  is  quickly  told.  The  old 
rector  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  Philip  Sidney, 
with  the  full  approbation  of  his  parishioners ;  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  old  rector  and  his  wife  should 
remain  at  the  parsonage  with  the  young  clergyman 
and  his  bride.  Deacon  Lee  became  warmly  attached 
to  Philip,  and  felt  a  father’s  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  Clara,  though  he  sometimes  chid  her  playfully  for 
keeping  their  early  acquaintance  a  secret  from  him. 
As  for  Mrs.  Lee,  she  was  so  proud  of  the  honor  of 
being  aunt  to  a  minister,  that  she  almost  forgot  her 
dislike  to  prelacy.  It  is  true  she  was  once  heard  to 
say  to  one  of  her  gossiping  acquaintances,  that  she 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  Clara  had  married 
a  good  Congregationalist  minister,  even  if  he  had  not 
preached  quite  so  flowery  sermons  as  Philip  Sidney. 
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One  bright  day  in  the  month  of  May  following  sincere  good  wishes  expressed  for  their  future  happi- 
was  their  wedding-day.  The  bride  looked  beautiful  ness.  Here  I  will  leave  them,  with  the  wish  that  the 
in  her  pure  white  dress  of  muslin,  with  a  wreath  of  affection  of  early  years  may  remain  through  life  un- 
May-blossoms  in  her  hair.  Blessings  were  invoked  dimmed,  and  that  the  Christmas  Garland,  so  linked 
on  the  youthful  pair  by  all,  both  high  and  low,  and  with  the  history  of  their  loves,  maybe  their  emblem. 
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CIPHER: 

A  Novel. —  Part  First. 

CHAPTER  I. 

MR.  gillies’s  first  letter. 

f  f  *  T  Q.  A.  GILLIES,  Post-Office.’  Why,  here’s  a  letter  for  Mr.  Gillies. 

I  «  First  one  that  ever  I  see !  ” 

The  scene  was  the  interior  of  a  city  post-office,  the  speaker  a  carrier  or  post¬ 
man,  who  stood  at  one  end  of  a  long  table  assorting  a  heap  of  letters  thrown  there 
for  him  to  arrange  and  distribute. 

The  clerk  whom  he  addressed  paused  a  moment  in  his  occupation  of  can¬ 
celling  the  stamps  upon  a  mountain  of  outward-bound  letters  and  glanced  at  the 
one  in  the  hand  of  the  carrier. 

“  For  Gillies,  sure  enough,  and  as  you  say,  the  first  one  I  ever  knew  of  his 
getting.  There  he  is,  making  up  the  northern  mail.  You’d  better  hand  it  over.” 

“  Let’s  see  what  he’ll  say  to  it,”  remarked  the  carrier,  crossing  the  office  and 
approaching  another  table  covered  with  letters  and  packages,  where  stood  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  stooping  shoulders  and  the  sallow  complexion  peculiar 
to  men  and  plants  grown  in  the  shade. 

He  was  busy  in  folding  small  parcels  of  the  letters  before  him  in  wrappers, 
announcing  their  contents  at  the  same  time  in  a  voice  whose  sonorous  sweetness 
contrasted  even  grotesquely  with  his  appearance,  while  a  clerk  opposite  rapidly 
entered  -the  list  thus  dictated  in  a  large  volume,  and  two  assistants  tied  and 
“backed  ”  or  docketed  the  little  packages. 

“  Barnstable,  N.  H.,  twenty-seven,  nine,  three.” 

“  Biddeford,  Maine,  six,  two,”  intoned  the  yellow  man. 

“A  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Gillies,”  interposed  the  carrier,  tossing  it  upon  the 
table. 

“Not  for  me.  Never  have  letters.  Benson,  Vermont,  twelve,  four  ” — chanted 
the  clerk. 

“  You’re  J.  Q.  A.  Gillies,  I  expect,  aren’t  you  ?  ”  asked  the  carrier,  a  little 
indignantly,  as  he  caught  up  the  letter  and  thrust  it  under  the  eyes  ol  the  impas- 
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“  Carrington  Centre,  Vermont,  three,  twelve,  three.” 

As  the  letter  was  thus  abruptly  interposed  between  his  eyes  and  the  package 
.  already  completed  beneath  his  nimble  fingers,  he  cast  a  hurried  glance  and  then 
't'  a  steady  look  at  it,  while  an  expression  of  astonishment,  even  of  alarm,  crossed 
his  face. 

“John  Q.  A.  Gillies,  yes,  that’s  my  name,  but  it  can’t  be  for  me.  I  never 
have  letters,’  said  he,  reluctantly. 

“  Three,  twelve,  three  unpaid,”  murmured  the  entering  clerk,  repeating  the 
last  call  and  glancing  impatiently  from  the  long  rows  of  unentered  letters  to  the 
clock  above  his  head. 

“  You’ve  got  one  now,  anyway.  There  it  is,”  and  the  carrier  tossed  it  again 
upon  the  table,  while  Mr.  Gillies  hurriedly  tilled, 

“  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  thirty-six,  twelve,  nine,  I  should  say  nine,  Mr.  Blodgett” 

“  Nine,”  echoed  the  entering  clerk,  and  with  one  eye  upon  his  book  he  cast 
the  other  in  astonishment  at  Vance,  the  “backer.”  Mr.  Gillies  for  once  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  Blodgett  and  Vance  felt  a  natural  satisfaction  in  the  oc¬ 
currence. 

The  entering  went  on,  but  not  so  serenely  as  before.  That  thick  yellow  letter 
with  its  bold  address  lay  upon  the  table,  staring  into  Mr.  Gillies’s  face  so  per¬ 
sistently  that  he  could  not  choose  but  return  its  glances,  and  even  when  the 
course  of  operations  had  carried  him  half  way  down  the  table,  his  eyes  travelled 
incessantly  to  the  end  where  it  lay  alone  and  conspicuous. 

“  Montpelier,  Vermont,  twenty-one,  seven.” 

“John  Q.  A.  Gil —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Blodgett  I  meant  Merrifield,  Ver¬ 
mont,  six,  two,”  called  Gillies,  hurriedly. 

Blodgett  and  Vance  tittered,  and  the  first  suggested,  good-naturedly, 

“  You’re  thinking  of  your  letter,  sir,  aren’t  you  !  ” 

“  It’s  not  for  me.  I  never  have  letters.  Attention,  Vance.”  ' 

“  Rockport,  Maine,  six,  two.” 

And  from  this  point  John  Q.  A.  Gillies  no  longer  suffered  his  attention  Ml 
wander  beyond  the  business  in  hand,  but  kept  himself  and  his  assistants  so 
closely  to  it  that  the  northern  mail  on  that  Friday  evening  was  made  up  at  least  five 
minutes  before  its  usual  time.  Gillies  closed  and  locked  the  bag,  and  watched, 
in  an  abstracted  sort  of  way,  the  porter  who  took  it  upon  his  back  and  carried  if 
to  the  entrance,  ready  for  the  expressman. 

Then  he  turned,  still  thoughtfully,  and  taking  up  the  letter,  studied  the  adr 
dress  as  if  it  had  been  a  hieroglyph ;  examined  the  post-mark ;  looked  for  a  seal, 
and  found  none,  and  finally  murmured, 

“A  drop  letter.  If  I  open  it  I  can  tell  who  it’s  for,  perhaps.  It  isn’t  me.” 

But  yet  he  threw  it  down  again,  and  looked  about  to  see  if  his  services  were 
not  needed  somewhere ;  if  some  one  was  not  coming  to  speak  to  him ;  if  some 
other  John  Q.  A.  Gillies  was  not  looming  up  from  the  horizon.  No  such  deliv¬ 
erance  was  at  hand,  however,  and,  with  a  sudden  flutter  of  womanish  curiosity, 
the  middle-aged  clerk,  who  had  hardly  in  his  whole  life  seen  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself,  tore  open  this  one. 

The  contents  were  brief  and  sufficiently  clear : 

“  If  Mr.  John  Q,  A.  Gillies  will  call  at  the  rooms  of  Jones,  Brown..&  Robinson, 
solicitors,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.”  ..  # 
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CHAPTER  IL 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  LAST  ODDITY. 

At  nine,  o’clock  of  the  next  morning  a  dubious  knock  upon  the  outer  door  of 
Messrs.  Jones,  Brown  &  Robinson’s  chambers  elicited  a  gruff  “  Come  in,”  from 
Robinson,  who  being  the  youngest  and  worst  paid  of  the  firm,  was  expected  to 
give  the  most  time  and  do  the  most  work. 

“It’s  not  for  me,  of  course,  but” — confided  Mr.  Gillies  to  the  door,  as  he 
pushed  it  open  and  stood  dumb  before  the  gruff-voiced  Robinson,  who  was 
chafing  his  numb  fingers  over  the  stove. 

“  Good  morning,  sir.  Are  you  looking  for  one  of  the  Wm  ?  I’m  Robinson,” 
announced  the  lawyer,  .concisely,  for  the  tall  yellow  man  with  the  dubious  look 
did  not  strike  him  as  a  good  investment  for  much  politeness. 

‘/Yes,  sir.  I  was  looking  for  one  of  the  firm,  although  I’m  sorry  to  trouble 
you  for  nothing —  ” 

“  Heavens  1  what  a  voice  the  fellow ’s  got  A  splendid  baritone.  Should 
like  to  hear  him  try  ‘  Suoni la  TrombaJ  ”  thought  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  a  bit  of 
an  amateur  in  musical  matters.  But  he  said : 

“No  trouble ;  no  trouble,  sir.  Take  a  seat  You  were  saying —  ? ” 

“  I  got  this  letter  last  night  It  is  directed  in  my  name,  but  1  suppose  there 
is  some  mistake.  I  can’t  think  that  anybody  knows  of  anything  to  my  advan? 
tage.  /  don’t” 

Mr.  Robinson’s  professionally  quick  eyes  traversed  the  face,  figure,  and  out¬ 
ward  adornment  of  the  person  so  quietly  uttering  this  forlorn  sentiment,  and 
then  fell  upon  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

“  Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Gillies,  I  presume?” 

“  My  name  is  Gillies,”  admitted  the  clerk,  dubiously. 

“  Of  course.  And  this  is  your  address  ?  ”  pursued  the  lawyer,  rustling  the 
letter. 

“  Yes.  That  is,  I  am  in  the  post-office,  and  my  name  is  John  Q.  Adams 
Gillies.” 

“  Certainly.  I  made  a  few  inquiries  pf  Mr.  Postmaster - before  sending 

this  letter.  It’s  all  right,  Mr.  Gillies,  I  assure  you.  Step  this  way.” 

And  Mr.  Robinson  led  the  way  to  the  inner  office,  pointed  to  a  seat  beside 
the  desk,  and  disposed  himself  in  the  arm-chair  before  it 

John  Gillies  looked  troubled  and  anxious.  For  five-and-forty  years  he  had 
led  an  existence  so  completely  isolated,  his  life  had  been  so  barren  .of  any  tie  or 
interest  beyond  his  own  welfare  that  even  the  slight  excitement  of  receiving  a 
letter  could,  as  we  have  seen,  unnerve  and  distress  him,  and  now  the  matter 
seemed  assuming  an  importance  that  terrified  him.  He  wished  for  no  news,  good 
or  bad ;  he  wished  for  no  meddling  eyes  and  fingers  in  his  afiairs,  even  though 
they  promised  advantage.  The  man  felt,  in  the  hands  of  this  shrewd  lawyer,  as 
an  oyster  should,  into  whose  shell  a  lobster  insists  upon  thrusting  a  claw,  with 
promise  that  the  interference  shall  result  in  nothing  but  good. 

“  I  don’t  think  I’d  better  sit  down.  I  am  sure  it  is  some  other  Gillies  that 
you  mean.” 

“  No,  it’s  not  Sit  down,  sit  down,  sir,  and  I’ll  give  you  the  whole  story  in  a 
nutshell,”  insisted  the  lawyer,  and  the  clerk  slipped  into  the  designated'  seat  as 
if  it  had  been  a  dentist’s  chair. 

The  lawyer  opened  his  note  book. 
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“  Perhaps  you  remember,  Mr.  Gillies,  one  very  icy  day  last  winter,  when  an 
old  gentleman  passing  up  the  post-office  steps  in  front  of  you,  slipped,  and  in 
falling  fractured  his  collar-bone.  You  helped  him  up,  called  a  carriage,  and  at 
his  desire  drove  with  him  to  his  hotel.  You  then,  still  at  his  request,  sent  a  sur¬ 
geon,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  inquire  for  him.” 

“  Mr.  Vaughn,  you  mean.” 

“  Reginald  Vaughn,  Esquire,  late  of - ” 

“  He’s  dead  then  ?  Excuse  my  interruption.” 

Mr.  Robinson  bowed  stiffly,  implying  that  he  excused,  but  did  not  approve 
of  it,  and  after  a  significant  pause,  as  waiting  for  further  remarks  from  the  client, 
continued, 

“  You  called  twice  afterward  by  Mr.  Vaughn’s  express  desire,  and  went  with 
him  to  the  steamer  when  he  left  for  Europe.  He  died  in  London  six  weeks  ago, 
and  just  before  his  death  dictated  an  instrument  bequeathing  all  his  property  to 
John  Q.  Adams  Gillies,  clerk  in  the  post-office  of  this  city.  That  gentleman  is 
undoubtedly  yourself,  and  you  will  please  receive  my  congratulations  upon  your 
accession  of  fortune.” 

John  Gillies  leaned  his  sallow  face  upon  his  hand,  and  looked  moodily  into 
the  fire. 

“It  was  contrary  to  my  usual  habit  to  make  these  calls.  I  only  did  it  because 
I  was  asked,  and  the  old  man  said  something  about  being  lonely  and  deserted. 
As  for  picking  him  up  and  taking  him  home,  I  couldn’t  help  that,  of  course.” 

“  Why,  surely,  man,  you’re  not  sorry  for  having  induced  Mr.  Vaughn  to  think 
of  you  as  his  legatee?”  asked  Mr.  Robinson,  rather  impatiently.  “If  it  is  your 
situation  in  the  post-office  that  you  are  regretting,  I  see  no  necessity  for  your 
resigning  it.  Probably,  too,  you  can  sell  the  estate.  Stop,  I  should  give  you . 
this  packet  forwarded  with  the  will,  and  addressed  to  yourself.  In  a  letter  to 
us,  written  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Vaughn  speaks  of  it  as  containing  important 
conditions  connected  with  the  inheritance.  Here  it  is.” 

“  Another  letter,”  muttered  John  Gillies,  as  he  reluctantly  took  a  sealed  en¬ 
velope  from  the  lawyer’s  hand. 

The  letter  it  contained  was  not  a  long  one,  but  Mr.  Robinson  had  time  to 
lose  and  regain  his  patience  and  to  lose  it  again,  before  his  new  client,  slowly 
re-folding  the  paper,  placed  it  in  the  envelope  and  the  envelope  in  his  pocket. 

“  Well  !  ”  said  the  lawyer  at  length,  for  Mr.  Gillies,  his  chin  buried  in  his 
hand,  seemed  less  and  less  likely  to  break  the  silence. 

“Well !  ”  echoed  he,  rather  irritably.  “  But  it  is  not  well.  If  I  accept  this 
property  under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  me  the  consequence  will  be  an  en¬ 
tire  revolution  of  my  life.  I  am  to  make  this  estate  of  Cragness  my  home,  and 
for  company - ” 

The  lawyer  waited  for  the  next  word,  but  John  Gillies’s  dry  lips  closed  over 
it  before  it  could  escape,  and  when  they  unclosed  it  was  to  say, 

“  You  were  Mr.  Vaughn’s  legal  adviser,  were  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Our  firm  has  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Vaughns  for  fifty  years.” 

“  Probably,  then,  you  can  give  me  some  history  of  the  family.” 

“  Legal  and  medical  advisers  do  not  generally  gossip  of  the  affairs  of  their 
clients,”  said  Mr.  Robinson,  drily. 

“  Certainly  not,  but  if  I  assume  this  property,  I  assume  v.ith  it  a  trust  requir¬ 
ing  as  minute  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Vaughn  family  as  I  can 
acquire.” 
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“  Does  the  late  Reginald  Vaughn  desire  you  to  apply  to  me  for  this  history  ?  ” 
asked  Mr.  Robinson,  cautiously. 

“  In  so  many  words.” 

“  Will  you  show  me  the  letter  expressing  this  desire  ?  ” 

“  I  will  show  you  that  sentence.  The-body  of  the  letter  is  intended  for  my 
private  eye.” 

“  An  odd  man — a  -very  odd  man  was  the  late  Reginald  Vaughn,”  muttered  the 
lawyer,  as  John  Gillies  again  drew  the  envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  slowly  un¬ 
folding  the  letter,  doubled  it  so  as  to  leave  only  two  lines  fully  exposed  to  view. 

“  Nothing  could  be  odder  than  his  putting  this  trusty  and  this  property  upon 
me,  and  I  had  for  rather  have  been  left  quiet  where  I  was;”  said  the  clerk,  mood¬ 
ily.  “  But  even  though  I  refused  the  whole  affoir,  and  went  back  to  the  post- 
office  as  poor  as  I  left  it,  the  mischief  is  done.  My  ideas  have  got  a  wrench  that 
has  unfitted  them  for  their  old  groove.  I  should  always  be  wondering  why  I 
didn’t  accept  fortune  when  it  came  to  me,  and  fancying  a  thousand  pleasures  it 
might  have  brought  with  it.  And  then  this — this  trust — interests  me.” 

He  paused  rather  abruptly,  and  the  lawyer  ventured, 

“  It  is  a  secret  trust,  you  say.” 

“  Entirely  a  secret  trust,”  assented  Gillies,  gravely,  “  and  as  such  I  accept 
it,  and  with  it  the  bequest  of  Reginald  Vaughn,  and  the  utter  change  of  life  in¬ 
volved  in  it.  Here  is  the  letter.” 

Mr.  Robinson  took  the  paper  and  read — 

“  If  you  wish  for  such  help  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  history  of  my  family,  you 
may  obtain  it  from  either  member  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Brown  &  Robinson,  our 
solicitors  for  many  years.” 

“That  is  quite  sufficient,  Mr.  Gillies,  and  I  will  gladly  place  such  knowledge 
as  I  have  at  your  service,”  said  the  lawyer,  returning  the  letter. 

Mr.  Gillies  simply  bowed  with  the  reluctant  air  which  had  accompanied -him 
through  the  interview,  and  the  solicitor,  after  a  moment  of  thought,  began  the 
following  narrative. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CRAGNESS  AND  BONNIEMEER 

“  They  are  an  old  family,  these  Vaughns,  and  as  proud  of  their  honors  as 
other  old  and  well-to-do  families.  They  have  a  genealogical  tree  at  Bonniemeer 
as  tall  as  one  of  those  California  pines,  and  a  crest  on  the  silver,  and  all  that. 
Something  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Egbert  Vaughn,  a  younger  son  of  the 
English  family  of  that  name,  came  to  this  country  and  built  the  old  house  you 
have  inherited,  giving  it  the  name  of  Cragness.  He  died,  leaving  one  son,  also 
called  Egbert,  who  in  due  time  married  a  cousin  upon  the  Vaughn  side,  and 
became  father  of  two  sons,  named  Egbert  and  Alfred.  His  first  wife  died  when 
these  boys  were  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old ;  and  he  married  again,  but  lost 
his  second  wife  in  the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  She  left  one  son,  named  Regi¬ 
nald,  who  died  in  London  six.  weeks  since.” 

“  He  was  this  Mr.  Vaughn  ?”  asked  John  Gillies,  tapping  with  his  dry  fore¬ 
finger  upon  the  letter  in  his  hand.  • 

“He  was  that  Mr.  Vaughn,"  assented  Robinson;  “but  while  Reginald  was 
still  a  child  the  two  elder  brothers  grew  to  be  men,  and  very  quarrelsome  men, 
too.  At  least,  they  could  never  agree  with  each  other,  or  with  their  father,  who 
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favored  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of  them,  but  fixed  all  his  affec¬ 
tions  upon  Reginald,  whose  mother  he  had  doted  on  with  an  old  man’s  fondness. 

“  Matters  finally  came  to  a  crisis  among  them,  and,  after  a  violent  quarrel, 
Alfred  Vaughn  left  Cragness,  and  subsequently  died  abroad.  At  the  time  of  his 
disappearance,  his  father  came  to  town  and  executed  a  bill  bequeathing  the  estate 
of  Cragness  and  the  personals  to  his  youngest  son,  and  all  the  remainder  of  his 
property,  principally  derived  from  the  first  wife,  to  Egbert,  his  eldest  son.  Al¬ 
fred  was  barely  mentioned,  and  received  no  bequest  Soon  after  this,  Egbert 
was  married;  and,  persuading  his  father  to  make  over  to  him  his  promised 
inheritance,  he  built  a  handsome  house  upon  the  property  of  Bonniemeer,  and 
settled  there,  keeping  up  but  little  communication  with  the  father,  who,  with  bis 
youngest  son,  lived  for  a  few  years  at  Cragness  in  a  very  secluded  manner,  and 
then  died,  leaving  Reginald  in  possession. 

“He,  then  a  young  man  of  two  or  three-and-twenty,  went  immediately 
abroad  and  spent  many  years  in  travel.  Finally,  however,  he  returned  home, 
stayed  a  short  tinffe  at  Bonniemeer,  and  then  retired  to  his  own  estate,  where  he 
lived  a  very  secluded  life  until  a  year  or  so  before  his  death,  when  he  came  to 
town  and  sent  for  our  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  an  interview  with  him  at  his  hotel, 
and  who  expressed  himself  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Vaughn’s  recent  disposition  of 
his  property.” 

A  slight  smile  wrinkled  John  Gillies’s  yellow  cheeks.  He  saw  that  the  younger 
lawyer  was  piqued  at  the  preference  thus  shown  to  his  partner. 

“  Mr.- Jones  desired,  however,  that  either  Mr.  Brown  or  myself  should  see 
you  when  you  came,”  continued  Robinson,  “  and  declined  an  interview  on  his 
own  part,  so  whatever  private  clue  he  may  have  to  Mr.  Vaughn’s  motives  does 
not  seem  likely  to  benefit  your  researches.” 

“And  what  became  of  Mr.  Egbert  Vaughn?”  inquired  John  Gillies,  tena¬ 
ciously  clinging  to  the  point. 

“  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Gillies,  but  are  not  you  a  Scotchman  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me  in  turn,  Mr.  Robinson,  but  had  not  we  better  finish  the  Vaughn 
genealogy  before  we  begin  upon  mine  ?  ” 

Mr.  Robinson  glanced  with  increasing  disfavor  at  his  new  client,  but  an¬ 
swered,  coldly : 

“  You  are  quite  right,  sir.  Mr.  Egbert  Vaughn  married,  as  I  have  said,  and 
became  the  father  of  several  children,  who  all  died  young,  except  a  daughter, 
now  married  to  Alfred  Murray,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  a  son,  named  Frederic, 
who,  at  his  father’s  demise  some  years  since,  inherited  the  estate  of  Bonniemeer, 
where  he  at  present  resides  with  his  wife,  a  young  lady  from  the  Southern 
States.  He  has  as  yet  no  children.” 

“  Then  this  Mr.  Frederic  Vaughn  and  his  sister  are  the  only  representatives 
of  the  family  now  alive  ?  ” 

“  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are,”  assented  the  lawyer. 

“  How  far  apart  are  the  houses  of  Bonniemeer  and  Cragness  ?  ” 

“  About  two  miles,  and  each  of  them  nearly  that  distance  from  Carrick,  the 
nearest  village.  They  are  both  secluded  enough.  I  belie  re  I  have  now  given 
you  all  the  information  in  my  possession  regarding  this  fan.ily,  Mr.  Gillies.  Can 
we  be  of  any  further  sendee  ?  ” 

“  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  may  very  possibly  require  your  help  in  this  affair  before 
long ;  ”  and  the  cloud  of  perplexity  upon  the  clerk’s  face  grew  still  darker.  “  I 
cannot  tell — at  any  rate  you  will,  if  you  please,  take  whatever  legal  measures  are 
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necessary  for  establishing  this  will,  and  putting  me  in  possession  of  the  property. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  consider  your  firm  as  my  legal  advisers.” 

u  Certainly,  Mr.  Gillies,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  honor  us  with  your  confidence,” 
said  Robinson,  formally. 

“  You  mean  that  I  have  not  yet  done  so,”  retorted  Gillies,  as  drily.  “You 
are  quite  welcome  to  all  I  know  Of  myself,  which  is  just  this.  I  was  selected 
from  the  inmates  of  a  foundling  hospital  by  a  man  named  Gillies,  a  bachelor, 
^rith  not  a  friend  or  connection  in  the  world,  so  far  as  1  know;  He  did  not  seem 
to  care  very  much  about  me,  although  he  treated  me  kindly  and  Sent  me  to  a 
public  School  until  I  was  twelve  years  old.  At  that  time  I  entered  the  post- 
office  where  Gillies  was  a  clerk.  He  died  Soon  after,  and  I  rose  through  regu¬ 
lar  gradations  until  I  reached  my  present  position.  Pam  now  forty-five  years 
old,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  have  never  been  out  of  the  city  bounds  except  for 
a  country  walk,  which  wearied  and  disgusted  me.  I  am  fond  Of  only  one  thing 
in  the  world — music.  I  dislike  nothing.  You  have  my  history.” 

Mr.  Robinson  looked  at  him  in  astonishment 

“  And  you  are  going  to  live  at  Cragness  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  I  am  going  there.  Farther  I  cannot  say.” 

“  But  how  will  a  man  of  your  tastes  and  habits  content  himself  in  a  solitary 
sea-shore  house.  How  will  you  amuse  yourself?” 

“  I  will  have  an  Organ,”  said  John  Gillies,  softly,  as  a  tinge  of  color  rose  to 
his  sallow  cheek,  a  sign  in  this  impassive  nature  of  rare  and  overpowering  emo¬ 
tion.  “  The  one  wish  of  my  life  has  been  to  possess  a  fine  organ.  I  will  have 
the  best  in  Germany.” 

“  Shake  hands,  Mr.  Gillies.  I  am  a  musical  enthusiast  also,  and  you  must 
come  to  my  house  to-night ;  we  have  a  few  friends  and  a  little  concert  I  think 
you  will  be  pleased  with  some  of  the  voices.” 

“  Thank  you,  hut  I  never  visit,”  said  Gillies,  slightly  touching  the  proffered 
hand,  and  rising  to  go. 

“  As  you  please,  of  course ;  but  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  you,”  and  the 
lawyer  showed  his  new  client  to  the  door,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips  and  a  curse 
in  his  heart 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MERMAID’S  CAVE. 

The  village  of  Carrick  was  a  place  of  few  excitements.  The  departure  or 
arrival  of  the  three  fishing  schooners  whose  several  firms  embraced  everypersbn 
of  consequence  in  the  hamlet ;  an  occasional  wreck  upon  the  ragged  reef  forming 
the  harbor ;  a  small  jubilation  on  election  or  “  Independence  ”  day ;  these  were 
its  principal  public  events. 

A  smaller  but  more  frequent  interest,  however,  centred  in  the  semi-weekly 
arrival  of  the  mail  coach  forming  the  only  communication  between  Carrick  and 
the  outer  world.  Even  to  see  it  whirling  down  the  sandy  street  was  something, 
but  the  knowledge  that  it  bore  the  lean  mail-bag,  perhaps  a  passenger,  perhaps 
some  dim  report  of  news  affecting,  it  might  be,  the  fishing  interest,  it  might  be 
the  less  vital  affairs  of  state,  was  sufficient  to  attract  every  male  idler  of  Car¬ 
rick  to  the  tavern  of  the  Mermaid’s  Cave,  where  it  stopped  for  change  of  horses ; 
while  every  woman  in  town  paused  with  her  pies  half  in  the  oven,  her  baby  yet 
unwhipped,  her  coffee  “  on  the  bile,”  to  rush  to  the  door  and  stand  on  tiptoe  staring 
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down  the  street  as  if  the  Possibility,  for  whose  advent  most  of  us  wait  all  our 
lives,  were  booked  to  her  by  that  especial  coach. 

Never,  perhaps,  had  the  constancy  of  these  idlers  been  more  severely  tested' 
than  on  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  dismal  December  day  when  the  coach,  delayed 
by  a  furious  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  so  far  passed  its  usual  hour  of  arrival  that 
the  dinner  prepared  for  the  passengers  was,  as  Mrs.  Burroughs,  landlady  of  the 
Mermaid’s  Cave,  remarked,  "dried  to  a skillington,  and  had  no  more  taste  left  in 
it  than  last  year’s  seaweed.” 

“  The  worse  for  them  as  has  to  eat  and  pay  for  it,”  retorted  her  lord,  phil¬ 
osophically.  “  But  keep  it  hot,  Jemima,  she’ll  be  here  yet.  Billings  never  failed 
to  get  through  somehow,  and  whoever  he  brings  will  be  hungry  enough  to  eat 
biled  hake  ’thout  gravy.” 

“There’s  the  supper  horn  for  some  on  us,”  said  one  of  the  loungers  about  the 
bar-room  stove,  as  the  blatant  tones  of  a  fish-horn  pierced  the  gathering  darkness 
without,  and  angrily  seemed  to  demand  an  answer. 

“  Reckon  it’s  mine,”  remarked  Reuben  Brume,  with  a  somewhat  uneasy  grin. 
“  But  I’ll  hold  on  a  spell  for  the  stage.  She  can’t  be  much  longer,  and  I  guess 
my  woman  ’ll  keep  a  bite  and  a  sup  for  me.” 

“  More  like  she’ll  give  you  the  bite  without  the  sup,”  retorted  Burroughs,  who 
like  most  magnates  was  fond  of  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  his  courtiers. 

A  general  laugh  followed  his  present  jibe,  for  Nancy  Brume’s  proficiency  as 
a  scold  was  well"  known  throughout  the  village. 

“  What’s  the  joke  ?  I  don’t  see  none,”  asked  Brume,  angrily.  “  Some  folks 
laughs  as  a  loon  squawks,  jest  to  make  a  pooty  noise.” 

“It  takes  wit  to  see  wit,  Reub.  You’d  better  jest  laugh  when  other  folks  do, 
’thout  trying  to  see  why,”  replied  the  landlord,  with  a  wink  to  his  neighbor. 

Brume,  far  from  mollified  by  this  suggestion,  was  still  cudgelling  his  dull 
brain  for  a  retort,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  a  smart  young  fellow, 
whip  in  hand,  entered  the  room  and  strode  up  to  the  bar. 

“  A  glass  of  toddy,  Burroughs,  as  quick  as  you’ve  a  mind  to  make  it.  It’s 
cold  enough  outside  to  freeze  your  mermaid’s  tail  off.  Don’t  you  hear  her 
screeching  ?  ” 

The  dismal  groan  of  the  sign  vibrating  upon  its  rusty  pintles  accompanied  the 
question,  and  Reuben  Brume,  finding  the  laugh  diverted  from  himself,  gave  up 
the  desperate  search  for  a  retort,  and  asked,  instead, 

“  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  stage,  James  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it’s  lumbering  into  the  village.  I  brought  down  a  horse  for  Mr. 
Vaughn  to  ride  home.  It  wasn’t  worth  while  to  try  wheels  nor  yet  a  sleigh, 
such  going  as  we’ve  got  to-night.” 

“  Is  he  coming  in  the  stage  ?  ”  asked  the  landlady,  in  some  excitement. 

“  Yes.  He  drove  the  horses  up  three  days  ago,  but  said  if  it  stormed  bad  he 
should  come  down  in  the  stage  and  I  was  to  meet  him  here  with  a  cutter.  Here 
they  come.” 

A  shout  and  the  crack  of  a  whip  were  heard  at  this  moment,  and  the  inmates 
of  the  bar-room  rushed  in  a  body  out  upon  the  stoop  at  the  front  door,  in  time  to 
see  the  driver  check  his  reeking  horses  and  clamber  stiffly  from  his  box. 

“It’s  some  cold,  Billings,  ain’t  it?”  suggested  Burroughs. 

“  You  put  this  old  concern  down  to  Wylde’s  to-night,  and  see  if  ye’re  as 
chirk  when  you  git  there  as  you  be  now,”  retorted  the  driver,  grimly,  while  he 
threw  open  the  coach  door  and  turned  down  the  step. 
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“  Carrick.  Stop  for  dinner,”  briefly  announced  he,  and  then  leaving  his 
horses  to  the  stable  boy,  and  his  passengers  to  the  landlord  or  to  fate,  he  pushed 
through  the  group  of  idlers,  and  entering  the  deserted  bar,  mixed  himself  a  stiff 
glass  of  spirits  and  water. 

From  the  coach  descended  first  a  well-formed  and  handsome  young  man,  ap¬ 
parently  about  twenty-five  years  old,  who,  nodding  good-humoredly  to  the  spec¬ 
tators,  followed  the  driver  into  the  house.  Close  behind  him  appeared  the 
stooping  figure,  yellow  lace,  and  rounded  shoulders  of  a  tall  man,  who,  slowly 
extricating  himself  from  the  coach,  and  rising  to  his  full  stature,  remained  an  in¬ 
stant  staring  disconcertedly  about  him. 

“Won’t  you  walk  in,  sir?”  asked  the  landlord,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
shivering  a  little.  “  A  nice  fire  in  the  bar,  and  dinner  all  ready.” 

“  This  is  the  town  of  Carrick,  is  it  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  this  is  Carrick.  Was  you  going  to  stop  here  ?”  And  at  the  im¬ 
plied  possibility  the  idlers  paused  in  their  retreat  toward  the  fire,  and  gazed 
with  revived  interest  upon  the  stranger,  whom  a  lucky  chance  had  perhaps  de¬ 
livered  over  to  them. 

“  Yes.  Is  this  the  hotel  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Burroughs,  with  a  little  hesitation.  “The  Mermaid’s 
Cave,  stage  tavern,  post-office,  and  hotel.” 

At  this  new  assumption  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  their  magnate,  some  of  the 
courtiers  drew  themselves  up  with  a  sense  of  increased  consequence,  some 
nudged  each  other  with  sly  smiles,  and  the  disaffected  Brume  openly  re¬ 
marked, 

“Fust  time  I  ever  heerd  the  old  tahvern  called  a  ho-tel.  Burroughs  ’ll  be 
setting  up  for  ‘  the  gen’lemanly  lan’lord’  next” 

At  this  moment  the  discordant  tones  of  the  fish-horn  sounded  again  through 
the  whirling  snow,  and  Reuben,  now  left  alone  upon  the  stoop,  paused  a  moment 
in  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  disobeying  the  summons.  The  supper  hour, 
however,  was  already  passed.  To  return  now  was  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  and 
reap  none  of  the  advantages  of  further  delay,  and  after  a  momentary  hesitation, 
Reuben,  with  a  defiant  grimace  in  the  direction  of  his  home,  followed  his  com¬ 
rades  into  the  bar-room,  and  joined  the  silent  ring  about  the  stove,  every  man  in 
it  bending  his  entire  attention  to  the  conversation  between  the  landlord  and  the 
stranger.  Mr.  Vaughn  stood  a  little  apart,  questioning  his  groom  as  to  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  bes.t  mode  of  travelling  them.  At  another  time  this 
interrogatory,  now  reduced  to  by-play,  would  have  constituted  an  ample  even¬ 
ing’s  entertainment  for  the  frequenters  of  the  Mermaid’s  Cave,  but  to  attend  to 
more  than  one  thing  at  a  time  was  never  a  fashion  of  the  men  of  Carrick,  and 
Mr  Vaughn  they  had  seen  and  heard  before,  while  the  stranger  fell  among  them 
as  a  human  victim  to  sharks  long  confined  to  a  fish  diet 

“  Cragness !  Why  that’s  the  old  Vaughn  place,”  said  the  landlord,  just  as 
Reuben  Brume  edged  into  the  circle. 

“  Yes.  I  wish  for  a  sleigh,  horse,  and  careful  driver  to  take  me  there  im¬ 
mediately  after  dinner,”  said  the  stranger. 

“  But  there  ain’t  nobody  living  there  now.  The  Square  went  off  to  Europe 
or  somewhere  last  winter,  and  there’s  only  an  old  man — old  Laz’rus  Graves — in 
the  house.” 

“  I  know  it  Can  I  have  the  sleigh  ?  ” 
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“  Wa-al  ” — and  Mr.  Burroughs  looked  helplessly  about  the  circle  for  compe¬ 
tent  counsel  in  this  unprecedented  case. 

The  courtiers  stirred  each  in  his  place  as  expressing  sympathy  and  interest, 
but  no  man  yet  ventured  to  suggest  the  appropriate  question  which. should  at 
once  arrive  at  the  point  next  to  be  ascertained,  namely,  the  motive  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  stranger  in  thus  seeking  conveyance  to  a  deserted  and  lonely  house, 
haunted,  too,  as  every  babe  in  Carrick  could  testify. 

“Wa-al,”  repeated  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  again  his  rolling  eyes  traversed  the 
circle.  This  time  they  fell  upon  the  figure  of  Mr.  Vaughn,  who,  having  finished 
his  instructions  to  the  groom,  now  approached  the  fire.  A  brilliant  idea  illumi¬ 
nated  the  publican’s  brain. 

“  Here’s  Square  Vaughn  can  tell  you  all  about  the  old  place,”  said  he.  “  I 
guess  you  don’t  fairly  know  what  sort  of  craft  you’re  shipping  in,  agoing  there, 
and  maybe  he’ll  give  you  some  light.  Square,  this  gentleman  wants  to  go  to 
Cragness  to-night” 

“  Indeed  ?  ”  And  Mr.  Vaughn,  with  somewhat  cold  politeness,  turned  to 
the  stranger,  who,  in  their  long  day’s  journey,  had  not  offered  one  remark  to 
him,  or  vouchsafed  more  than  the  curtest  replies  to  his  own  attempts  at  con¬ 
versation. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  old  place  somewhat  desolate  on  such  a  night 
as  this,”  said  he.  . 

“  Possibly.  But  I  am  not  sensitive  to  such  matters.  Are  there  no  horses 
to  be  hired  here,  can  you  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes.  I  suppose.  Burroughs,  you  could  let  this  gentleman  have  your 
own  horse  and  a  saddle,  couldn’t  you  ?  My  man  says  the  road  is  impassable  for 
wheels  or  runners  on  account  of  the  drift.” 

“  Whitefoot  ain’t  agoing  out  to-night,”  whispered  a  sepulchral  voice  from  the 
kitchen  door  into  the  landlord’s  ear,  who,  starting  a  little,  answered  slowly,  ' 

“  Wa-al,  Square,  I’d  like  to  ’commodate  the  gentleman,  of  course,  and  I’ve 
got  my  own  horse  in  the  barn  as  you  say,  but  I  guess  he’d  better  stop  there  to¬ 
night.  I  couldn’t  send  no  one  to  fetch  him  back,  and  like  enough  it’ll  storm 
worse  to-morrow,  and  maybe  the  gentleman  never  would  get  to  Cragness,  and 
I’d  be  awful  sorry  to  lose  Whitefoot.” 

“  I  suppose,  then,  I  ■  must  stay  here  until  the  storm  is  over,”  said  the  stranger, 
glancing  somewhat  ruefully  about  the  dingy  room. 

“  We’ll  ’commerdate  you  the  best  we  can,  sir,  though  winter  time,  so  it’s 
rather  hard  to  have  everything  shipshape,”  said  Burroughs,  casting  a  dubious 
side-glance  toward  the  kitchen  door. 

“  I  can  suggest  a  better  course,  perhaps,”  interposed  Mr.  Vaughn,  with  a 
little  hesitation,  “if  you  will  ride  my  servant’s  horse  and  accompany  me  to 
Bonniemeer,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  offer  you  a  bed,  and  so  soon  as  the  roads 
are  practicable,  will  send  a  man  to  show  you  the  way  to  Cragness.  Burroughs, 
you  will  let  James  ride  Whitefoot,  won’t  you  ?  I  promise  you  shall  see  the  old 
nag  safe  to-morrow.” 

“  Ves  ”  echoed  from  behind  the  kitchen  door,  and  “  Yes,”  replied  the  land- 
land,  with  some  added  phrase  of  confidence  in  the  “  Square’s  making  it  all  right 
if  anything  came  to  the  horse.” 

All  eyes  now  turned  upon  the  stranger.  His  first  impulse  was,  evidently,  to 
refuse  Mr.  Vaughn’s  proffered  hospitality,  but  a  second  thought  held  him  i  mo¬ 
ment  irresolute,  and  he  finally  said, 
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“  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  invitation,  but  it  may  make  some  difference  to 
your  feelings  to  know  that  I  am  John  Gillies,  heir  to  your  late  uncle,  Reginald 
Vaughn.” 

The  listeners  gasped  for  breath.  Such  a  mine  of  interest  as  was  opened  by 
this  announcement  sufficed  to  engulf  all  Carrick  for  many  a  day. 

Mr.  Vaughn  smiled  frankly,  and  extended  his  hand. 

“Very  happy  to  give  you  a  neighbor’s  welcome,  Mr.  Gillies,”  said  he ;  “and 
I  only  wish  I  could  congratulate  you  on  your  accession  to  the  property.  But 
‘the  home  of  my  fathers,’  as  the  school  girls  say,  had  never  much  attraction  for 
me,  and  I  infinitely  prefer  you  should  be  its  proprietor  to  owning  it  myself  You 
will  come  home  with  me,  I  trust  ?  ”  ( 

“  Thank  you.  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Gillies,  almost  cordially.'' 

“  Then  we  will  set  out  at  once  and  dine  at  Bonniemeer,”  suggested  Vaughn. 

“  But  you’d  best  take  something  to  keep  out  the  cold,  gentlemen,”  interposed 
the  landlord.  “  The  iron’s  in  the  fire,  and  we’ll  have  some  flip  ready  before  you’ll 
get  your  horses  round.” 

“  It’s  churlish  to  refuse  a  stirrup  cup,  1  suppose,”  said  the  younger  gentleman, 
laughingly,  and  Mr.  Gillies  gravely  bowing,  said  not  a  word,  but  watched  some¬ 
what  curiously,  while  the  landlord  drawing  a  tankard  of  ale,  mingled  with  it  sugar, 
spirits,  and  spices,  and  then  pulling  from  the  glowing  coals  a  short  iron  bar  fit¬ 
ted  with  a  wooden  handle,  stirred  the  compound  in  the  tankard,  until  a  rich 
spicy  odor  from  the  heated  liquid  rose  in  clouds,  and  caused  the  souls  of  the 
courtiers  to  momentarily  retire  from  eyes  and  ears  to  centre  in  their  noses. 

Each  gentleman  drained  a  glass  of  the  flip  thus  compounded,  and  the  host 
joined  them  in  another,  saying,  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips, 

“  Here’s  wishing  you  good  healths,  sirs.” 

“A  prosperous  journey  were  more  to  the  purpose  just  now.  Burroughs,” 
said  Mr.  Vaughn,  gaily.  “  Are  the  horses  ready,  James  ?  ” 

“  All  ready,  sir,”  replied  the  groom,  rather  sulkily. 

“  Then  get  your  own  share  of  the  flip,  and  follow  us,”  said  his  master,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  mounting  the  impatient  horses  held  by  the  stable  boy  at  the 
door,  rode  away  as  rapidly  as  might  be,  while  James,  upon  the  landlord’s  broken- 
winded  nag,  followed  as  best  he  could,  comforting  himself  with  several  remarks 
not  to  be  here  repeated.  The  idlers  of  the  Mermaid’s  Cave  attentively  watched 
them  out  of  sight,  and  then  returned  to  the  bar-room  to  digest  the  events  of  the 
evening,  aided  by  Billings,  who  had  decided  the  weather  and  the  roads  to  be  un- 
propitious  to  farther  progress  that  night. 


CHARTER  V. 

THE  OHEN  OP  THE  DUNES. 

As  the  closing  door  of  the  bar-room  shut  off  the  stream  of  ruddy  light, 
which  had  hospitably  marshalled  the  travellers  to  their  saddles,  John  Gillies 
look'd  about  him  in  dismay.  No  such  scene  as  this  had  ever  entered  his 
experience. 

The  twinkling  lights  of  the  hamlet  already  lay  behind  him,  in  frontj  the  dark 
expanse  of  an  angry  sea,  its  breakers  thundering  on  the  beach,  and  rolling  up 
in  great  white  crescents  to  his  horses’  feet,  or  in  their  retreat  dragging  down  to 
the  depths  the  rattling  pebbles  the  next  wave  was  to  return.  To  the  right  lay 
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a  long  range  of  sand  dunes  glimmering  ghostly  white  through  the  darkness, 
while  the  wind  chasing  the  storm  through  their  mimic  gorges  and  shifting  tun¬ 
nels,  and  up  and  down  their  treacherous  slopes,  shrieked  and  yelled  in  its  awful 
glee.  Across  the  scene  a  broad  white  track  bordering  the  black  waters  showed 
the  crescent  curve  of  the  beach,  a  sort  of  terrene  milky  way. 

The  snow  now  turning  to  sleet,  beat  furiously  into  the  laces  of  the  travellers 
with  a  feel  like  powdered  ice.  No  such  scene  had  John  Gillies  encountered  in 
all  his  intermural  rambles,  and  he  was  inwardly  strengthening  himself  against 
an  impertinent  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  his  own  course,  when  his  companion 
shouted  in  his  ear, 

“  A  wild  night,  even  for  the  coast.” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  Mr.  Gillies,  curtly. 

“  I  am  taking  you  by  the  beach.  It’s  a  little  more  open  to  the  storm,  but 
my  man  says  the  other  road  is  drifted  very  badly,”  continued  the  master  of  Bon- 
niemeer. 

“  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you,  sir,”  replied  his  guest,  and  neither  the  weather  nor 
his  company  encouraging  further  conversation,  Mr.  Vaughn  relapsed  into  silence, 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  phrase  of  encouragement  to  his  horse,  while  for 
nearly  an  hour  the  three  men  struggled  on,  often  reduced  to  a  foot  pace  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  now  directly  opposed  to  them,  and  blowing  at  times  with 
such  fury  that  the  horses,  restrained  from  their  natural  impulse  to  turn  from  it, 
reared  impatiently,  as  if  to  overleap  a  tangible  obstacle. 

The  night,  now  fairly  set  in,  was  as  dark  as  is  ever  known  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  water,  and  it  was  only  by  keeping  close  behind  his 
leader  that  the  stranger  was  able  to  follow  the  road  as  it  finally  left  the  coast  and 
struck  in  among  the  sand  dunes. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Vaughn’s  horse  swerved,  paused,  and  uttered  a  shrill  neigh. 

“  What  now,  Thor !  ”  exclaimed  the  rider,  as  he  bent  from  the  saddle  to  search 
for  the  object  of  the  creature’s  alarm  or  surprise. 

Something  like  a  garment  partially  buried  in  a  snow-wreath,  rose  and  fell 
stiffly  as  a  blast  of  wind  swept  through  the  dunes. 

“  Good  heavens  1  some  one  is  lying  here,  frozen  perhaps.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Vaughn,  throwing  himself  from  his  horse. 

Mr.  Gillies  unclosed  his  lips  to  suggest  a  watchman,  but  recollecting  himself, 
was  silent.  James  and  Whitefoot  were  far  in  the  rear. 

“  It’s  a  woman,  I  should  think,  and  she  has  something — yes,  it’s  a  child — 
wrapped  in  her.  cloak.  Do  you  hear  me,  sir ;  here’s  a  poor  creature  and  her 
baby  freezing  to  death  at  your  horse’s  feet !  ”  exclaimed  Vaughn,  impetuously, 
as  his  comrade  quietly  began  to  dismount. 

“  I  understand,  but  I  don’t  know  what  to  advise.  There  is  no  station-house 
near  by,  I  suppose,  where  we  might  apply  for  help.” 

“  Station-house !  good  heavens,  no  1  My  own  house  is  the  nearest ;  but  how 
are  we  to  get  her  there  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  suggest,”  said  Mr.  Gillies,  calmly,  and  in  the  darkness  lost  the 
look  of  disgust  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  companion. 

“  She’s  gone,  poor  creature,  I’m  afraid,”  and  the  younger  man  softly  raised 
one  of  the  stiff  hands,  and  then  replaced  it  beneath  the  cloak. 

“James  !  He’s  out  of  sight  and  hearing,”  continued  he,  impatiently.  “  Well, 
Mr.  Gillies,  if  you  will  mount  again  I’ll  give  you  the  child  to  carry,  and  contrive 
to  get  the  woman  upon  my  own  horse.  They  can’t  be  left  here.” 
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“  I  cannot  carry  the  child.  I  never  touched  one,”  said  Mr.  Gillies,  in  solemn 
alarm. 

“  O,  very  well.  I  shall  wait  for  my  man  to  take  it,  then.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  is  more  experienced  than  yourself  but  I  presume  he  will  not  refuse  to 
make  the  attempt,  when  life  and  death  are  at  stake.” 

“  A  plan  suggests  itself  to  me,”  said  John  Gillies,  slowly. 

“  Indeed ;  what  is  it  ?  ”  asked  his  companion,  with  scarcely-concealed  disdain. 

“  I  will  stay  here  with  the  woman  until  your  servant  comes  up,  when  I  will 
direct  him  to  place  her  in  front  of  him.  You,  meantime,  will  hasten  home  with 
the  child,  as  every  moment  of  continued  exposure  is  a  chance  of  life  lost  to  it.” 

“  You  will  stay  here  ?  Possibly,  James  may  not  come  up  at  all.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  that  old  nag  had  foundered,  and  he  walked  back  to  town,”  said  Mr. 
Vaughn,  doubtfully.  '■ 

“  In  that  case,  I  shall,  after  satisfying  myself  that  no  life  remains  in  this 
body,  leave  it,  and  trust  to  the  horse  to  carry  me  to  his  home.  I  have  read  that 
their  instinct  in  such  cases  is  a  sure  guide.” 

“  But  why  not  let  me  now  put  the  body  in  front  of  you,  and  come  at  once  ?  ” 
asked  Mr.  Vaughn,  in  a  more  amicable  tone. 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  touch  it,”  replied  the  impracticable  Gillies. 

“  Then  I  will  accept  your  own  proposition.  I  dare  say  the  horse  will  come 
straight  home,  and,  as  you  say,  the  life  of  this  child  depends  on  immediate 
relief.” 

Mr.  Gillies,  as  his. sole  reply,  seated  himself  in  the  snow  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  body. 

“  Good  heavens,  man  1  you’ll  be  asleep  in  five  minutes,  and  freeze  to  death 
in  fifteen.  I  did  not  actually  think  of  leaving  you,  of  course ;  but  you  are  so 
very  self-possessed  I  could  not  help  a  little  trial  to  see  if  you  were  in  earnest.” 

“  I  am  always  In  earnest,”  said  John  Gillies,  solemnly ;  and  Vaughn,  with  an 
imperceptible  shrug,  replied : 

“  How  delightful  1  But  here  is  James ;  now  we  are  all  right  at  last  Here, 
James,  come  and  put  this  poor  creature’s  body  in  front  of  me,  and  then  take  the 
child  yourself.  Who  is  that  behind  you  ?  ” 

“  Thomas,  sir.  He  was  sent  down  to  Carrick  just  after  I  started,  and  got  to 
the  tavern  a  few  minutes  after  we  left.  So  he  came  along  the  beach.” 

“  Was  sent  1  ”  exclaimed  Vaughn,  in  a  changed  voice.  “  Is  anything  wrong 
at  home  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Vaughn  is  sick,  sir,”  said  the  groom,  hesitating;  “and  Thomas  says 
Mrs.  Rhee  seemed  a  good  deal  frightened  when  she  sent  him.” 

“  Thomas  1  what  message  did  Mrs.  Rhee  send  to  me  ?  ”  asked  the  master, 
impatiently. 

“  She  said,  sir,  ride  for  life  if  you  wanted  to  see  your  wife  again,”  said 
Thomas,  huskily. . 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  Vaughn’s  lips,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  his 
horse,  he  struck  spurs  into  his  sides  with  an  energy  that  made  the  fiery  creature 
plunge  and  rear,  and  then  dart  forward  as  if  borne  by  the  wind  itself. 

Even  in  that  moment  of  agony,  however,  the  humane  and  hospitable  instincts 
of  the  man  asserted  themselves. 

“  James,”  cried  he,  “  I  depend  upon  you  to  bring  the  woman,  the  child,  and 
this  gentleman  safely  to  Bonniemeer.” 

The  next  instant  he  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BQNNIEMEER. 

With  some  difficulty,  the  grooms  succeeded  in  placing  the  body  of  the 
woman  upon  one  of  the  horses,  and  while  one  man  mounted  and  held  it  there, 
the  other,  with  the  little  child  in  his  arms,  regained  his  own  saddle,  and,  calling 
ilpon  Mr.  Gillies  to  follow  closely,  they  took  the  same  road  their  master  had 
done. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  would  have  rendered  communication  difficult  had 
it  been  desired,  and  not  a  word  was  exchanged  until,  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road, 
the  servants  pausing  to  see  that  the  stranger  was  close  beside  them,  turned  in  at 
a  gate  sheltered  and  nearly  concealed  by  a  dense  growth  of  evergreens. 

At  some  distance,  and  a  little  higher  than  this  entrance,  appeared  the  glanc¬ 
ing  lights  of  a  large  building  dimly  outlined  against  the  stormy  sky. 

A  few  moments  later  the  horses  paused  at  the  foot  of  some  broad  steps,  and 
James,  with  the  infant,  carefully  dismounting,  carried  it  in  at  the  hall  door,  and 
presently  returned  followed  by  two  or  three  female  servants,  who,  with  much 
outcry  and  many  questions,  helped  him  to  take  the  body  of  the  woman  from  the 
stiffened  arms  of  Thomas,  who  avowed  himself  “chilled  to  the  marrow,”  and 
carried  it  into  the  house. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  James,  who  had  privately  resented  more  than  he 
thought  safe  to  express  Mr.  Gillies’s  resolute  non-interference  in  this  work  of 
humanity,  said, 

“  Will  you  get  off  your  horse,  sir,  and  walk  into  the  house.  I  will  speak  to 
Mrs.  Rhee,  for  I  suppose  Mr.  Vaughn  won’t  be  able  to  see  any  one  to-night.” 

Mr.  Gillies  remained  immovable. 

“  I  will  give  any  man  here  a  dollar,  or  as  much  more  as  we  may  decide  upon, 
to  show  me  the  way  to  my  own  house  of  Cragness,”  said  he,  at  length. 

“  Cragness,  sir !  There  isn’t  a  man  or  horse  about  the  place  that  could  reach 
Cragness  to-night.  There’s  no  choice  but  for  you  to  stop  here.  Won’t  you 
please  walk  into  the  house,”  replied  James,  with  respectful  impatience. 

With  undisguised  reluctance,  the  visitor  dismounted  and  followed  his  guide 
up  the  steps. 

“  I  had  rather  go  to  my  own  house,”  persisted  he. 

To  this  remark  James  offered  no  reply;  but,  pushing  open  the  heavy  door, 
ushered  the  guest  into  a  hall,  whose  warmth,  light,  and  the  fragrance  from  some 
large  flowering  shrubs,  offered  a  charming  contrast  to  the  wild  weather  without. 

The  door  of  a  room  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  stood  open,  and  James 
pushed  it  a  little  wider. 

“  Walk  into  the  library,  sir,  and  sit  down,”  said  he.  “  I  will  speak  to  the 
housekeeper.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  go  to  Cragness,”  murmured  John  Gillies,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  quiet  room  and  looked  about  him.  The  lamps  were  not  lighted,^ 
but  a  fire  of  bituminous  coal  blazed  in  the  grate  and  fitfully  illuminated  the  fres¬ 
coes  of  the  ceiling,  the  rare  marbles  and  dim,  lettered  bindings  of  volumes  rarer 
than  any  marbles,  the  carved  blazonry  above  the  fire-place,  the  moss-green  car¬ 
pet,  and  furniture. 

“A  man  of  letters  and  art — a  proud  man  and  a  luxurious,”  commented 
shrewd  John  Gillies,  as  his  eyes  wandered  over  these  details.  “  And  not  a  mu- 
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$ical  instrument  of  any  sort,”  added  he,  with  a  bard  smile  of  contempt  as  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  room,  and  stood  looking  into  the  glowing  coals, 

“  Shall  I  show  you  to  your  room,  Mr.  Gillies  ?  ”  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

He  turned,  and  found  a  woman  beside  him.  A  woman,  perhaps  thirty-fivq 
years  old,  with  one  of  the  most  singular  faces  he  had  ever  seen*  Not  a  trace  of 
color  lay  beneath  the.  pale  olive  of  the  skin,  except  a  deep  scarlet  in  the  lips. 
The  large  eyes,  dark  and  full  as  those  of  a  stag,  had  swept  one  rapid  glance  at 
him  when  she  first  spoke,  but  fell  before  his  own  could  fairly  meet  them.  Heavy, 
masses  of  black  hair  were  swept  away  from  a  low  forehead,  and  half  covered  the 
small  ears.  The  figure  was  slight  and  graceful,  the  hands  small,  the  dress  quiet, 
but  handsome.  It  was  in  none  of  these,  however,  that  the  peculiarity  of  this 
woman’s  appearance  lay;  it  was  in  the  latent  expression  of  the  whole,  a  sort  of 
terrible  intimation  of  something  just  beneath  the  surface,  hidden  for  the  moment 
by  an  unnatural,  quiet,  but  ever  watching  for  a  moment  of  weakness  in  its  guar¬ 
dian  to  burst  from  her  control. 

Something  of  this  the  acute  physiognomist,  John  Gillies,  felt,  but  failed  at 
the  moment  to  reduce  the  perception  to  thought. 

“Shall  I  show  you  to  your  room,  sir?  I  am  Mrs.  Rhee,  Mr.  Vaughn’s 
housekeeper,”  said  the  woman,  finding  her  first  appeal  disregarded. 

“  Thank  you.  I  am  sorry  to  intrude  upon  strangers  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
but  am  informed  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  my  own  house  to-night” 

“  Quite,  sir.  It  is  a  terrible  night  for  any  one  to  leave  a  happy  home  and  go 
all  alone  into  the  storm.” 

She  shivered  convulsively  as  she  spoke,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

Both  words  and  manner  were  strange,  and  catching  rather  at  their  hidden 
than  their  obvious  meaning,  Mr.  Gillies  said, 

“  The  woman  we  found  to-night,  will  she  Recover  ?  ” 

“  She  is  dead,”  said  the  housekeeper,  briefly,  as  she  began  to  ascend  the) 
stairs. 

“  And  Mrs.  Vaughn  ?  ”  asked  Gillies,  doubtfully. 

Mrs.  Rhee  paused,  and  clung  a  moment  to  the  banister  belore  she  answered, 
in  a  whisper, 

“  She  is  dying.” 

“  A  terrible  night  for  any  one  to  leave  a  happy  home  and  go  all  alone  into 
the  storm,”  echoed  through  John  Gillies’s  brain,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  the 
housekeeper  recovering  from  her  sudden  emotion,  passed  swiftly  up  the  stairs 
and  threw  open  the  door  of  a  bed-chamber,  warmed,,  lighted,  and  luxurious, 

“  You  will  find  a  bell  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  sir,  and  dinner  will  be  served  in 
half  an  hour,”  said  his  attendant,  briefly,  as  she  closed  the  door. 

The  guest  stood  looking  after  her  a  moment,  and.  then  drawing  a  chair  to 
the  blazing  fire,  seated  himself  and  stared  absently  into  its  depths. 

“A  terrible  night,”  murmured  he;  “I  wonder  if  what  is  left  of  those  two 
women  will  know  what  sort  of  a  night  it  is,  I  wonder  if  that  housekeeper  was 
very  fond  of  her  mistress,  or  if  she  is  what  they  call  nervous.  I  wonder  if  this 
man  sitting  before  this  fire  is  the  man  who  twenty-four  hours  ago  had  never  been 
out  of  the  city  where  he  was  born,  had  never  seen  one  of  these  curious  people. 
I  wonder  if  they  keep  going  on  in  this  way  all  the  time.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  servant  sent  to  summon  Mr.  Gillies  to  dinner,  found 
him  sitting  in  the  same  position  still  staring  vacantly  into  the  glowing  coals. 
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“  Mr.  Vaughn  begs  to  be  excused  from  dinner,  sir.  He  cannot  leave  his 
wife,”  said  Mrs.  Rhee’s  subdued  voice,  as  the  guest  entered  the  dining-room. 

The  dining-room  door  again  opened,  and  a  small  man  with  quick  bright  eyes, 
and  a  close  mouth,  entered,  and  advanced  toward  the  table. 

“  Mr.  Gillies,  Doctor  Roland,”  said  the  housekeeper,  briefly. 

The  two  men  bowed,  and  seated  themselves  at  table.  Some  trifling  conver¬ 
sation  upon  the  weather,  and  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  sea-shore  in  winter, 
ensued,  but  the  housekeeper  did  not  speak,  except  in  performing  the  duties  of 
the  table,  nor  did  either  food  or  wine  pass  her  lips.  Only  as  they  were  about  to 
rise,  Mr.  Gillies  noticed  that  she  asked  for  a  glass  of  ice  water,  and  drank  it  with 
feverish  rapidity. 

Returning  at  last  to  his  own  room,  he  paused  on  hearing  satifled  grons  from 
a  corridor  just  beyond,  and,  looking  down  it,  was  startled  to  see  a  dark  shapeless 
figure  lying  upon  the  floor  at  the  farther  end,  and  writhing  to  and  fro  as  if  in 
agony.  Cautiously  approaching  until  he  stood  directly  above  it,  Mr.  Gillies 
still  failed  in  the  dim  light  to  discover  more  than  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  woman 
suffering  intensely. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  he,  hesitatingly.  “  Can  I  help  you  in  any 
way  ?  ” 

The  sounds  of  distress  became  more  violent,  although  evidently  suppressed 
as  much  as  possible,  but  still  the  figure  neither  rose  nor  spoke. 

Gillies,  unwilling  either  to  abandon  or  to  urge  his  proffer  of  sympathy,  stood 
irresolute,  when  a  door  softly  opened,  and  Mrs.  Rhee  appeared,  closing  it  be¬ 
hind  her. 

“Chloe  !  ”  said  she,  sternly,  and  stooping  down,  she  whispered  a  few  words, 
and  then  said  aloud, 

“  Get  up,  Chloe,  and  go  to  my  room  to  wait  till  you  are  called.  Mr.  Gillies, 

I  will  show  you  the  way  to  your  own  chamber.” 

“  I  know  the  way  to  the  chamber  I  was  in' before  dinner,”  said  Gillies,  com¬ 
posedly.  “  I  came  here  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  this  person.” 

He  paused,  as  he  spoke,  to  look  at  the  uncouth  figure  now  standing  erect  be¬ 
fore  him.  It  was  that  of  an  intensely  black  negro  woman,  dwarfed  in  stature, 
and  so  malformed  that  her  head,  bent  upon  her  breast,  could  only  be  turned  from 
side  to  side,  forcing  her  in  addressing  any  person  to  give  them  a  sidelong  upward 
glance  indescribably  elfish  and  peculiar. 

“  She  is  Mrs.  Vaughn’s  nurse,  and  she  feels — ” 

Mrs.  Rhee  paused  abruptly.  The  negro  woman  who  had  moved  away  a  few 
steps,  turned  impulsively,  and  catching  the  housekeeper’s  skirts,  buried  her  face 
in  them  with  a  dumb  moan  of  anguish  more  pitiful  than  words.  For  an  instant 
Mrs.  Rhee  stooped  as  if  to  throw  her  arms  about  her,  but  restraining  herself,  - 
said  imperiously, 

“  Come  with  me,  Chloe.  Mr.  Gillies — ” 

“  I  have  no  intention  of  farther  intrusion  upon  the  domestic  aflairs  of  this 
house,  ma’am,”  said  Gillies,  coldly.  “  I  should  not  have  been  guilty  of  it  in 
this  in  this  instance  had  not  humanity — ” 

But  Mrs.  Rhee  had  not  paused  for  more  than  his  first  words.  Already  she 
had  disappeared  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  followed  by  Chloe. 

Mr.  Gillies  walked  meditatively  to  his  own  room,  and  gave  no  further  clue 
to  his  feelings  that  night,  than  to  say  as  he  stepped  into  bed.  “  I  wish  I  could 
have  gone  to  Cragness.” 
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BY  GEORGE 

HOW  the  image  of  some  little  girl  with 
whom  he  has  played  in  early  childhood 
will  linger  in  a  boy’s  memory  after  he  has 
entered  his  teens.  During  all  my  stay  in 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  whither  our  family 
had  gone  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  and 
where  I  remained  until  the  age  of  fifteen, 
there  would  often  come  nights  when  I  would 
dream  of  Isabel  Lockwood ;  and  such  nights 
were  always  succeeded  by  days  when  I  would 
think  of  her  as  if  her  presence  in  dreamland 
had  heen  real.  Mv  father’s  business  in  the 
island  was  the  superintendence  of  a  planta¬ 
tion  belonging  to  a  New-Eneland  merchant; 
and  many  were  the  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
crates  of  oranges  which  he  sent  off  to  the 
seaport  of  Ponce,  that  they  might  thence  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

At  fifteen,  I  was  sent  back  to  my  native 
town  to  obtain  an  English  education,  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  still  remained  in  the 
Spanish  island. 

Isabel  Lockwood,  eight  years  old  at  the 
time  of  my  leaving  her,  was  thirteen  at  my 
return ;  but  how  well  she  remembered  me 
and  the  thousand  little  incidents  with  which 
we  had  been  mutually  associated.  She  was 
still  only  a  little  girl,  but  such  a  pretty  one  1 

u  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax. 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day.’1 

She  attended  the  same  school  to  which  I 
was  sent ;  and  the  old  sympathy  between  us 
revived,  making  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  Fifteen  and  thirteen  1  Our  feelings 
were  snowdrops  under  a  hedge,  which  open 
because  it  is  their  nature  to  do  so,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  spring. 

But  my  ideas  of  sea-life  were  very  high. 

I  loved  freedom,  and  the  school  routine  was 
irksome.  How  different  was  that  close,  dull 
room,  from  the  broad  deck  of  the  brig  in 
which  I  had  come  home.  Here  was  no  run¬ 
ning  aloft,  no  creaking  of  yards,  no  slat  of 
the  great  topsails.  All  on  a  sudden,  the 
whole  Atlantic  Ocean  had  become  a  room 
fifty  feet  by  thirty !  Isabel,  too,  thought  it  a 
very  pretty  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  a  sailor ; 
and  it  was  plain  that  my  land-lubber  school¬ 
mates  suffered  in  her  estimation  for  eveiy 
inch  that  I  had  sailed,  for  comparison  is 
a  great  thing. 

Soon,  however,  an  incident  occurred  that 
had  for  me  all  the  requisite  witchery.  Was 
it  really  a  Colombian  privateer  that  was 
down  below  the  harbor,  or  only  an  unknown 
merchantman?  My  doubts  were  shortly 
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dissolved :  it  was  a  Colombian  privateer, 
though  commanded  by  a  native  of  our  own 
town.  We  could  see  her  masts  over  the 
land.  She  was  a  schooner,  —  carrying,  over 
her  fore-and-aft  foresail,  a  topsail,  top-gal- 
lantsail,  and  royal ;  a  rig  then  much  in  favor 
with  privateersmen. 

It  was  soon  rumored  that  the  captain  was 
Tom  Dale,  —  one  of  our  own  townsmen  who 
had  taken  part  in  our  war  of  1812  against 
England,  but  had  since  remained  continually 
away  from  home.  Some  of  the  old  residents 
said  that  this  could  not  be ;  for  Tom  Dale 
was  dead, — they  knew  when  he  died  in  Ma- 
tanzas.  But  others  answered,  with  a  queer 
kind  of  logic,  that  his  being  in  command  of 
this  privateer  was  a  sufficient  assurance  that 
he  could  not  be  dead.  However,  be  the  case 
as  it  might,  he  did  not  show  himself  on 
shore. 

Like  the  other  boys,  on  the  pleasant  sum¬ 
mer  evenings,  I  often  rowed  my  girl-acquaint¬ 
ances  about  the  harbor;  and  sometimes,  un¬ 
der  the  beautiful  sunset,  Isabel  only  accom¬ 
panied  me.  She  was  not  the  real  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Lockwood,  whom  she  called  mother; 
but,  on  the  death  of  her  parents,  had  been 
adopted  in  infancy  by  the  captain  and  his 
wife. 

Late  one  afternoon  we  approached  close 
to  the  schooner,  —  my  curiosity  having  led 
me  for  this  purpose  to  row  much  farther 
than  usual.  The  vessel  had  sentinels  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle ;  and  a  man  in 
uniform  was  sitting  on  the  tafferel. 

“  Why,  Isabel  Lockwood,”  said  I,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  some  remark  of  her s  about  the  ves¬ 
sel,  as  we  were  close  under  the  stern,  “  what 
a  little  sailor  you  are  1  ” 

The  man  in  uniform  looked  at  us  atten¬ 
tively,  and,  in  a  tone  of  apparently  sincere: 
politeness,  invited  us  on  board.  It  was  not 
yet  sunset,  and  up  and'  down  the  little  bay 
there  were  many  boats  in  sight,  some  of  ' 
them  close  to  us.  Isabel’s  mother,  had  she 
known  of  it,  might  not  have  approved  of  our 
stepping  on  board  the  privateer,  but  we 
nevertheless  did  so. 

It  was  the  captain  himself  who  had  invited 
us.  He  seemed  to  look  upon  us  as  mere 
children,  whom  he  took  the  freak  to  amuse. 
The  questions  he  asked  were  many,  espec¬ 
ially  concerning  Isabel’s  family;  and  he  told 
uh  that  he  was  Capt.  Dale,  who  had  once 
known  everybody  in  the  town.  Meantime, 
other  boats  approached,  but  they  were  waved 
off  by  the  sentries,  —  the  captain  having  no 
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wish)  as  he  said,  to  gratify  a  general  curios¬ 
ity-  He 'asked  us  into  his  handsome  cabin, 
where  I  talked  with  him  enthusiastically  of 
the  sea,  telling  where  I  had  been,  and  now 
gladly  I  would  ship  in  the  privateer  if  it 
were  not  for  offending  my  parents.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Republic  to  cruise  against  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Spain,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
all  the  American  boys  he  could  get. 

Isabel’s  mother  was  the  wealthiest  lady  in 
town,  and  from  the  captain’s  inquiries  I  did 
not  know  but  that  he  might  have  a  hope  of 
marrying  her  for  her  money.  When  quite 
young,  she  had  married  Charles  Lockwood, 
but  when  Isabel  was  five  years  old,  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce  from  him  for  exceedingly 
good  reasons  ;  and  the  court  had  given  her 
the  guardianship  of  the  child,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  Lockwood,  who  had  always 
manifested  for  the  little  girl  an  excessive  at¬ 
tachment.  Perverse  as  he  was  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  he  appeared  really  to  love  little  Isa¬ 
bel,  and  desire  her  company.  The  triumph 
of  his  wife  added  to  his  other  bitter  feelings 
that  of  a  burning  thirst  for  revenge.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  gone  away,  and  none  knew 
what  was  become  of  him. 

“  An  ugly  cloud  rising  in  the  northwest, 
sir,”  said  the  first-lieutenant,  looking  down 
the  companion-way. 

The  captain  went  on  deck,  followed  by 
Isabel  and  myself.  He  said  we  could  not 
get  on  shore,  before  being  overtaken  by  the 
storm ;  that  the  squall  would  be  short,  and 
we  would  have  fine  weather  again  in  an  hour. 
It  was  now  half-past  seven,  of  a  June  even¬ 
ing,  and  often  the  girls  and  boys  remained 
out  rowing  until  nine. 

Soon  the  squall  whistled  through  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  Bel  del  Mar ,  Which  was  the 
schooner’s  name ;  and  after  Isabel  and  my¬ 
self  had  watched  the  foaming'waves  for  a 
few  minutes,  we  were  driven  below  by  the 
rain  and  spray.  The  thickness  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  caused  night  to  come  on  very  fast, 
and  at  eight  o’clock  it  was  dark.  The  squall 
was  over,  leaving  a  strong  and  steady  breeze 
from  the  north,  but  it  still  rained  hard. 

“  It  will  hold  up  in  a  few  minutes,”  said 
the  captain,  “  and  then  I  will  see  what  can 
be  done  for  you.  I  would  n’t  have  you  go 
ashore  in  the  rain.  It  may  be  too  rough  for 
your  little  boat,  but  I  have  boats  and  men, 
and  will  see  you  well  taken  care  of.” 

The  concluding  part  of  his  remarks  meant 
more  than  we  supposed. 

He  went  on  deck  in  his  oil-cloth  jacket 
and  trousers,  and  broad  sou’wester ;  and 
soon  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  a  windlass.  They  surely  could  not 
be  getting  up  anchor!  Curiosity  induced 
me  to  go  up  the  companion-way,  which  was 
closed  by  the  usual  two  doors,  with  a  slide 
above  them.  In  each  of  these  doors  was 


fixed  a  small  light  of  thick  glass,  so  that  one 
within  could  see  what  was  going  on  about 
deck.  They  were  heaving  at  the  windlass. 
I  attempted  to  go  out,  but  the  slide  and 
doors  were  fastened !  In  vain  I  essayed  to 
open  them,  —  in  vain  I  called  to  Capt.  Dale. 

“  Coming  in  a  moment,”  he  said  at  length. 
“  I  am  shitting  my  anchorage  ground.” 

I  heard  the  loud  shudder  of  the  foresail, 
fore-topsail,  and  jib  as  they  were  loosed. 
Then  the  sailors  sheeted  them  home;  the 
anchor  was  hove  to  the  cat-head,  and  the 
schooner  filled  awav.  Where  was  she  go¬ 
ing?  It  was  long  before  Capt.  Dale  came 
into  the  cabin,  and  when  he  did  so  we  were 
upon  the  broad  ocean. 

His  manner  was  kind ;  but  he  was  going 
to  sea,  he  said,  and  we  must  go  with  him. 
No  harm  should  befaH  us,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  would  explain  why  it  all  was.  The 
motion  of  the  vessel  had  made  Isabel  sick, 
but  the  surgeon  of  the  privateer,  who,  as  I 
had  forgotten  to  mention,  had  come  out  of 
his  stateroom  while  the  vessel  was  getting 
underway,  and  spoken  very  encouragingly 
to  us,  now  gave  my  pretty  companion  a  pow¬ 
erful  dose  of  the  extract-of-lemon  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  nature,  which  at  once  caused 
her  illness  to  pass  away. 

In  the  morning,  no  land  was  in  sight,  and 
the  schooner  was  standing  to  the  southward 
under  all  sail. 

I  now  saw  that  the  captain,  with  all  his 
assumed  kindness  of  manner,  was  an  unfeel¬ 
ing  scoundrel,  or  he  would  at  once  have  re¬ 
lented  upon  witnessing  the  distress  of  poor 
little  Isabel,  who  continually  called  upon 
her  mother.  Nothing  would  comfort  her. 
Were  we  going  away  to  the  West  Indies  or 
South  America,  with  the  beautiful  little  girl 
in  this  state  of  mind  ?  As  to  myself,  I  had 
left  none  behind  that  cared  for  me,  — all  my 
near  relatives  being  in  Porto  Rico ;  but  Isa¬ 
bel  — what  would  her  mother  do  ?  And 
what,  moreover,  could  be  the  object  of  this 
strange  kidnapping  ? 

“  Isabel,”  at  length  said  the  captain,  seat¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  cabin,  and  speaking  with 
that  unmoved  calmness  which  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him,  “you  have  a  right  to  know 
why  I  have  taken  you  from  your  home.  I 
am  not  Capt.  Dale,  as  you  may  have  heard 
me  called,  but  Capt.  Lockwood,  your  foster- 
father.  Mrs.  Lockwood  obtained  a  separa¬ 
tion  from  me  when  you  were  five  years  old, 
and  you  were  given  into  her  custody  by  the 
court.  You  were  the  only  creature  for 
whom  I  cared,  and  more  than  once  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  you  into  my  possession,  but 
always  without  success.  In  command  of 
this  privateer,  I  anchored  below  the  town 
with  no  direct  intention  of  taking  you  away, 
or  even  of  seeing  you.  I  simply  expected 
to  learn  how  matters  were  going  with  my 
old  acquaintances,  and,  not  wishing  to  make 
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myself  known,  gave  out  that  I  was  Capt. 
Tom  Dale,  whom  everybody  there  _  had 
known  as  a  privateersman.  Meanwhile,  I 
admitted  no  visitors,  except  a  few  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  came  down  the  harbor 
in  boats,  and  who  were  too  young  to  have 
retained  any  recollection  of  either  Dale  or 
me.  When  you  came  alongside,  I  heard 
your  name  pronounced.  My  subsequent 
conduct  was  from  impulse ;  and  so  here 
you  are.  I  have  at  last  the  custody  of  my 
daughter.  Go  and  see  my  home  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  if  you  should  not  like  it,  we  will  af¬ 
terward  consider  what  can  be  done.” 

Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said  that  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  a  sea  life  was  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  gratified,  and  that  I  might  take  my 
place  among  the  crew  forward.  I  obeyed, 
and  the  following  evening  my  hammock  was 
swung  between-decks,  where  the  foremast 
hands  slept  in  long  and  crowded  rows. 

As  the  days  passed,  I  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  speaking  with  Isabel,  whose  sus¬ 
pense  and  grief  still  remained  great,  although 
in  some  measure  allayed  by  my  confident 
assurance  that  in  some  way  I  would  yet  ac¬ 
complish  her  deliverance.  She  thought 
constantly  of  the  desolation  of  her  mother. 

On  reaching  the  Mona  Passage,  between 
Hayti  and  Porto  Rico,  we  captured  a  Span¬ 
ish  merchantman,  having  on  board  two  lady 
passengers,  whose  presence,  on  their  being 
removed  to  the  privateer,  greatly  soothed 
Isabel’s  troubled  mind. 

Passing  around  the  island,  we  looked  into 
the  harbor  of  Ponce,  and  I  remembered  with 
a  pang  that  my  father  and  mother,  and  my 
young  brothers  and  sisters,  little  suspecting 
my  presence  in  these  seas,  were  carrying 
on  the  old  domestic  life  of  the  plantation  al¬ 
most  within  view  of  the  vessel. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  harbor,  we  chased 
another  merchantman,  —  an  old,  Spanish 
fragato  called  El  Leo  (The  Lion),  from  Ponce 
bound  for  Cadiz,  —  and  as  her  broad  topsails 
became  plainer  and  plainer  to  the  view,  little 
did  I  dream  how  much  for  Isabel  and  my¬ 
self  depended  upon  her  capture. 

This  vessel,  unable  to  escape,  ran  aground, 
the  crew  going  ashore  in  their  jolly-boat. 
We  immediately  took  possession,  and,  as 
the  water  at  this  place  deepened  rapidly, 
anchored  only  a  few  cables’  length  outside 
the  prize. 

At  any  time  after  we  made  Porto  Rico  the 
captain  would  have  set  me  on  shore  had  I 
requested  it,  for  he  always  treated  me  kind¬ 
ly  ;  but  only  by  remaining  could  1  hope  to 
assist  Isabel.  The  two  Spanish  ladies  — 
mother  and  daughter  —  he  might  easily  have 
landed;  but  he  was  an  exceedingly  selfish, 
scheming,  and  calculating  man ;  both  ladies 
were  remarkably  pretty,  and  thus  he  hesi¬ 
tated  as  to  the  disposition  which  he  should 
make  of  them. 


Capt.  Lockwood’s  absence  on  board  the 
stranded  prize  gave  me  on  that  day  an  op. 
portunity  of  acting  as  interpreter  between 
Isabel  and  her  two  lady  companions,  —  no 
objection  ever  having  been  offered  to  ray 
converse  with  the  young  girl  herself.  In 
Spanish  I  briefly  related  what  had  taken 
place,  and  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Castilians 
glowed  with  sympathy  for  the  pretty  crea¬ 
ture  at  their  side.  I  then  opened  to  them  a 
plan  for  their  own  and  Isabel’s  relief,  and, 
somewhat  desperate  though  it  was,  it  seemed 
to  inspire  their  romantic  Spanish  nature  with 
a  kina  of  delight. 

A  thick  fog  already  enveloped  the  shore, 
and  was  fast  rolling  over  the  two  vessels. 
I  had  seen  where  the  crew  of  El  Leo  had 
left  their  boat,  and  knew  that  the  tide  was 
rising.  Silently  dropping  into  the  water 
while  no  object  ten  feet  from  me  could  be 
seen  at  all,  I  swam  for  the  shore,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  reached  it,  waded  along  at  the  water’s 
edge  until  I  stumbled  upon  the  boat.  The 
lights  of  the  vessels  showed  very  dimly,  like 
great  luminous  balls  of  fog.  Sculling  softly, 
I  approached  the  Bel  del  Mar,  The  cap¬ 
tain  had  returned,  for  I  heard  his  voice  on 
deck.  Would  it  answer  to  bring  the  boat 
under  the  stem  ?  I  would  see.  My  hand 
struck  the  schooner’s  counter.  I  could  feel 
that  her  boat  was  hoisted  up  at  the  stern, 
and  this  would  shield  me  from  any  possibil¬ 
ity  of  being  seen  by  the  marine  on  guard  on 
the  quarter-deck.  The  cabin  lights  had 
been  shaded, — a  signal  announcing  that  all 
was  right. 

How  mv  heart  beat  as  I  lifted  Isabel,  slip¬ 
perless,  into  the  boat.  I,  too,  was  in  my 
stockings.  Then  came  the  two  Spanish  la¬ 
dies.  All  was  accomplished  with  utter  si¬ 
lence,  and  then,  with  a  glad,  strong  shove 
against  the  schooner,  I  sent  the  boat  gliding 
out  into  the  fog. 

Soon  the  keel  grated  upon  the  shore,  and 
I  knew  that  Isabel  was  forever  delivered 
from  Capt.  Lockwood,  as,  even  should  he 
pursue,  he  would  not  be  able  to  find  us  in 
the  dark. 

We  had  landed  just  in  time  to  escape 
meeting  a  squall  which  would  have  driven 
us  from  the  land,  and  'which  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Feeling  our  way  along  the  base 
of  a  cliff,  we  at  length  huddled  together  be¬ 
neath  a  projection  of  the  rock  which  the 
lightning  for  an  instant  revealed.  Then 
the  rain  poured  down  in  a  torrent  unknown 
to  more  temperate  climes. 

A  tremendous  bolt  of  lightning  struck 
the  prize  ship,  and  in  a  surprisingly  brief 
space  El  Leo  was  enveloped  in  flames.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sulphur  must  have  impreg¬ 
nated  every  plank,  timber,  and  spar.  Blaz¬ 
ing  away  up  to  the  murky  sky,  she  remained 
stranded  for  a  few  moments  longer,  then 
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keeled  far  down  before  the  wind,  righted 
again,  and  was  once  more  afloat. 

She  drifted  straight  upon  the  schooner. 
The  cables  of  the  latter  were  cut,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  pay  her  off  by  hoisting 
the  jib.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  burning 
ship  struck  her  amidships,  and  her  doom 
was  sealed.  The  Ocean  gleamed  like  the 
Mediterranean  under  Vesuvius.  Further 
and  further  the  fearful  wrecks  drifted  from 
the  land.  The  masts  fell;  the  hulls  grew 
darker  and  darker ;  the  bursts  of  flame  fainter 
and  fainter.  And  when  all  was  again  black, 
I  could  hear  Isabel  and  her  companions 
sobbing  in  a  kind  of  astonished  terror  and 
commiseration. 

“He  was  not  my  own  father, — oh,  I  am 
so  glad  of  that  1  ”  said  Isabel.  “  How  mer¬ 
ciless  he  was  to  my  mamma !  for  I  must  al¬ 
ways  call  her  mamma,  though  I  would  never 
have  called  him  papa.  I  was  only  a  year 
old  when  they  took  me  for  their  own,  five 

ears  when  he  went  away;  so  I  was  with 

im  four  years.  But  it  was  not  that ;  it  was 
his  feelings  against  mamma  and  her  rela¬ 
tives  that  made  him  commit  such  a  cruel  act 
I  have  heard  mamma  say  that  he  sometimes 
acted  as  if  insane.” 

She  still  sobbed  and  cried,  for  the  shock 
had  been  dreadful,  and  she  was  but  a  child 
of  thirteen.  Darkness  was  all  about  us,  the 
cliff  above  our  heads,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
at  our  feet  It  was  a  wild  situation  for  one 
so  young  and  gentle. 

At  length  the  day  broke.  The  rain  had 
not  reached  us  under  the  protecting  rock. 
My  three  companions  had  resumed  their 
slippers  before  landing,  and  now  when  the 
tropic  morning  came  bright  and  beautiful, 
we  ascended  the  cliff  and  gazed  abroad  upon 
the  ocean.  It  rolled  gently  before  the  land 
breeze,  but  neither  far  nor  near  was  there 
anything  to  be  seen  of  El  Leo  or  the  Bel 
del  Mar. 

As  we  turned  landward,  it  was  to  look 
upon  hills  and  woods,  and  the  broad  acres 
of  great  plantations  that  stretched  for  miles 
along  the  shore' and  far  up  into  the  country. 
We  started  forward,  the  paths  growing  more 
and  more  familiar  to  my  feet  at  every  step. 
Soon  we  met  a  number  of  faithful  negroes, 
who  ceased  their  Spanish  doggerels  at  our 
approach,  stared  in  their  white-eyed  surprise 
as  we  came  nearer,  and  then,  at  the  sound  i 
of  my  voice,  rushed  upon  me  in  rapture,  em-  j 
bracing  me  with  their  stout  black  arms.  | 
Some  of  them  next  started  off  like  deer,  for 
the  low,  long  house  which  we  could  see  be¬ 
hind  the  orange-trees  of  a  hill  a  mile  away. 

My  mother,  wondering  and  joyful,  with  her 
locks,  loose,  as  when  she  had  arisen  that 
morning,  met  us  in  the  fields,  —  for  the  ne¬ 
groes  had  carried  the  news.  My  father 
came  also.  What  wave  had  tossed  their  lit¬ 
tle  school-boy  home,  when  they  had  thought 


him  far  off  in  New  England  ?  At  the  house, 
half  the  plantation  slaves  gathered  about 
me,  —  for,  during  five  years,  I  had  been  their 
pet, — and  ageneral  holiday  ensued.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  unselfish  than  negro-love. 
They  danced  about  me  as  if  I  were  their 
own  child. 

Don  Ramon  Gonzales,  'husband  of  the 
elder  Spanish  lady,  and  father  of  the  younger, 
was  sent  for.  He  was  a  notable  merchant 
of  Ponce,  though  I  had  never  before  heard 
of  him  ;  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  when 
captured,  were  on  their  return  from  Spain  to 
Porto  Rico.  I  found  him  a  stately  Span¬ 
iard,  full  of  indignation  at  the  part  acted  by 
the  fillibusters  of  the  Bel  del  Mar ,  and  of 
grave  respect  for  myself;  who,  young  as  I 
was,  had  done  him,  he  said,  a  service  he 
could  never  repay. 

Isabel’s  mother  was  informed  of  her 
daughter’s  safety  by  the  first  vessel  for  the 
United  States;  but  my  young  school-mate 
and  myself  remained  for  two  months  among 
the  orange-groves, —  now  amusing  ourselves 
with  the  plantation  negroes,  now  visiting  the 
pleasant  home  of  Don  Gonzales,  and  now 
taking  exhilarating  rides  about  that  beautiful 
island,  which  is  the  fourth  in  size  of  all  the 
West  Indian  gems,  and  one  of  the  only  two 
that  still  glitter  in  the  coronet  of  Spain. 
Delivered  from  purgatory,  we  had  suddenly 
found  paradise. 

My  New-England  tuition  was,  however, 
in  waiting ;  and  at  last,  with  many  blessings 
and  cautions,  my  blue-eyed  companion  and 
myself  were  sent  out  of  the  harbor  of  Ponce 
in  a  fine  brig  which  carried  the  sugar  and 
coffee  from  the  plantation  that  my  father 
managed. 

Of  all  the  passages  I  have  ever  made,  this 
was  the  happiest. 

"  O  morning  life !  O  morning  love  1 
O  lightsome  days  and  long!” 

I  need  not  describe  Isabel’s  welcome 
home,  the  joy  of  Mrs.  Lockwood,  the  chat¬ 
tering  of  school-girls,  or  the  general  curiosity 
of  the  townspeople.  It  was  something  to 
speak  with  a  little  miss  whose  evening  ex¬ 
cursion  in  a  harbor-skiff  had  so  magically 
changed  to  a  voyage  to  Porto  Rico  in  a  pri¬ 
vateer.  She  was  even  prettier  than  ever, 
and,  though  more  matured  in  spirit,  had  lost 
nothing  of  that  sweet  simplicity  which  had 
always  been  one  of  her  charms. 

No  vestige  of  the  Bel  del  Mar  was  ever 
heard  of.  At  the  end  of  four  years  our  fam¬ 
ily  returned  from  Porto  Rico  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  in  the  old  familiar  town ;  and  just 
in  season,  too,  to  be  present  at  the  wedding 
of  one  whose  school-days  had  for  a  year 
been  over,  and  who  was  already  a  tolerable 
mariner. 

How  happy  I  felt  In  showing  Isabel  the 
superb  wedding-presents  which  my  parents 
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had  brought  us  from 'Don  Ramon  Gonzales  we  talked  of  the  sunny  Spanish  island,  and 
and  his  family,  who  all  regretted  that  they  I  that  early  love,  which  was  pure  as  its  orange- 
could  not  be  present  Ana  then  once  more  blooms. 
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racket-courts  to  master  the  German  flute  or  key  nuch  interested, 
bugle  with  the  same  kind  purpose.  And  then  I  am  he  tide  of  song,  I 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  parents  and  aunts  commend- 
ing  the  execution—* how" happily  does  that  word  exe 


Fhe  only  answer  I  get  is, 

“  A  sail,  a  sail! ”- 


Instead,  however,  of  steitinting 
make  matters  fifty  times  worse. 


SELECTIONS. 


eution  express  the  true  character  of  a  musical  per-  My  vocal  friend  at  the  same  time  throwing  his  raus- 
formance  I  of  these  amiable  young  people;  and  what  sular  frame,  which  is  at  least  six  feet  in  altitude,  into 
is  still  more  galHng,  speaking  ol  singing  and  play-  he  position  of  Brahara,  and  looking  as  if  he  actuhl- 
ing  as— as  what  do  you  suppose ?r-as  elegant  accom-  |y  saw  a  tall  figure  on  the  opposite  shelf,  amongst 
plishtnents— elegant  accomplishments — bless  the  he  Reports  and  Statutes.  I  try  politics:  it  is  the 
raarhj  .  same  thing-— 

1  will  tell  you  my  sentiments,  Sir,  on  the  subject  “A  sail,  a  sail! 

of  accomplishments;  I  have  no  objection  to  French  >  A  sail,  a  sail  appears!” 

and  Italian:  German  is  no  harm,  provided  the  pupil  [  try  literature,  shooting,  the  weather,  my  new  coat, 
confines  himself  to  the  language,  and  contracts  no  which  being  a  rarity  I  expect  will  command  prompt 
liking  for  the  flute*  the  skipping-rope  is  not  to  be  Mention.  All  in  vain;  that  infernal  chaunt  is  the 


^CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MUSIC-HATER. 
Music  hath  charms,”  &c. 


spoken  against,  nor  do  I  impugn  the  respectability  of  only  reply  I  can  extract,  and  this  continues  until  the 
battle  door  and  shuttle-cock.  Then  there  is  drawing  executioner’s — that  is  the  performer’s — lungs  are 


Congreve!  you  live.  Music  had  no  charms  for  the  lawyer  from  studying  his  brief,  nor  the  poor  dog  Frequently  when  1  am  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
some  ofthe  greatest  men  that  ever  lived;  for  instance  of  a  contributor — the  “  canus  impransus"  of  your  from  the  house,  muttering  deep  curses  on  songs  and 
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Burke,  Fox,  Windham,  Swift,  John  .on;  and  what  is  Literary  Zoological  Garden — from  composing  his  songsters,  I  still  hear,  “mellow’ed  by  distance,”  the 
more,  Mr.  Congreve,  it  has  none  ft  r  me.  To  be  article.  I  respect  extremely  those  ladies  and  gen-  same  horrid  sounds- 


plain  with  you,  I  hate  it  more  than  Hotspur  hated  tleinen  who  wield  the  pencil  or  the  brush.  Their  “  A  sail,  a  sail.” 

poetry;  and  am  of  opinion  that  Collin’s  “  heavenly  work  goes  on  as  smoothly  as  their  own  oils;  and  [  then  clap  my  fingers  into  my  ears,  and  run  as  if  for 

maid”wasno  very  distant  relative  of  the  three  Furies,  there  is  no  more  noise  in  the  studio  than  il  the  artist  i  my  l1fe,  determining  with  an  awful  imprecation,  to 

No  music  for  me  but  that  ol  the  suheres.  which  has  were  asleep  on  his  own  pallet.  But  the  pastime  of  pay  no  more  visits  to  a  practising  barrister, 

one  pleasing  peculiarity  1  never  jet  met  within  any  the  musician  is  selfish  and  cruel;  he' gratifies  his  ‘  1  ’ 

of  the  melodies  of  earth — it  is  imperceptible  to  the  ruffianly  taste  at  the  cost  of  incalculable  suffering  to 
sense  of  hearing.  five  sixths  of  the  miserable  beings  within  the  range 

Now  Mr.  Editor!  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble;  of  ids  instrument  of  torture;/or  such  every  musical 
I  know  what  you  are  about  to  say, —  ms.  rument  is!!! 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul,  Like  Cassius,  I  do  not  know  what  you  or  other  men 

And  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  &e.  think;  but  lor  myself,  I  never  see  a  lady  at  a  harp  or 

Why,  there  is  not  a  boarding-school  miss  of  all  my  harpsichord,  or  f  gentleman  (gentle,  forsooth!)  at  a 

uicic  nui  s  ,  ,  il,.  violin  or  guitar,  but  I  fancy  the  instrument  some  spe- 

acquaintance  that  has  not  dinned  that  luckless  quota-  .  ,  ®.  \  ,  .  former  some  bloodv-minded 

tion  into  my  ears  at  least  one  hundred  times;  and  it  cles  oi  racK,  am line  periormer  some  nioouy-minaea 
uuuiuiuiujMi.m  .  ’  ,  executioner,  a  1  rois  Echelles,  or  an  Abhorson.  Se- 


rny 

of  a  fox-hunt.  Music  appears  to  me  to  be  convert! 

ble  to  no  possible  use  but  this,  and  I  yeally  wonder 

. ,  _ _ .  „  „„  the  plan  has  not  been  hit  upon  before  this  by  the 

moved  bv  the  “concord  ot  sweet  sounds,  as  you  call  .*  .. 

V:  , ,  /  ...  r  -  ,  .  iw.i  utilitarians,  or  the  speculators  on  a  new  system  ot 

it,  than  I  myselt,  for  pianos,  barrel-organs,  and  bal-  SHpnil(lnr  ’  1  . 1  -  -  - 

lad-singers  have  not  only  moved  my  ciioler,  but  com- 


MU  ...  ...  '  -  -  -  - ’  / 

provided  they  keep  it  there,  and  do  not  try  to  torce 
it  into  mine;  and  secondly,  I  can  solemnly  assure  you 
there  is  not  in  the  world  a  person  who  has  been  more 


peiled  me  to  move  my  residence  ottener  than  I  could 
tell  you  in  a  long  winter’s  night. 

The  best  and  greatest  king  that  England  ever  had 
was  decidedly  Edward  i.  He  did  exactly  as  1  should 
do,  had  I  the  crown  on  my  head,  and  the  sword  of 


secondary  punishments.  A  scale  of  musical  inflic. 
tions  might  easily  be  graduated  according  to  the  va¬ 
rying  enormity  of  offences.  The  newspaper  wits 
would  call  them  sound  corrections;  hut  never  mind 
the  newspaper  wits;  the  thing  would  answer,  depend 
npon  it. 

For  murder  I  would  have  a  concert  for  life,  or  a 


justice  in  my  hand,  tor  one  month,  he  made  a  gene,^  perpetual  oratorio;  for  homicide  ten  years  perhaps  of 


instrumental  in  hi.  dominion,.  He  did  well;  and  I  u™'.  ”  >  here  sl‘ou!1' I?e  »ip>vating  ctreum- 

honour  him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  Heavens!  81a"“si  fhop-lifting  and  picking  ol  pockets  might  be 
how  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  return  of  those  days,  punished  with  a  certain  number  of  tunes  on  a  barm  - 
Then  should  I  revenged  on  the  Barnetts,  and  the  organ  or  dulcimer,  at  he  discretion  ot  the  cour  t 
Bishops,  nnd  the  Braham.,  and  the  Paganinis,  and  usury  migli  appropriately  he  restrained  by  the  Jew's 
the  Pastas,  What  a  glorias  night  it  would  he  to  I  ta|,P;  housebreakers  by  the  dread  of  being  sent  to 

,u  i)„.  the  house  robbed,  and  kept  chained  to  the  leg  ot  the  , 
see  a  regiment  of  heavy  forte  until  the  musical  education  ot  th?  young 

man  horn  band,  hew  ng  an  S  f  8  |a(|je3  Qf  r|ie  pamily  is  completed;  treason  and  bias- 

down  in  every  directm, it  or  to  see  a  battalion .of  I he  ,,  _what  ,ll0'ld  we  ha'v(,  f„r’thesei-Iha.e it- 


Another,  and  I  have  done.  I  took  a  second  floor 
in  John  street,  Adelphi.  The  first  time  I  slept  there 
I  was  disturbed  in  the  morning  by  what  seemed  to 
my  horrified  imagination  the  screaming  ot  ten  thou¬ 
sand  charity  children!  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  I 
had  pitched  my  tent  exactly  opposite  that  of  Mr. 
Hawes,  the  master  of  the  singing  boys  at  the  Chapel 
Royal,  who  gave  his  neighbours  a  similar  treat  every 
morning  before  breakfast?  Well,  I  had  scarcely  re¬ 
covered  from  that,  ar.d  was  seated  comfortably  at 
mymdrning  meal,  when  my  ears  were  regaled  with 
the  vibration  of  an  accursed  piano  forte,  accompanied 
bj’  a  screaming  that  might  have  set  the  last  trump  at 
defiance.  I  inquired  again,  and  found  the  first  floor 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Barnett,  the  musical  di¬ 
rector  at  Madame  Vestris’s  theatre,  who  practised 
his  professional  pupils  every  day  from  eleven  till 
three. 

This  is  not  all.  Four  o’clock  had  scarcely  arriv¬ 
ed,  when  I  verily  believe  all  the  vagabond  bands  in 
London  began  to  congregate  in  the  street  to  regale  the 
country  visiters  at  Osborn’s  Hotel  with  their  most 
sweet  harmony.  Bagpipes,  panspipes,  and  pipes  ol 
all  description  were  there.  Every  instrument  ol 
name,  sound,  and  torture,  from  a  German  flute  to  a 
penny  whistle,  choked  the  highway. 

Wrought  into  a  phrenzy  I  rushed  from  the  house, 
and  have  taken  lodgings  at  the  lop  of  the  shot  tower, 
across  Waterloo  Bridge.  ,1  shall  have  no  music 
there,  or  the  devil’s  in  it. 


Guards  with  fixed  bayonets  charge  the  orchestra  of 
the  King’s  Theatre,  and  in  the  middle  of  one  of  their 
infernal  overtures,  put  them  to  indiscriminate  slaugh¬ 
ter,  from  the  first  violin  down  to  the  last  bagpipe! — 
Companies  of  light  horse  might  be  employed  to  mas¬ 
sacre  all  stragglers  and  street  performers,  while  the 
police  might  break  into  the  boarding  schools  and 
Academies,  strangle  all  the  young  ladies  they  find  at 
the  harp  or  pianoforte,  and  take  the  masters  and  pro¬ 
fessors  alive  to  be  put  to  death  at  leisure  by  the  slow¬ 
est  and  most  ingenious  tortures.  Were  1  a  monarch 
I  would  order  all  this  and  more;  so  utterly  do  I  loathe 
and  abhor  the  whole  singing,  scraping,  blowing, 
thumping  fraternity.  I  would  inspire  another  Gray 
with  another 

“  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king !” 
and  delight  in  imagining  some  future  Scott,  whining 
over  a  solitary  ballad  singer,  who  escaped  the  gene¬ 
ral  carnage,  and  exclaiming  in  pitiful  strains, 

“The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Pronounced  his  harmless  art  a  crimp.” 
Harmless  art!  the  art  of  a  fiddler,  or  an  organ 


phemy- 

the  traitor,  if  a  male,  I  would  marry  to  a  Priraa  Don¬ 
na;  if  a  female  1  would  give  her  such  a  husband  as 
Paganini;  the  blasphemer  should  suffer  a  torture 
which  would  satisfy  even  Captain  Gordon. — I  would 
inflict  on  him  Mozart’s  Creation. — Pray,  Miss,  why 
do  you  stare  at  one  in  that  way? 

Reaily,  Mr.  Editor,  i.t  is  quite  shocking  in  you  to 
allow  a  person  to  contribute  to  your  Magazine  so 
barbarously  ignorant  as  to  say  it  was  Mozart  com¬ 
posed  the  Creation. 

Now  shall  1  be  even  with  the  young  lady:  rub  for 
rub  is  fair  play. 

Might  1  make  so  hold  with  you,  fair  mistress!  as 
to  ask  you  who  it  was  that  invented  the  tread-mill? 

There  it  is — I  know  it — she  has  not  a  word  to  say. 
Now,  sir,  if  a  young  lady  is'not  obliged  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  autlior  of  one  device  for  torturing  mankind, 
why  should  I  be  flouted  for  being  equally  ignorant 
of  the  author  of  another? 

It  is  certainly  for  my  sins — I  have  scarcely  a  friend 
or  acquaintance  who  is  not  either  a  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  executioner — performer  I  mean — executioner 


grinder,  a  harmless  art!  Pray,  Sir  Poet!  what  may  .  T 

be  your  opinion  ot  the  profession  of  a  cutpurse  and  1  not  the  -word,  it  is  only,the  thing:  I  grant  you, 
incendiary ?  therefore,  it  was  wrong  to  use  it.  Nothing  can  be 

Suppose  we  were  to  try  our  hand  at  the  “  Lay  of  raore  impolite  than  to  call  things  by  their  proper 
.the  Last  Thief:”  we  have  no  doubt  we  could  make  namesj  11  18 ^  unaHstocrat.c-the  infallible  olia- 
an  excellent  ditty  of  it.  raetenst.c  ot  a  plebeian. 


“The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 
The  thief  was  hungry,  weak,  andtOld; 
The  last  of  all  die  thieves  was  he 
Who  filched  a  watch,  or  forged  a  key; 
For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  sped. 
His  nimble  brethren  all  were  dead, 

And  he,  discouraged  and  opprest, 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest/” 


Bujt  as  I  said,  1  move  for 
roy  sins  in  the  most  musical  circle  in  — no  matter 
where.  Madame,  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  cu¬ 
riosity — what  have  you  to  do  with  my  latitude  and 
longitude > 

Well  you  shall  have  a  sample  of  my  sufferings.-— 
u  Ex  uno  dtsce  omnes ,”  as  Machiavelli  remarks. 

I  call  upon  a  friend — a  young  barrister  rising  in 
his  profession.  You  would  suppose  he  was  to  be 
found  drawing  a  declaration,  searching  Peere  Wil- 


Sir,  my  wrath  at  music  and  musicians  is  not  without  lia™8’  or  i™mured  up  to  the  eyes  in  Fearne 

J  i.-  •  i  or  the  louebstone;  it  not  professionally  occupied  by 

reason.  It  is  roy  lot  to  have  a  large  circle  of  friends  _ U  *_,i  ,.,ni 

and  relations,  and  my  life  is  not  worth  a  pin’s  fee. 


because  of  the  perpetual  onslaught  made  on  my  tym¬ 
panum,  not  only  with  the  human  voice,  but  with  a 
greater  variety  of  magical  instruments  than  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  had  in  all  his  band.  What  vexes  me 
most  is,  that  they  take  infinite  pains  and  spare  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  make  themselves  perfectly  expert  at  this  ‘ ° '.u a , 
branch,  for  such  it  is,  of  the  science  of  ingeniously  » tu  nk  you. 

“There  she  lay 
All  the  day, 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  oh!” 
itinn — ’tis  about  a  matter  in  which  1 


them,  you  would  expect  to  find  him  at  some  such 
work  as  Ricardo’s  Political  Economy,  Hallam’s 
Middle  Ages,  or  at  least  anew  novel: — no  such 
thing — nothing  in  the  world  like  it.  I  find  him  at 
the  tip-top  of  a  pair  of  sonorous  lungs — practising  a 
speech  fora  trial  at  Nisi  Prius? — No, — practising  an 
oration  for  a  Political  Union?  No— mo— ^practising 


tormenting.  The  young  ladies  get  up  at  six,  and 
practice  ten  hours  a-day  to  inflict  their  rondos  and  so¬ 
natas  upon  me  as  adroitly  as  possible.  Their  bro¬ 
thers  .will  actually  leave  the  billiard-tables  and  I  ash  a  question- 


am 
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TO  those  who  have  had  but  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  the  inner  workings 
of  the  Catholic  Church  the  subject  of  the 

conventual  life  has  always  been  something 
of  a  puzzle.  Of  course  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  obtain  a  personal  insight 
into  its  details,  just  as  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gain  admittance  into  the  mosque 
of  St,  Sophia  or  a  Hindu  community  of 
religious.  Curiosity,  unsatisfied,  betakes 
itself  to  hearsay,  and  since  those  who 
know  most  arc  generally  most  silent 
about  their  knowledge,  it  is  to  the  gossip 
of  ignorance  or  prejudice  that  curiosity 
looks  for  an  answer.  Distorted  views  or 
imaginary  descriptions  'end  by  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  mill  of  public  opinion, 
and  issue  thence  ground  into  gospel 
truth  and  invested  with  mysterious  (be¬ 
cause  fictitious)  interest.  It  is  strange 
that  a  phase  of  life  which  is  in  constant 
practice  at  the  present  day,  often  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  our  own  doors,  and 
which  has  personal  ramifications  in  the 
families  of  our  neighbors  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  should  still  be  so  much  of  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  the  public  mind.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Amer¬ 
ica  I  have  been  familiarly  acquainted 
with  it,  have  studied  its  principles  and  its 
details  under  many  varying  forms,  and 
never  found  it  less  interesting  because 
it  was  not  mysterious.  Human,  fallible 
beings  arc  the  inhabitants  of  monasteries 
either  for  males  or  females,  with  individ¬ 
ual  peculiarities  and  different  sympathies 
— by  no  means  machines,  but  free  and 
intelligent  agents,  each  with  a  character 
as  individual  as  that  of  separate  flowers 
in  a  large  garden — full  of  personality  and 
of  human  imperfection. ' 

In  Rome,  not  far  from  the  Fountain 
of  Trcvi — of  whose  waters  it  is  said  that 
they  have  the  power  to  ensure  the  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome  of  any  one  who  has  drunk 
of  them  in  a  cup  not  heretofore  devoted 
to  common  purposes  —  is  the  spacious 
convent  called  San  Domenico  e  Sisto. 
Here  the  first  convent  of  Dominican 


friars  was  established,  and  the  spot  is 
historic  ground  in  the  annals  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  Preachers.  In  the  turbulent  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  when  papal,  feudal  and 
democratic  parties  opposed  each  other 
in  Rome,  and  the  vigorous  sap  of  half- 
tamed  barbarian  life  still  coursed  through 
the  pulses  of  Italy,  Saint  Dominic  rose 
like  a  reformer,  a  lawgiver  and  a  peace¬ 
maker.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
entrenched  behind  baronial  walls  and 
fiercely  protected  by  baronial  cham¬ 
pions,  was  a  convent  of  women  whose 
practice  of  their  vows  had  become  too 
relaxed  for  such  a  bad  example  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  unreproved.  The  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authorities  wished  perempto¬ 
rily  to  disestablish  the  convent  and  filter 
its  inmates  through  some  neighboring 
religious  houses  more  zealous  and  more 
edifying  in  their  conduct.  But  the  nuns, 
who  were  mostly  of  noble  families,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  their  charters,  their  immunities 
and  exemption  from  papal  jurisdiction. 
Their  fathers  and  brothers,  the  formid¬ 
able  barons  who  held  within  the  papal 
city  many  strongholds  well  garrisoned, 
took  up  their  quarrel  and  dared  the  world 
to  dispossess  the  refractory  sisterhood. 
Saint  Dominic  had  just  brought  his  friars 
to  the  dilapidated  house  then  known  ns 
San  Sisto,  had  caused  rapid  repairs  to 
be  made,  and  in  his  fervor  had  created 
round  himself  a  nucleus  of  ardent  re¬ 
formers.  The  Gordian  knot  was  refer¬ 
red  to  him,  and  with  characteristic  ab¬ 
ruptness  he  promised  to  cut  it  at  once. 
He  came  alone  to  the  gates  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  presented  no  credentials  from  pope 
or  cardinal,  and  asked  an  interview  with 
the  abbess.  He  spoke  of  the  holiness 
of  an  austere  life,  the  reward  of  those 
that  "follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He 
goeth,”  the  merit  of  obedience,  the  need 
of  reform,  the  great  work  that  his  order 
was  doing  for  God,  and  the  call  for  more 
laborers  in  the  field :  he  proposed  to  the 
nuns  to  be  his  helpers  among  their  own 
sex,  and  his  coheiresses  in  the  heavenly 
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reward  of  the  future.  His  eloquence  and 
zeal  soon  melted  the  haughty  resolve. of 
the  rebellious  but  still  noble-minded  wo¬ 
men.  Roused  to  a  new  sense  of  power 
and  responsibility,  they  embraced  his 
rigid  rule,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  sex,  that  never  halts  midway  in  re¬ 
form,  became  models  of  austerity.  The 

better  to  signify  to  the  world  the  spiritual 
change  wrought  in  their  temper,  they 
migrated  from  the  abode  which  they 
had  sworn  to  make  the  symbol  and  pal¬ 
ladium  of  their  independence,  and  went 
to  San  Sisto,  Saint  Dominic  taking  his 
monks  to  repcoplc  the  convent  across 
the  Tiber  left  vacant  by  the  submissive 
sisterhood. 

It  is  with  this  new  house,  henceforth 
called  San  Domenico  c  Sisto,  that  one  of 
my  earliest  recollections  of  conventual 
life  is  connected.  The  order  is  one  which 
enjoins  strict  enclosure.  The  dress  is 
of  coarse  white  serge  or  flannel,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  long,  narrow  tunic  with  flowing 
sleeves  drawn  over  tight  ones  of  linen ; 
a  scapular  or  stole  ( i.  c.,  a  piece  of 
straight  stuff-  half  a  yard  broad  worn 
hanging  from  the  shoulders  both  behind 
and  before) ;  a  leathern  girdle  round  the 
waist,  from  which  hangs  a  rosary,  large, 
common  and  set  in  steel ;  strong,  thick 
sandals ;  a  linen  wimple  enveloping  the 
face  and  hiding  the  cars,  neck  and  roots 
of  the  hair ;  a  woolen  veil,  black  for  the 
professed  nuns,  white  for  the  novices, 
and  of  white  linen  for  the  lay  sisters; 
and  over  all  an  immense  black  cloak, 
falling  around  the  figure  in  statuesque 
folds, 

In  this  order,  and  almost  invariably  in 
every  other,  a  candidate  is  admitted  at 
first  as  a  postulant  for  a  period  of  six 
months — a  sort  of  preliminary  trial  of 
her  fitness  for  the  religious  life.  She 
wears  ordinary  clothes  during  this  time 
—plain  and  black,  of  course,  but  not  of 
any  prescribed  shape.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  required  by  custom  to  wear 
a  plain  black  cap.  After  six  months  she 
is  admitted  as  a  novice — i.e.,  she  sol¬ 
emnly  puts  off  the  secular  dress  and 
wears  the  habit  of  the  order,  making  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience 
for  the  space  of  one  year  only.  The  de¬ 


tails  of  the  ceremony  vary  in  different  or¬ 
ders,  but  the  cerdmony  itself  is  called  in 
all  by  the  generic  name  of  "  clothing"  or 
"  taking  the  white  veil."  In  orders  where 
a  white  woolen  veil  is  the  badge  of  pro¬ 
fession  (these  arc  not  many)  a  linen  one 
is  equally  the  mark  of  the  novice  and 
the  lay  sister.  Although  there  exists  for 
convenience’  sake  a  distinction  between 
choir-nuns  and  lay  sisters — the  former 
paying  a  dowry  to  the  common  fund  on 
the  day  of  their  entrance,  and  the  latter 
bringing  their  manual  service  to  the 
house  instead  of  any  offering — still,  the 
difference  is  not  spiritual,  and  beyond 
the  mere  distribution  of  labor  is  not  prac¬ 
tically  discernible.  In  orders  where  the 
education  of  youth  is  the  primary  object, 
the  lay  sisters,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  choir-nun  to  whose  charge  the  house¬ 
keeping  is  directly  entrusted,  perform  all 
the  menial  service,  which  would  otherwise 
make  too  many  inroads  on  the  time  of 
the  teaching  nuns ;  but  in  other  orders, 
the  Carmelites  for  instance,  the  lowest 
work,  be  it  of  the  kitchen,  the  laundry 
or  the  chamber,  is  undertaken  in  turn  by 
every  member  of  the  community.  When 
Madame  Louise,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XV.  of  France,  became  a  Carmelite  nun, 
the  first  task  assigned  her  was  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  coarse  dishes  and  the  sweeping  of 
floors.  A  parallel  case  is  that  of  the  Cis¬ 
tercian  monks,  who  to  this  day,  at  their 
famous  farm -monastery  at  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  England,  are  bound  by  their 
rule  to  labor  with  their  hands  so  many 
hours  a  day.  No  exception  is  made  for 
the  abbot  himself;  and  when  we  visited 
the  establishment  a  few  years  ago  we  had 
to  wait  some  time  for  the  abbot,  who  was 
digging  in  a  distant  field.  Scholar  and 
savant  are  not  exempt  any  more  than 
the  humblest  member  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  learned  order, 
and  attracts  many  recent  converts  to 
Catholicism,  it  is  not  infrequently  that 
one  recognizes  in  the  monk-laborer,  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes  or  hoeing  turnips,  some 
Anglican  clergyman  of  delicate  nurture 
and  scholarly  renown.  To  this  monas¬ 
tery,  entirely  self-supported  by  its  exten¬ 
sive  farm,  is  attached  a  boys'  reformatory, 
one  of  whose  products  is  the  most  excel- 
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lent  butter  known  in  England.  Tailoring, 
shoemaking,  carpentry,  turning,  etc.  are 
all  taught  under  the  supervision  of  the 
monks :  those  among  the  boys  who  wish 
it  are  helped  to  emigrate,  and  others  ap¬ 
prenticed  at  the  proper  time  to  the  trades 
they  have  already  been  taught  at  Mount 
St.  Bernard. 

To  resume  our  sketch  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  nuns  in  Rome.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Italy  for  a  young  lady  about  to  "  enter  re¬ 
ligion”  to  choose  agodmotheror///(7(f/7>/(7, 
a  lady  of  proper  age  and  mature  experi¬ 
ence,  who  acts  as  her  chaperon  during 
the  few  weeks  preceding  the  "clothing." 
She  comes  forth  from  the  convent  where 
she  has  been  a  postulant,  and,  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  the  world,  makes  formal 
visits  to  all  her  relations,  friends  and  pa¬ 
trons,  assists  at  public  ceremonies  in  the 
local  churches,  even  visits'  some  places 
of  interest,  such  as  museums  and  gal¬ 
leries.  This  is  her  solemn  farewell  to  the 
world,  and  she  is  supposed  thus  to  have 
another  trial  given  to  the  steadfastness 
of  her  resolve,  another  chance  to  aban¬ 
don  it  before  it  is  too  late.  A  young  girl 
of  an  illustrious  ,Roman  family,  but  of 
very  slender  fortune,  was  about  to  enter 
the  Dominican  order  at  the  time  to  which 
I  allude,  in  1853.  Her  only  sister  had 
for  some  years  been  a  nun  of  a  strictly 

enclosed  order,  and  Mademoiselle  G - , 

having  chosen  as  her  madrina  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholic  lady  who  had  been  enabled 
to  show  her  some  kindness  while  still  in 
the  world,  went  to  bid  farewell  to  this  elder 
sister.  The  rpceting  was  very  affecting : 
the  sisters  could  not  see  each  other  face 
to  face — a  thick  grating  separated  them. 
The  elder  had  long  been  a  spiritual  guide 
to  the  younger:  she  had  led  her  mind 
in  the  direction  of  the  cloister,  and  now 
rejoiced  sincerely  that  God  had  smooth¬ 
ed  away  the  family  difficulties  and  pe¬ 
cuniary  embarassments  which  for  some 
time  had  stood  in  the  way  of  her  voca¬ 
tion.  Still,  natural  affection  was  not 
stifled  in  the  generous,  unselfish  heart 
of  the  cloistered  nun,  and  she  wept  with 
her  sister  at  the  thought  that,  though  the 
walls  of  the  same  city  would  hold  them 
both  till  death,  and  hardly  a  few  blocks  of 
houses  separate  their  convent  homes,  yet 


in  the  flesh  they  should  never  meet  again. 
The  English  godmother  sat  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  cool,  shady  parlor,  sympa¬ 
thizing  in  silence  with  the  touching  scene, 
but  keeping  as  much  in  the  background 
as  etiquette  and  custom  allowed,  that  she 
might  not  intrude  on  this  last  farewell. 
At  length  the  curtain  behind  the  grating 
fell,  and  the  young  girl  had  severed  the 
tenderest  link  that  bound  her  to  the  world. 
Many  other  visits  were  paid  —  some  to 

friends  of  Mademoiselle  G - ’s  parents 

(she  had  long  been  an  orphan),  some 
to  ecclesiastical  personages  who  had  in¬ 
terested  themselves  to  procure  her  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Dominican  community. 
With  repeated  blessings  the  young  girl 
left  their  presence,  every  day  advancing 
nearer  to  her  spiritual  bridal. 

At  last  the  day  came.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  madrina  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
vent  with  her  two  little  girls  of  six  and 
eight  years  old  dressed  in  white  as  brides¬ 
maids,  or,  as  the  Italian  term  angiolini 
has  it,  little  angels.  They  bore  delicate 
baskets  filled  with  white  flowers  to  strew 
before  the  “bride,"  and  their  office  during 
the  ceremony  was  to  hold  the  novice’s 
gloves,  fan  and  handkerchief.  The  young 
girl  herself,  looking  pale  and  earnest, 
walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  convent  chap¬ 
el  in  bridal  robes  of  white  silk,  with  a 
veil  and  wreath  on  her  head,  and  round 
her  neck  a  string  of  pearls,  an  heirloom 

in  the  G - family.  Her  brother,  the 

only  male  representative  of  her  once 
powerful  house,  was  present  in  the  outer 
chapel,  full  of  grief  at  a  sacrifice  which 
he  had  never  countenanced,  and  ready 
to  claim  that  morning  the  only  legacy 
of  his  sister  the  promise  of  which  he  had 
been  able  to  secure — the  thick  coils  of 
her  black  hair  when  they  should  have 
been  cut  off  preparatory  to  her  taking 
the  novice’s  veil.  The  scene  was  very 
solemn.  The  nuns  sat  in  their  carved 
stalls  within  the  grating  whose  black  bars 
divided  them  from  the  "bride"  and  her 
friends  in  the  ante-chapel :  the  chant  of 
psalms  and  versicles  came  down  from  a 
hidden  gallery,  and  the  priest  in  rich 
vestments  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
within  the  railing.  The  service  went  on 
in  the  midst  of  a  palpable  hush;  the 
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very  air  seemed  hardly  to  vibrate;  the 
bride,  attended  by  her  two  angiolini,  left 
her  gorgeous  kneeling  -  chair  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  open  door  in  the  grating, 
where  the  priest  met  her.  Question  and 
answer  were  interchanged  in  Italian,  and 
the  young  girl  vowed  that  of  her  own 
free  will  she  left  the  world  and  joined 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  Prayers  in 
Latin  followed,  then  again  a  chanted 

psalm,  and  Mademoiselle  G -  was 

led  away  through  the  iron-grated  door, 
which  was  then  closed.  It  was  not  long 
ere  she  reappeared  in  the  long  close  tunic 
of  white  serge,  her  head  covered  with  a 
temporary  veil  of  coarse  linen  and  her 
feet  shod  in  sandals.  A  procession  of 
nuns,  each  bearing  a  lighted  taper,  escort¬ 
ed  her  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  (every¬ 
thing  was  visible  through  the  grating), 
and  she  knelt  before  the  officiating  priest. 
A  white  woolen  veil  was  handed  to  him, 
which  he  blessed  with  holy  water,  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  the  prescribed 
ejaculations  accompanying  these  rites : 
he  then  laid  it  on  her  head  as  a  “symbol 
of  the  virgin  modesty"  to  which  she  was 
now  pledged.  Two  nuns  were  at  hand 
to  pin  it  into  the  right  folds  while  a  silver 
ring  was  being  blessed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  veil.  This  was  placed  on  the 
ring-finger  of  the  left  hand  as  a  "symbol 
of  the  intimate  union  and  espousal  with 
Christ"  signified  by  her  renunciation  of 
the  world.  The  scapular  of  white  serge, 
similarly  blessed,  was  then  laid  upon  her 
shoulders  as  a  type  of  the  “  yoke  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  sacrifice;"  and  lastly,  the 
black  cloak,  signifying  charity,  covering 
and  enveloping  the  whole  person.  Then 
in  a  loud,  firm  voice,  instinct  with  passion 
and  resolve,  she  read,  standing,  the  form¬ 
al  declaration  of  hcrreligious  vows.  When 
this  was  over  the  mother-superior  led  the 
novice,  now  Sister  Maria  Colomba,  to  a 
small  table  on  \yhich  lay  a  bridal  wreath 
of  white  roses  and  a  crown  of  thorns. 
She  asked  her  solemnly  which  was  her 
choice  in  life,  and  the  novice  took  up  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  placed  it  on  her  head. 
This  typical  ceremony  I  never  saw  per¬ 
formed  in  any  other  order.  Shortly  after 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  roses,  the  superior  saying,  "In¬ 


asmuch  as  thou  hast  chosen  the  crown 
which  thy  Saviour  wore,  He  rewards  thee 
with  that  which  is  a  shadow  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  crown  reserved  for  His  spouses  in 
heaven."  This  bridal  token  the  new  nun 
wears  during  the  whole  day. 

To  a  few  ladies  and  to  the  angiolini  a 
special  permission  to  enter  the  enclosure 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  day :  a  festive 
meal  was  served  in  the  bare,  cool  refec¬ 
tory,  the  rule  of  silence  being  relaxed  for 
the  special  occasion,  and  the  nuns  wear¬ 
ing  a  happy,  child-like  expression  that 
hardly  varied  in  the  face  of  the  youngest 
novice  and  that  of  the  septuagenarian 
“mother.”  The  strangers  were  shown 
through  the  dormitories,  the  kitchen,  the 
laundry,  the  garden,  the  community- 
room,  where  embroidery,  painting  and 
study  diversify  the  labors  of  the  broom 
and  the  dishcloth,  and  everywhere  the 
i  same  exquisite  neatness,  struck  the  eye. 
Everything  used  in  the  house  was  of  the 
coarsest  description — the  linen  like  sack¬ 
cloth,  but  spccklcss;  the  delf  as  thick 
and  rough  as  if  made  for  sailors;  the 
floors  mostly  of  brick  dr  stone ;  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  unpainted  deal.  Over  each  bed, 
which  is  only  a  board  on  trestles  covered 
with  heavy  sacking,  is  a  common  cruci¬ 
fix  and  a  sprig  of  box  or  olive  blessed  on 
Palm  Sunday.  The  sisters  sleep  in  their 
tunics.  The  library  is  common  property, 
but  no  one  may  use  or  read  any  book 
save  by  permission  of  the  superioress. 
The  rules  of  fasting  and  abstinence  are 
not  exactly  the  same  in  every  convent  of 
the  order,  but  the  broad  rule  is  that  meat 
should  be  eaten  only  on  great  holidays, 
vegetables  and  farinaceous  preparations, 
such  as  most  Italians  are  not  unskilled 
in,  forming  the  staple  of  the  nuns'  food. 
Fish  is  almost  as  rare  a  luxury  as  meat. 
Their  bread  is  coarse  and  brown,  and 
their  drink  indifferently  water  or  a  wine 
so  sour  that  it  is  practically  vinegar.  Not 
that  these  nuns  are  not  good  cooks  and 
bakers :  witness  the  delicate  sweetmeats, 
biscuits  and  pastry  they  offer  to  strangers 
on  such  festival  days  as  the  one  just  de¬ 
scribed,  the  fruit-preserves  in  blocks  sold 
for  their  sustenance  by  the  nuns  at  Fun-, 
chal,  Madeira,  and  the  fairy  frostwork  of 
sugar  seen  on  great  occasions  in  French. 
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convents.  No  womanly  art  is  a  stranger 
to  the  deft  fingers  of  cloistered  nuns. 
Bookbinding  is  a  pursuit  well  known 
among  them,  as  is  .also  the  mounting  in 
delicate  filigree  of  the  "Agnus  Dei”  or 
waxen  representation  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  blessed  by  the  pope  at  Easter  and 
distributed  throughout  Christendom  from 
the  papal  metropolis.  Another  convent 
industry  is  the  preparation  of  the  wafers 
used  in  the  celebration  of  mass. 

These  Dominicanesses  rise  at  four  in 
the  morning  and  dine  at  eleven,  making 
after  that  only  one  slight  meal  in  the 
evening — bread  and  vegetables,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  a  sauccrful  of  macaroni.  At 
stated  times  they  assemble  in  the  chapel 
for  the  singing  of  the  "divine  office,”  and 
always  have  an  early  mass,  at  which  the 
whole  community  receives  holy  com¬ 
munion.  This  is  administered  by  the 
priest  through  a  square  opening  in  the 
iron  grating  dividing  the  nuns  from 
the  altar.  At  eight,  or  at  latest  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  all  arc  in  bed, 
whence  they  rise  again  at  midnight  (in 
some  orders  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  this  custom  involves  rising  some¬ 
what  later,  generally  five  o’clock)  for 
matins  and  lauds. 

The  duties  of  separate  departments 
are  judiciously  divided  among  the  sisters. 
There  is  the  infirmarian ;  the  econome, 
or  housekeeper,  to  whose  share  falls  the 
supplying  of  the  larder;  the  librarian, 
the  sacristan,  the  portress  (often  in  clois¬ 
tered  orders  this  position,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  its  exemptions,  involves  the 
ordering  of  outside  business  matters), 
the  care-taker  of  the  garments  and  linen, 
the  gardener,  the  secretary,  the  mistress 
and  sub-mistress  of  novices.  The  house 
is  managed  like  clockwork.  Punctually 
as  the  bell  rings  each  sister  goes  to  the 
task  appointed  for  that  hour,  and  leaves 
it,  no  matter  how  important  or  absorbing 
it  may  be,  for  the  duty  appointed  by  the 
rule  for  the  next  division  of  time.  Silence 
prevails  among  the  sisters  at  almost  all 
hours :  for  at  most  three  times  a  day 
speech  is  permitted,  and  seldom  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  During 
meals  one  sister  reads  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  aloud.  Each  in  her  turn  takes 


the  place  of  server  at  table.  The  supe¬ 
rioress  alone  has  power  to  dispense  with 
the  rule  of  silence  in  case  of  necessity, 
as  she  transacts  most  of  the  business,  so¬ 
cial  or  legal,  of  her  community. 

During  the  year  of  novitiate  the  nov¬ 
ices  are  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  novices,  whose  authority  over 
them  is  paramount,  though  she  herself 
is  of  course  under  a  vow  of  obedience  to 
the  superior.  When  a  novice  receives  a 
visit  from  one  in  the  world  she  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  “mistress,"  and  if  the  vis¬ 
itor  be  a  near  relation  and  a  woman  the 
curtain  behind  the  grating  is  withdrawn ; 
if  only  a  friend,  the  visitor  docs  not  even 
see  tlie  nun,  as  the  thick  curtain  is  drawn, 
and  the  only  communication  possible  is 
by  speech.  It  is  generally  possible,  on 
any  necessity  arising,  to  obtain  a  special 
permission  to  break  through  the  rule  of 
enclosure:  this  is  done  by  applying  to 
the  superior-general  of  the  order,  or  in 
Rome  to  the  Holy  Father,  whose  au¬ 
thority  naturally  supersedes  all  others. 
Sometimes  the  power  to  dispense  lies  with 
the  local  superior,  but  it  is  a  prerogative 
seldom  used,  and  wisely  so.  In  every 
order-  the  internal  government  of  each 
house  is  of  an  elective  form,  but  when 
once  chosen  the  superiors  exercise  abso¬ 
lute  authority.  The  community  meets 
every  three  years  (in  some  orders  every 
year)  and  chooses  by  vote  a  superioress, 
an  assistant  superioress  and  a  mistress 
of  novices.  Only  the  professed  nuns 
have  a  vote,  and  the  majority  carry  the 
day.  These  “officers,”  once  appointed, 
rule  the  house  and  choose  all  minor  dep¬ 
uties  themselves.  The  heads  alone  of 
each  house  assemble  at  the  death  of  the 
superior-general  (or  abbess,  as  she  is 
styled  in  some  of  the  more  ancient  or¬ 
ders)  and  choose  another,  equally  by 
vote,  the  election  being  sometimes  de¬ 
cided  by  only  one  vote.  This  assembly 
is  called  a  “chapter.”  The  generals  of 
most  orders  reside  in  Rome. 

The  year  after  the  “clothing”  of  Sister 
Maria  Colomba  we  witnessed  the  final 
ceremony  of  her  “profession" — that  is, 
of  her  assuming  the  black  veil  and  re¬ 
newing  her  religious  vows  for  life.  Hith¬ 
erto.  she  had  been  free  to  return  to  the 
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world  and  marry :  henceforth  such  a  re¬ 
turn  (unless  by  a  dispensation  so  rarely 
given  that  it  is  practically  non-existent) 
would  be.  sacrilege.  The  details  of  the 
ceremony  vary  in  different  orders,  and 
with  those  which  are  not  cloistered  the 
scene  is  far  less  impressive.  What  we 
were  going  to  see  included  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  forms  ever  used.  This  time  the 
whole  service  took  place  behind  the  gra¬ 
ting:  there  were  no  "  bridesmaids"  now, 
no  shadow  of  worldly  pomp  was  borrow¬ 
ed  to  enhance  the  last  and  momentous 
consecration  of  religion.  The  novice 
knelt  between  the  superior  and  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  novices,  each  bearing  a  lighted 
taper.  The  white  veil  was  taken  from 
her  head,  and  a  black  one,  previously 
blessed  with  holy  water  sprinkled  over 
it  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  substituted :  the 
low  chant  of  the  unseen  choir  of  nuns 
sounded  impressively  as  the  echo  of  an¬ 
other  world.  Then  came  the  renewal  of 
the  dread  vows,  binding  now  until  death, 
and  the  voice  of  the  young  girl  seemed 
firm  though  low :  her  face  wore  a  calm, 
peaceful  look,  subdued  by  the  solemn 
occasion,  yet  irrepressibly  suggesting  a 
joy  unknown  in  the  world,  where  joy  is 
seldom  free  from  passion.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  ceremony,  however,  was  yet  to 
come.  The  slow  chant  shaped  itself  into 
the  words  of  the  psalm  De  Profundis, 
the  special  prayer  which  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  reserved  for  the  dead,  and 
four  professed  nuns  advanced  toward 
their  new  sister,  who  was  now  prostrate 
at  tile  foot  of  the  altar.  Each  held  the 
corner  of  a  funeral  pall,  which  they  slow¬ 
ly  dropped  over  the  figure  of  Sister  Ma¬ 
ria  Colomba,  and,  kneeling,  held  it  over 
her  until  the  last  verse  of  the  psalm  had 
been  sung.  This  suggestive  ceremony 
closed  the  service.  It  is  a  forcible  and 
picturesque  type  of  the  complete  sever¬ 
ance  of  the  nun’s  future  life  and  inter¬ 
ests  from  the  outside  world,  the  death  of 

her  heart  to  all  carnal  affections,  the 

"dying  daily"  which  Saint  Paul  calls  the 
“  life”  of  the  Christian  soul.  A  long  pro¬ 
cession  accompanied  the  newly-professed 
nun  to  the  inner  rooms  of  the  convent, 
and  for  this  one  day  again  she  wore  over 
the  black  veil  the  bridal  wreath,  which 


to-morrow  would  be  put  away  until  re¬ 
quired  for  her  last  adornment  in  the 
coffin. 

Ten  years  after  our  farewell  to  Sister 
Maria  Colomba  behind  the  bars  of  the 
convent-parlor  we  saw  her  again,  and, 
armed  with  a  papal  permission,  were 
shown  by  her  over  the  whole  convent. 
Those  rare  occasions  when  a  stranger  is 
allowed  to  penetrate  the-”  enclosure”  are 
always  gala-days  for  the  nuns.  I  remark¬ 
ed  the  blithe,  youthful  look  that  shone 
on  all  their  faces :  Sister  Maria  Colomba 
herself,  from  a  pale,  nervous  girl,  had  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  strong,  hale,  buxom  woman. 
Tlie  glow  of  health  was  on  her  cheek,  the 
sparkle  of  innocent  .mirth  shone  in  her 
eye.  There  was  one  among  the  sisters 
who  gleefully  asked  me  to  guess  at  her 
age.  She  was  a  sweet,  fresh  -complex- 
ioned,  matronly  woman.  “  Not  more  than 
fifty,  good  mother,"  was  the  answer. 

She  laughed  and  gently  clapped  her 
hands.  "  Add  twenty  years  to  that,"  she 
answered  with  ah  innocent  burst  of  pride. 
Then  she  told  how  she  had  entered  the 
order  while  yet  in  her  "  teens,"  had  held 
half  the  offices  of  trust  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  had  never  missed  any  of  the 
most  rigid  fast^  or  absented  herself  once ' 
from  the  midnight  office,  never  having 
known  so  much  as  a  day’s  ill-health. 
“Ah,  a  nun’s  life  is  a  healthy  one,  child, 
as  well  as  a  happy  one,”  she  said  in 
conclusion. 

We  went  over  the  kitchen,  laundry, 
refectory,  dormitories,  chapel,  garden, 
etc.  Just  the  same  as  before  —  a  little 
"  calvary"  at  one  end  of  the  garden  and 
a  rough  picture  of  a  Madonna  iq  an  ar¬ 
bor,  the  long,  echoing  corridors  spotless 
as  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  and  the 
smiling  faces  making  a  very  flower-gar¬ 
den  of  the  community -room.  We  left 
loaded  with  specimens  of  the  nuns’  work 
—  Agnus  Deis  in  frames  of  silver  fili¬ 
gree  dotted  with  white  roses  and  hang- 

ing  from  white  satin  ribbon-bows ;  flake- 

like  biscuits  of  peculiar  flavor ;  and  bas¬ 
kets,  pincushions,  etc.  of  delicate  work¬ 
manship.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
convent  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Do¬ 
minicanesses,  so  many  in  Rome  having 
become  barracks  since  the  new  royal 
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authority  superseded  that  of  the  pope. 
But  the  picture  of  San  Domenico  e  Sisto 
as  it  was  in  1853  and  1863  may  yet  in¬ 
terest  many  who  perhaps  will  never  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  themselves. 

This  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  con¬ 
vents  of  the  stricter  and  cloistered  orders : 
there  arc  some  exceptional  houses,  such 
as  that  of  the  Scpolte  Vive,  where  the 
rule  is  far  more  austere.  There  is  but 
one  convent  of  this  description  in  Rome, 
and  I  believe  one  or  two  in  France.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  of  the 
strictest  observances  of  penance  origin¬ 
ated  in  France,  and  are  continued  there 
to  this  day.  This  convent  of  the  Scpolte 
Vive  ("Buried  Alive")  is  not  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  papal  authority,  but 
only  tolerated.  The  nuns  were  forbid¬ 
den  more  than  ten  years  ago  to  admit 
any  more  novices,  and  although  the  in¬ 
dividual  zeal  of  those  who  started  the 
order  was  not  exactly  censured,  still  a 
tacit  intimation  of  its  being  considered 
excessive  and  imprudent  was  given  by 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  court.  Among 
their  customs  (which  much  resemble 
those  of  the  Trappist  monks)  these  nuns 
have  that  of  digging  their  own  graves, 
and  as  the  cemetery  is  small  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  "enclosure,”  the  oldest 
graves  arc  opened  after  a  period  of  for¬ 
ty  or  fifty  years,  and  the  crumbling  con¬ 
tents  ejected  to  make  room  for  the  lately 
deceased.  The  death  of  a  nun's  nearest 
relation,  be  it  father,  mother,  brother  or 
sister,  is  made  known  to  the  superior 
alone,  and  she  in  her  turn  announces  it, 
not  to  the  bereaved  one,  but  to  the  whole 
sisterhood,  in  this  manner :  They  are  all 
assembled  in  the  community-room,  and 
admonished  to  "pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
father  or  mother  "  (as  the  case  may  be) 
“of  one  among  their  number."  To  the 
day  of  her  death  the  nun  never  knows 
how  near  and  dear  by  the  tics  of  Nature 
may  have  been  the  soul  for  which  she 
has  prayed  every  day  since  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made. 

The  Scpolte  Vive,  when  found  guilty 
of  any  breach  of  the  rule,  are  labeled 
with  a  ticket  attached  to  their  habit,  and 
on  which  their  fault  is  written  in  large, 


conspicuous  letters — for  instance,  “Dis¬ 
obedience,"  "  Curiosity,”  "  Talkative¬ 
ness  ” — and  this  they  wear  at  their  ordi¬ 
nary  avocations  for  as  many  hours  as  the 
superioress  commands.  They  never  un¬ 
dress  on  going  to  bed,  and  wear  the  same 
habit  winter  and  summer,  the  stuff  being 
too  hot  for  the  one  and  too  cold  for  the 
other ;  so  that  at  all  times  the  penance 
is  the  same.  On  the  wrists  many  of 
them  wear  iron  manacles  that  graze  the 
skin  and  cause  constant  irritation  at  ev¬ 
ery  turn  of  the  hand :  this  is  sometimes 
imposed  as  a  penance,  but  very  often 
is  voluntarily  inflicted  on  themselves  by 
zealous  members  of  the  sisterhood.  Be¬ 
fore  the  prohibition  to  receive  additional 
novices  the  sisterhood  consisted  of  a  fix¬ 
ed  number,  and  when  a  vacancy  occur¬ 
red  by  the  death  of  one  the  place  was 
filled  by  the  first  on  the  list  of  postulants. 
This  list  was  always  a  large  one,  and 
generally  contained  many  names  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  noblest  families  of  Rome.  These 
details  were  gathered  from  the  same  lady 
who  acted  as  madrina  to  the  Dominican 
nun  Sister  Maria  Colomba;  and  when 
she  and  a  friend  obtained  permission 
from  the  pope  to  penetrate  the  “en¬ 
closure,"  the  nuns  told  her  that  it  was 
twenty  years  since  the  same  privilege 
had  been  granted.  For  almost  the  space 
of  a  generation  no  stranger  had  been 
seen  or  heard  by  them,  for  not  even  the 
privilege  of  a  grated  and  curtained  par¬ 
lor  interview  is  allowed  to  the  Sepolte 
Vive.  And  yet  with  all  this  unparallel¬ 
ed  refinement  of  austerity  they  were  as 
blithe  and  healthy  a  body  of  women,  as 
cheerful  and  youthful  in  manner,  as 
peaceful  and  calm  in  appearance,  as 
could  be  found  among  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  or  the  lay  members  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Mercy. 

The  Carmelites  are  an  order  spread 
wide  over  the  Christian  world.  The  re¬ 
form  of  Saint  Teresa  was  sadly  needed 
among  these  nuns  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  recital  of  the  vehement  op¬ 
position  made  to  her  efforts  shows  the 
merit  due  to  her.  At  the  present  day  the 
order  is  one  of  the  strictest  in  existence. 
The  habit  is  of  coarse  brown  serge,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tunic  and  scapular,  a  cord 
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round  the  waist,  sandals  (iri  England 
and  other  northern  climates  shoes  arc 
allowed),  .a  black  veil  and  an  ample 
white  cloak.  They  rise  at  two  o’clock, 
winter  and  summer  alike,  to  sing  matins, 
and  when  they  retire  to  rest  at  night  one 
of  their  number  walks  through  the  cor¬ 
ridors — in  this  order  each  nun  has  a  cell 
— springing  a  rattle  and  repeating  in  a 
clear  tone  a  verse  of  Scripture  to  serve  as 
a  subject  of  meditation  before  going  to 
sleep.  In  the  choir  the  Carmelites  are 
only  permitted  the  use  of  three  notes, 
the  reason  alleged  for  this  restriction 
being  that  the  service  of  God  must  not 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  an  occasion  of 
temptation  to  the  singers.  These  nuns 
are  very  strictly  cloistered,  and  their 
rules  regarding  visitors  are  much  the 
Same  as  those  described  at  length  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper. 

The  cloistered  orders  are  less  numer¬ 
ous,  but  also  less  known,  than  the  com¬ 
munities  formed  for  active  duty,  such  as 
education  and  nursing  the  sick ;  but  in 
describing  their  constitution  and  rules 
we  show  the  reader  the  true  basis  on 
which  the  more  modern  and  active  or¬ 
ders  arc  constituted.  The  traditions  of 
the  spiritual  life  came  down  through 
them,  and  they  represent  the  principle 
of  vicarious  oblation  which  animates  all 
the  different  phases  of  convent  life ;  i.  e., 
the  substitution  of  a  small  body  of  volun¬ 
tary  servants  of  God  for  the  entire  world, 
which  ought  to  be  perpetually  engaged 
in  His  service  and  worship.  The  Bene¬ 
dictines,  Capuchins  and  Visitation  nuns 
arc  also  cloistered,  but  the  last  arc  the 
only  ones  of  this  description  who  are 
likewise  teachers  of  youth.  Many  very 
superior  women  belong  to  this  order, 
which,  except  for  the  enclosure,  practices 
no  special  physical  austerities.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  rule  is  the  subduing  of  the 
will  and  the  curbing  of  the  spirit.  The 
order  is  a  recent  one,  and  was  instituted 
by  Saint  Francis  of  Sales  while  Beza  ruled 
in  Geneva  and  the  Reformation  had  just 
disturbed  the  religious  balance  of  Europe. 
With  consummate  prudence  the  new  or¬ 
der  was  directed  to  employ  the  means  best 
understood  by  the  age.  Cold  calculation 
had  succeeded  to  ardent  zeal :  the  Dublic 


mind  no  longer  instinctively  revered  the 
old  heroic  type  of  dragon-tamers,  be  they 
called  Roland  or  Saint  Benedict.  The 
new  current  required  a  new  rudder,  and 
the  Visitation  nuns  supplied  the  need. 
At  first  they  were  not  even  meant  to  be 
cloistered,  but  to  form  a  kind  of  mission¬ 
ary  society  (as  their  very  name  implies) 
among  the  Calvinists  of  Savoy  and 
France.  This  original  intention  was 
soon  overruled  by  the  Italian  advisers 
of  Saint  Francis :  the  southern  European 
mind  has  ever  been  slow  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  a  more  spiritual  protection  than 
bolts  and  bars.  But  even  in  their  clois¬ 
tered  sphere  the  Visitation  nuns  clung  to 
useful,  active  work,  and  became  a  teach¬ 
ing  order.  They  and  the  Ursulines  (who 
in  Italy,  at  least,  are  cloistered)  shared 
this  task  among  them  till  the.  more  mod¬ 
ern  order  of  the  "Sacred  Heart "  almost 
monopolized  it.  I  have  myself  known 
women  of  the  most  tried  virtue  and  rare 
learning  among  the  “  Visitandines." 
Their  rule  is  less  strict  about  visitors, 
and  even  strangers  arc  admitted  to  the 
parlor  without  a  curtain  being  drawn  be¬ 
hind  the  grating.  Their  features  arc  thus 
perfectly  visible,  and  you  can  even  shake 
hands  between  the  bars. 

Even  to  this  day  there  is  hardly  a  no¬ 
ble  family  of  Catholic  Europe  that  has 
not  one  or  more  representatives  among 
the  religious  orders.  In  England,  both 
among  "converts "  and  families  of  old 
Catholic  stock,  there  are  many  girls 
whose  names  have  been  absorbed  into, 
those  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  ring, 
and  veil  of  a  novice.  In  Flanders  there: 
are  fully  half  a  dozen  convents — at  Bru¬ 
ges,  Antwerp  and  Louvain — emphatic¬ 
ally  called  "English,”  and  founded  by 
scions  of  great  English  families  exiled  for 
their  adherence  to  the  old  faith  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  .They  are  most¬ 
ly  Augustinians.  The  new  order  of  the 
"Sacred  Heart”  has  drawn  to  it  women 
from  Russia,  Spain,  America,  as  well  as 
from  its  native  land  of  France,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  have  won  a  worldwide 
fame  in  the  hospitals  of  the  East  and  the 
recent  battle-fields  of  the  West. 

I  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  life  of  the 
old  contemplative,  cloistered  orders,  be- 
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cause  they  are  less  known  to  the  public 
and  more  mistakes  arc  made  about  their 
constitution  and  rules,  and  also  because 
in  these  old  cradle-institutions  arc  hidden 
the  roots  of  the  whole  religious  system 
which  to  this  day  crops  out  so  vigorous¬ 
ly  in  works  of  mercy  over  every  land 
where  the  Catholic  Church  has  a  foot-, 
hold.  Among  the  uncloistercd  orders  of 
religious  women — and  here  we  expect  to 
be  better  understood  and  more  fairly  met 
by  those  whose  knowledge  of  "  religion  ” 
is  not  personal — there  are  many  that  ful¬ 
fill  heroic  missions,  perform  useful  tasks, 
or  even  silent,  uncomplaining  drudgery. 
In  all  large  European  towns  the  cornelle 
of  the  Sister  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  is  seen 
in  hospital,  prison  and  asylum,  in  the 
garret  of  the  dying  workman  as  well 
as  by  the  bed  where  the  warrior  lies 
in  state — in  the  humble,  schools  of  the 
lowest  suburbs  and  in  the  creches  of  the 
darkest  byways. 

The  creche — so  called  in  remembrance 
of  the  crib  of  Bethlehem — is  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  use  to  poor  women 
obliged  to  work  for  their  living.  They 
either  find  their  children  an  insuperable 
bar  to  their  labor,  or  else  a  source  of 
constant  anxiety  during  their  absence. 
To  the  c ritchc,  however,  they  can  take 
the  little  ones  in  the  early  morning  and 
leave  them  till  late  at  night,  paying  only 
a  small  sum,  such  as  five  cents  a  day, 
if  they  arc  able,  while  if  circumstances 
warrant  their  being  exempted  even  this 
is  not  required.  The  house  is  supported 
chiefly  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  sisters  often  have  lay  assistants  eag¬ 
er  to  share  in  their  labor  of  love.  The 
children  arc  taken  in  at  all  ages,  the 
tiniest  unweaned  infant  not  excepted; 
there  arc  little  cots  of  all  sizes  prepared 
for  them,  an  abundance  of  milk,  toys 
for  the  older  ones,  picture-books,  etc. 
They  are  fed  three  times  a  day,  washed 
and  combed  before  being  sent  home  (al¬ 
though  constant  applicants  arc  expected 
to  bring  their  children  tidy  and  neat  on 
first  arrival),  and  if  the  mother  fails  to 
return  at  night,  they  arc  of  course  housed 
with  the  tendcrcst  care.  As  there  would 
be  no  room  to  accommodate  permanent 
baby-boarders  without  impairing  the  orig¬ 


inal  intention  for  which  the  cr&che  is 
opened,  these  little  waifs,  if  not  claimed 
after  three  nights  and  days,  arc  sent  to 
the  foundling  asylum :  this,  however,  does 
not  often  occur.  There  are  many  of  these 
institutions  scattered  '  through  France : 
London  has  two,  and  New  York  will 
soon  have  one — perhaps  by  this  time 
it  has  already  been  opened.  A  woman 
earning  her  bread  by  hard  work  would 
have  to  leave  her  children  in  the  care  of 
some  neighbor,  who  most  likely  would 
fail  in  her  task  or  teach  the  children  bad 
things,- and  demand  some  compensation 
v  all  the  same.  If  the  eldest  child  were 
left  in  charge  of  younger  infants,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  the  honest  poor,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  break  or  injure 
its  spine  by  carrying  the  little  ones.  All 
this  anxiety  is  avoided  by  this  beautiful 
and  inviting  arrangement,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  under  the  management  of  the  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity.  The  London  c riches 
have  a  night  school  for  working  girls  and 
grown  women  in  connection  with  the 
principal  part  of  the  institution ;  also 
a  Sunday  school  for  children.  Among 
the  rules  is  one  which  forbids  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  artificial  flowers  or  any  tawdry 
finery  during  school-time.  But  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  London  artificial  flowers  in 
a  Sunday  bonnet  are  a  sign  of  a  reclaim¬ 
ed  female  drunkard,  as  the  clergyman 
has  hit  on  the  ingenious  method  of  ad¬ 
vising  the  women  to  leave  off  drinking, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  afford'  some 
Sunday  finery  wherewith  to  please  their 
husbands'  eyes  and  to  hold  up  their 
heads  with  the  best  in  church  I 
Old  age  is  as  helpless  as  infancy,  and 
less  attractive  in  its  helplessness,  so  that 
the  task  undertaken  by  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  is  still  more  meritorious 
when  performed  in  the  devoted  spirit 
which  characterizes  them.  They  are  lit¬ 
erally  the  servants  of  beggars :  they  are 
bound  to  possess  nothing  and  to  hoard 
nothing ;  they  live  on  the  refuse  of  ref¬ 
use,  begging  the  crumbs  from  rich  men’s 
tables  to  feed  the  hungry  ones  under  their 
care,  and  when  these  are  satisfied  sitting 
down  to  the  scanty  remains.  They  have 
a  large  establishment  in  London,  which 
I  once  visited,  but  which  has  since  been 
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divided  into  two,  the  aim  of  both  con¬ 
tinuing  the  same.  The  sisters  wear  a 
very  unpretending  black  gown  and  cap : 
when  out  of  doors  they  add  to  this  a 
poke-bonnet  and  thick  veil,  with  a  large 
black  shawl.  They  have  a  little  donkey- 
cart,  which  they  drive  themselves,  and 
which  makes  daily  pilgrimages  all  over 
town,  stopping  at  the  houses  of  the  rich 
of  all  denominations  and  receiving  con¬ 
tributions  of  that  which  is  too  often 
thought  below  the  cook’s  while  to  claim 
as  a  perquisite.  So  laden,  the  Little  Sis¬ 
ters  return  to  their  old  people,  and  a 
transformation  begins  in  the  vast  kitchen. 
No  one  would  believe  what  savory  dishes 
they  manufacture  out  of  the  leavings  and 
parings  of  great  houses:  everything  is 
sifted,  cleaned,  washed,  as  the  case  re¬ 
quires;  each  kind  of  food  is  carefully 
separated  and  placed  in  its  appointed 
place;  an  immense  cauldron  is  contin¬ 
ually  on  the  fire,  and  soups  and  jellies 
arc  in  a  constant  state  of  fusion  and 
preparation.  Puddings  of  all  sorts  come 
out  of  the  renovating  oven :  joints  of 
roast  meat  are  the  only  things  which  are 
exceptional,  and  sometimes  the  more 
generous  charity  of  some  outsider  adds 
even  this  luxury  to  the  usual  fare.  The 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  clothe  as  well 
ns  feed  their  charges :  for  this,  tob,  they 
trust  to  charity,  and  left-off  clothes  arc  a 
great  boon  to  them.  They  are  so  inge¬ 
nious  that  there  is  hardly  a  thing  of  which 
they  cannot  make  a  deft  use.  They  have 
houses  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  already  do  an  immense  deal  of  good 
among  the  destitute  aged  poor. 

The  Order  of  Sion  is  a  rather  peculiar 
one,  its  principal  object  being  the  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity  and  subsequent 
education  of  young.  Jewesses.  It  has 
been  founded  within  the  last  forty  years 
by  the  brothers  Ratisbonne,  both  of  them 
Jews  of  distinction  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  elder  brother  (they  are 
both  priests  now)  superintends  the  order 
in  Europe:  the  younger  resides  at  the 
mother-house  at  Jerusalem.  The  con¬ 
vent  is  an  educational  establishment, 
where  the  daughters  of  Orientals  of  all 
kinds  are  received — Jews,  Arabs,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  etc.  In  Europe  the  houses, 


of  course,  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
Jewish  pupils,  else  they  would  find  less 
work  than  their  many  hands  could  do, 
but  receive  boarders  and  give  a  solid  ed¬ 
ucation  like  the  other  and  more  fashion¬ 
able  convents.  As  a  child  I  lived  nearly 
<1  year  in  one  of' these  houses,  a  large, 
roomy,  silent  villa,  two  hours  from  Paris. 
Behind  the  house  was  a  garden  and  grove 
crossed  in  all  directions  by  bewildering 
little  paths  leading  into  unexpected  hol¬ 
lows  where  a  rustic  altar  and  statuette  of 
Our  Lady  would  be  placed,  or  a  crucifix 
erected  in  startling  loneliness  on  a  little 
hillock.  A  wide  avenue  of  lime  trees, 
where  the  pupils  might  be  seen  early  in 
the  morning  studying  their  tasks,  or  in 
the  afternoon  eating  their  luncheon  of 
grapes  and  brown  bread,  traversed  this 
grove  in  a  straight  line,  and  here  on  cer¬ 
tain  feast-days  nuns  and  pupils  would 
form  picturesque  processions,  with  the 
customary  banners,  tapers,  white  veils 
and  swelling  hymns.  Here  the  Ratis¬ 
bonne  brothers  came  to  rest  from  their 
work  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
order — the  elder  a  fatherly,  portly  man 
with  white  hair  and  a  gentle  manner, 
the  younger  a  bronzed,  black-bearded 
man,  a  true  Oriental,  with  enthusiasm 
expressed  in  every  line  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  every  flash  of  his  piercing 
eye.  He  was  only  on  a  visit  at  that 
time,  and  then,  as  now,  made  Jerusalem 
his  permanent  home.  There  are  one  or 
two  convents  of  this  order  in  England, 
but  I  think  none  as  yet  in  America. 

The  convent  of  the  Assumption  at  Au- 
teuil,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  is  one  renowned 
for  its  excellent  educational  advantages. 
I  spent  a  week  there  one  winter  on  a 
visit  to  a  near  relative  among  the  pupils, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
clock-like  life  of  the  place.  All  the  girls 
I  have  known  to  be  educated  there  were 
better  scholars  than  any  brought  up  else¬ 
where.  There  were  many  English  and 
American  girls,  besides  Poles,  Germans 
and  West  Indian  creoles.  The  war  of 
1860-64  left  traces  of  strange  animosity 
among  the  Northern  and  Southern  chil¬ 
dren  :  it  was  hardly  credible  that  such  a 
spirit  could  animate  young  children  so 
long  removed  from  the  immediate  home 
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influences  that  would  otherwise  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  feeling.  Among  the  nuns 
were  several  English  women,  clever  and 
deeply  read,  but  softer-hearted  than  most 
scholars  who  have  had  too  much  to  do 
with  the  world.'  There  was  also  a  sister 
of  Pfire  Hyacinthe  among  the  Assump- 
tionists,  and  the  great  orator  himself  often 
came  to  the  convent-chapel  to  preach 
simple  little  sermons  to  the  school-girls. 
His  sister  was  terribly  crushed  by  the 
news  of  his  defection  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  and,  I  believe,  refused  even  to 
sec  him  again. 

A  very  beautiful  scene  which  I  wit¬ 
nessed  on  the  8th  of  December  in  this 
convent  was  the  renewal  of  the  vows. 
Tlie  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel 
at  five  in  the  morning,  of  course  by  gas- 
and  candle-light.  The  body  of  the  chap¬ 
el  was  perfectly  clear,  the,  community  sat 
in  carved  wooden  stalls  round  the  altar, 
the  pupils  assisted  from  the  galleries 
above,  and  hidden  under  the  gallery  was 
the  small  but  very  perfect  choir  of  nuns 
and  children.  The  hymns  of  P&re  Her¬ 
mann,  a  famous  pianist  and  composer, 
a  pupil  of  Liszt,  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
and  afterward  a  Carmelite  friar,  are  very 
popular  in  France,  and  of  these  the  mu¬ 
sic  chiefly  consisted.  At  the  communion 
the  superioress  stepped  forward,  wearing 
the  white  woolen  mantle  (which  with  a 
purple  tunic  is  the  complete  dress  of 
this  order)  and  knelt  to  receive  the  holy 
sacrament.  A  mm  in  the  same  costume, 
bearing  a  lighted  taper  and  bowing  almost 
to  the  ground,  stood  on  each  side  of  her 
as  the  priest  com'municatcd  her,  and  so 
on  till  the  whole  sisterhood  had  each 
knelt  separately  and  the  bowing  figures, 
like  attendant  angels,  had  done  homage 
to  each  ns  the  tabernacle,  for  a  time,  of 
the  blessed  sacrament.  When  the  mass 
was  over  each  professed  sister  solemnly 
read  over  the  formula  of  her  religious 
vows  before  a  table  on  which  lay  a  cru¬ 
cifix,  which  each  reverently  kissed  in 
token  of  rcdedication  of  herself  to  the 
divine  service. 

The  order  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is 
one  that  is  known  throughout  the  world. 
It  has  branch  houses  in  every  country. 
The  one  to  which  I  shall  specially  refer 


is  in  New  York.  It  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  East  River,  overlooking  Astoria 
and  Long  Island,  and  from  its  top  win¬ 
dows  the  eye  reaches  far  up  the  Sound. 
Like  all  convents,  it  is  marvelously  clean. 
The  order  is  devoted  to  the  reclaiming 
of  fallen  women,  and  in  this  instance  the 
house  is  a  government  reformatory.  A 
certain  annual  subsidy  is  guaranteed  by 
the  city  authorities,  but  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  and  the  industry  of  the  inmates 
give  more  than  half  toward  the  real  sup¬ 
port  of  the  house.  Three  sorts  of  wo¬ 
men  are  under  the  care  of  the  nuns :  (i) 
those  whom  the  judges  send  there  as 
criminals  for  a  specified  term ;  (2)  those 
whom  their  friends  send  in  hope  of  their 
being  quietly  reformed  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  justice;  and  (3)  those  who 
seek  of  their  own  accord  to  do  penance 
and  earn  forgiveness  for  their  sins.  This 
is  of  course  the  most  hopeful  class,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  these  peni¬ 
tents  become  in  time  permanent  inmates, 
and  even  nuns.  In  the  latter  case,  as 
the  rule  of  the  order  does  not  allow  of 
the  reception  of  any  woman  with  a  stain 
on  her  reputation,  they  are  clothed  in 
the  habit  of  the  Carmelite  Third  Order 
(brown  serge  tunic  and  black  veil),  in 
which  the  austerites  are  not  very  great. 
They  go  through  the  usual  novitiate  and 
make  their  vows  in  the  regular  manner : 
they  are  then  called  "  Magdalcns,”  and 
inhabit  a  portion  of  the  house  reserved 
for  them,  say  their  office  at  stated  hours 
in  their  own  chapel,  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  nuns,  and  live 
under  obedience  to  the  superioress  of 
the  latter.  I  saw  about  a  dozen  of  them 
taking  their  evening  walk  in  a  pretty  en¬ 
closed  garden  by  the  river-side.  Other 
women  who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  so 
full  a  renunciation  of  their  liberty  bind 
themselves  by  a  promise,  good  for  one 
year  only,  to  the  service  of  the  house, 
and  wear  a  semi-religious  kind  of  cap 
and  a  scarlet  badge  with  the  letter  PotJ: 
they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  under 
the  patronage  of  Saint  Joseph  and  Saint 
Patrick.  They  renew  the  promise  from 
year  to  year,  and  often  spend  their  lives 
in  this  lay  sisterhood  of  penance.  Every 
inmate,  be  she  prisoner  or  penitent,  is 
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taught  to  sew,  first  by  hand,  then  on  the 
machine:  many  on  their  first  entrance 
arc  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  know 
on  which  finger  to  place  the  thimble, 
but  alter  a  while  most  are  able  to  do  a 
good  day's  work  on  common  shirts  and 
linen  articles  which  the  order  contracts 
for  with  the  wholesale  shops,  Another 
source  of  profit  to  the  house  is  the  laun¬ 
dry,  but  this  is  conducted  exclusively  by 
the  nuns  themselves.  They  do  all  the 
washing  of  surplices,  altar  -cloths,  etc. 
for  most  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  New 
York,  for  the  convents  and  colleges,  and 
for  many  private  families.  The  fluting 
on  children’s  frocks  and  the  polish  on 
shirts  is  something  wonderful,  and  the 
young  nun  who  superintends  the  concern 
seemed  to  be  a  real  enthusiast  in  the 
matter.  The  nuns’  dormitories,  as  well 
ns  those  of  the  prisoners,  arc  miracles 
of  neatness ;  the  refectories  likewise. 
There  arc  various  immense  airy  halls 
where  the  nuns  and  girls  sit  serving,  and 
where  a  stranger  secs  a  spectacle  new 
to  most  people,  certainly  unexpected  by 
the  greater  number — that  of  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  ugly  faces,  each  belonging  to  an 
unfortunate  whose  temptations  are  usu¬ 
ally  understood  to  lie  originally  in  her  fa¬ 
tal  beauty.  Many  of  them  are  scarcely 
fourteen,  and  if  once  admitted,  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  chance  is  that  they  will  be  here 
again  time  after  time :  the  sentences  are 
seldom  long  enough  to  afford  room  for 
thought  and  conversion.  Among  the 
penitents  the  cases  are  far  more  hopeful, 
but  the  gentle  sisters  never  forget  their 
kind,  conciliatory  manner  toward  all; 
and  unless  a  perverse  demon  whispers 
to  their  ear  that  these  nuns  are  their 
jotters,  the  poor  prisoners  see  little  to 
remind  them  that  they  are  not  in  a  vol¬ 
untarily  chosen  home. 

Nuns  are  by  no  means  a  shiftless,  un¬ 
businesslike  set  of  women :  they  can 
look  after  themselves  as  well  as  after 
the  poor  and  forlorn :  many  of  them, 
were  they  in  the  world,  would  be  called 
strong-minded,  blue-stockinged  women. 
At  Montreal  there  is  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  de 
Notre  Dame,  generally  called  Congrega¬ 
tion  Sistfrs,  founded  by  Margaret  Bour- 


geoys.  They  are  the  great  educational 
sisters  of  Lower  Canada.  They  own  St. 
Paul's  Island,  some  distance  above  the 
city :  this  is  their  farm,  and  one  of  the 
nuns,  called  the  sister  ficonomc,  has  to 
visit  it  frequently  and  superintend  mat¬ 
ters,  being  the  stewardess  and  committee 
of  ways  and  means  and  revenue  depart¬ 
ment  combined.  Of  course  a  good  horse 
is  desirable  for  these  drives,  and  their 
horses  being  one  source  of  profit,  the 
dconomc  feels  that  the  reputation  of  the 
breed  ought  not  to  be  depreciated  by  her 
own  “  turnout.”  The  young  men  of  the 
town  often  meet  her  on  the  road  and  try 
to  distance  her,  but  .  this  she  will  never 
permit,  and  her  horse,  faultlessly  groom¬ 
ed  and  in  splendid  condition,  always 
comes  off  the  winner  in  these  innocent 
races.  One  day,  however,  the  bishop, 
having  heard  of  this  rivalry  on  the  road, 
sent  for  her  and  remonstrated,  alleging 
that  such  "fast"  conduct  might  lend 
itself  to  scandalous  rumors,  and  was  al¬ 
together  unbecoming  in  a  religious.  The 
nun  smiled,  and  protested  that  she  was 
ready  to  obey  her  superiors’  orders  in 
every  particular,  as  all  good  Catholics 
and  good  religious  are  bound  to  do,  but 
slyly  insinuated  the  following  cogent 
argument:  "Does  not  Your  Lordship 
think,  however,  that,  since  our  convent 
lives  partly  on  the  reputation  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  breed  of  trotters,  it  is  hardly  for  the 
credit  of  the  house  that  its  representative 
conveyance  should  drag  along  as  deject¬ 
edly  as  a  street-vendor’s  donkey-cart  ?’’ 
What  the  bishop's  reply  was  "  the  depo¬ 
nent  sayeth  not,"  but  we  may  infer  that 
this  shrewd  woman  was  at  least  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  controlling  a  wide  meshwork  of 
business  details  as  he  was  of  managing 
his  diocese.  Now,  there  are  many  such 
women  in  convents,  for  the  religious  life 
leads  not,  as  people  think,  to  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  your  own  self-dependence,  but  on 
the  contrary  to  the  highest  kind  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  own  power  when  back¬ 
ed  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God.  Saint 
Teresa  of  Spain  once  said  these  mem¬ 
orable  words  :  “  Teresa  and  tenpence 
arc  nothing :  Teresa,  tenpence  and  God 
are  omnipotent.” 

Laoy  Blanche  Murphy. 
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CONVENTS. 

Wo  copy  the  following  piece  from  a  Georgia  paper;  we 
know  noMvhelhcr  it  is  copied  from  another,  hut  we  do 
know  that  its  outlino  is  tnieruhly  correct,  and  that  with 
the  exception  of.lhe  formidable  array  of  vigils,  taste, penan¬ 
ces,  to.  together  with  some  like,  it  is  a  sutHcienlly  fair 
exhibition  for  a  person  to  whom  all  this  is  evidently 
now. 

NUNNERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

licurgctown,  D.  C.  .March  1  3f/t  1029. 

I  called  to  day,  at  the  Nunnery  or  “  Monastery 
of  Visitation”  in  Georgetown.  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  the  Nun  wlio  received  me,  lovietv  such  parts  of 
the  interior  as  strangers  are  ever  allowed  to  visit. — 
The  Nuu  smiled  assent. 

The  site  of  this  Monastery  is  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  town.  It  stands  upon  the  borders  of 
“  the  heights,”  and  overlooksJhe  body  of  the  town 
below.  It  commands  a  pleasant  view  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  as  it  rolls  its  still  waters  away  to  the  south 
east,  and  also  the  cultivated  fields  ami  lawns  on  its 
western  bank.  The  enclosure  embraces  about  one 
acre.  On  the  north  side,  is  the  Academy  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Nuns,  consisting  of  a  long  range  of  build¬ 
ings  ;  three  stories  high.  In  the  middle  of  the  front 
or  eastern  side  stands  the  chapel.  On  the  left  of 
the  chapel  is  the  room  of  the  Father  Confessor,  and 
also  the  private  apartments  of  the  nuns  into  which 
no  unhallowed  tread  of  the  worldly  and  profane  is 
.ever  admitted. 

I  had  not  waited  long,  when  the  Lady  Abbess, 
'and  a  Nun  newly  initiated  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
black  veil,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
whose  countenance  seemed  the  abodeofan  unusual 
degree  of  intelligence,  thought  and  meaning,  came 
into  the  hall.  I  was  introduced  to  the  Lady  Abbess 
and  her  young  and  beautiful  attendant.  “  We  will 
be  your  conductresses,”  said  the  Lady  Abbess,  at 
the  same  timo  leading  the  way  and  inviting  me  to 
follow. 

The  Academy,  or  High  School  for  Ladies,  is  the 
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most  interesting  appendage  of  the  convent.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  boarding  school  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils — and  a  free  or  charity  school  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  day  scholars.  What  strikes  the  visitor 
with  most  pleasure,  is  the  perfect  system  aud  order 
with  which  every  thing  is  done.  All  is  perfect 
clock  work.  The  young  misses  who  compose  the 
school,  are  regularly  and  rigidly  trained  to  do  every 
thing  on  pi  n  and  method. 

We  first  entered  a  long  passage.  Here  were  fix¬ 
tures  prepared  for  the  cloaks,  bonnets,  &.c.  of  tire 
pupils,  each  numbered  from  one  to  one  hundred  and 
tiliv  ;  and  each  pupil”  has  her  particular  number. — 
The  next  romn  wu  visited  was  another  long  passage, 
adjoinin';  the  dormitories.  In  this  was  an  extended 
range  of  wash  stands,  reaching  through  its  length. 
Here  the  pupils  commence  their  morning  toilette. — 
Each  stand  is  furnished  with  a  bowl,  pitcher,  nap¬ 
kin,  soap,  eoliths,  brushes.  &c.  aud  each  numbered. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  beds  or  couches  iri  the  dor¬ 
mitories — of  the  departments  nr  division  of  their 
common  wardrobe — of  their  seats  in  the  dining  and 
study  halls,  and  even  the  depositories  of  their  shoes, 
&c.  Each  pupil  has  the  same  number  throughout 
the  establishment. 

The  Seminary  is  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
hall  of  the  first  class  contains  an  extensive  cabinet  of 
minerals,  to  which  many  rare  and  valuable  specimens 
have  been  presented  by  the  officers  of  our  Navy  ; 
and  bv  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  world.  It  has  also 
many  rich  specimens  of  art — the  contributions  of 
wealthy  and  powerful  patrons  of  the  Church.  The 
sword,  sheath  and  belt  ufftnrlnde,  the  hero  of  South 
America — two  of  whose  daughters  arc  now  in  this 
convent,  were  recently  presented  to  the  cabinet  by 
Commodore  Rogers. 

After  visiting  the  other  rooms,  my  conductresses 
led  me  to  the  domestic  apartment  where  the  culinary 
operations  of  this  great  family  are  performed.  This 
is  kept  with  great  care,  every  thing  was  neat,  bright 
and  clean  ;  and  but  for  the  implements  of  housewif¬ 
ery,  carefully  arranged  about  the  room,  one  might 
have  taken  it  for  a  drawing  room. 

Unc  lenture  in  the  training  ol  these  young  ladies 
I  was  wonderfully  pleased  with.  It  is  this :  two  ol 
them  are  taken  every  week  by  rotation,  and  placed 
in  this  parlor  kitchen,  where  under  the  instruction  id 
one  of  the  sisterhood,  they  perforin  all  the  operations 
of  housewifery,  lor  the  week.  They  make  the  bread 
and  hake  it,  the  puddings,  tarts,  pics,  cakes,  &.C. — 
They  roast  the  beef  ami  fowls,  and  in  short,  perform 
the  whole  labor  of  bouse  keeping, except  the  drudge - 
ry.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  return  to  their 
study. ’and  two  others  take  their  places.  This  is  as 
it  shoulr]  he.  Domestic  education  is  almost  wholly 
overlooked  with  us.  Young  ladies  are  trained  up, 
as  if  to  charm  and  please,  and  grace  the  drawing 
room,  were  to  be  the  sole  business  of  their  lives. — 
They  arc  taught  to  sing,  dance,  (this  is  indi-pensa- 
ble)  to  play  the  piano  and  guitar,  to  read  laid 
French,  and  write  worse  English,  to  trifle  giacefifljy 
(all  of  which  I  acknowledge  I  like  very  well,  if  back¬ 
ed  by  solid  attainments,]  and  now  and  then  one,  to 
think  profoundly  ;  hut  notone  in  ten  on  arriving  at 
the  proper  age  for  taking  charge  of  a  family ,  knows 
how  to  make  a  pudding  or  a  pie  that  would  be  eata¬ 
ble  :  unless  she  were  to  make  it 11  by  the  hook.” 

The  number  of  Nuns  in  the  Convent,  at  present 
is  about  sixty.  Among  them  are  descendants  of  se¬ 
veral  rich  and  powerful  families.  Their  employ¬ 
ment  consists  in  confession,  vigils,  fasts,  penances, 
reading  arid  religious  exercises,  in  teaching  in  do¬ 
mestic  concerns,  and  in  making  fine  needle  work 
for  sale.  The  Charity  School  embraces  about  two 
hundred  day  pupils.  For  their  humanity  and  bene¬ 
volence  in  collecting  and  teaching  these  children 
the  Nuns  deserve  praise.  In  these  employments 
they  appeared  happy,  hut  the  happiness  of  these  de¬ 
votees,  if  real,  must  be  of  the  negative  kind. 

In  one  respect  I  was  much  disappointed.  Instead 
of  finding  in  the  Convent,  a  set  of  rigid,  sour,  aus¬ 
tere  female  ascetics,  1  met  with  cheerfulness  ap¬ 
proaching'  to  vivacity — with  kindness  the  most  en- 
gaging  ;  and  with  politeness  the  most  natural  and 
unaffected. 
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Corruption  of  Pupils  in  one  our  Public 
Schools — Disgustino  Depravity.-  -it  is  no 
pleasant  duty  for  ns,  at  any  time,  to  publish  to 
the  world  the  sins  of  those  who  violate  the  so¬ 
cial  and  moral  laws  by  licentiousness,  but  we 
do  not  remember  that  we  ever  had  a  more  un¬ 
pleasant  task  to  perform  than  in  giving  publi¬ 
city  to  the  following  account  of  the  corruption 
of  several  girls,  pupils  in  one  of  our  grammar 
|  schools,  and  the  depravity  of  those  who  cor¬ 
rupted  them : 

About  a  week  since,  one  of  the  monitors  of 
the  first  class  in  a  public  school  for  girls,  at 
the  North  Knd,  happened  by  chance  to  find  a 
written  note  on  the  floor  of  the  school,  which 
she  read,  and  was  so  astonished  at  the  contents, 
that  she  handed  it  to  her  female  teacher.  The 
note  was  written  by  one  of  the  pupils  to  another 
in  the  same  class,  and  revealed  (in  language 
too  indecent  for  publication)  the  astonishing 
intelligence  that  tne  writer  of  the  note  and  five 
of  her  schoolmates — girls  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  years — had  been  seduced, 
and  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  certain 
places,  and  indulging  in  the  lewdest  conduct. 

The  disclosure  was  meet  startling  to  the  teach¬ 
er,  and  she  instantly  sent  for  the  mothers  of  the 
depraved  girls.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  an 
examination  of  the  children  was  made  in  an 
ante-room,  and  the  girls  made  full  confession 
of  everything,  disclosing  the  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  first 
induced  to  corrupt  themselves,  and  the  motives 
for  continuing  their  disgusting  licentiousness. 

As  the  girls  related  the  deeds  which  they  had 
performed,  (deeds  too  shameful  and  beastly  to 
be  mentioned,)  the  anguish  of  their  mothers 
was  most  terrible;  and  could  they  have  reached 
the  corruptors  of  their  children,  their  curses 
would  have  blasted  them,  beasts  as  they  are, 
forever.  The  six  girls  were  subsequently  taken 
to  their  homes,  where  further  and  separate  in¬ 
vestigations  were  made,  and  it  wa3  pretty  satis¬ 
factorily  ascertained  that  five  of  the  girls  had 
been  introduced  to  their  debauchees  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  sixth  girl,  (we  have  her  name,) 
who,  we  are  informed,  ha3  been  raised  among 
vile  associates,  and  is  naturally  inclined  to  vice. 

This  girl  has  been  dismissed  from  the  school. 

Of  the  men,  or  beasts,  who  have  corrupted 
these  girls,  robbed  them  of  their  good  names, 
and  thrown  such  a  blight  upon  the  hopes  and 
happiness  of  their  parents,  what  language  is 
adequate  to  describe  them,  or  rather  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  condemn  them  I  It  is  a  burning,  blacken¬ 
ing  disgrace  upon  the  city  for  such  men  to  live 
in  it.  And  yet,  we  understand,  the  matter  has 
undergone  a  semi-official  investigation,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  the  whole  affair 
had  better  be  hushed  up,  This  may  appear 
wise  and  legal  to  others,  but  not  to  us.  We  hold 
that  men  who  have  seduced  ohildren  from  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  then  paid  them  (the  girls 
state  that  they  have  been  paid  about  two  dol¬ 
lars  per  week  for  their  disgusting  prostitution) 
to  continue  their  sins  to  the  extent  of  the  foul¬ 
est  pollution,  should  suffer,  and  right  smartly, 
too.  If  three  men,  two  of  them  doing  business 
in  Hanover  street,  and  the  third  a  haekman  in 
the  employ  of  one  of  the  other  two,  are  to  go 
unpunished,  after  having  oorrupted  six  school 
girls,  (by  presents  of  trinkets  and  money,)  aud 
attempted  to  ruin  as  many  more,  then  we  had 
better  open  the  doors  of  our  penal  institutions, 
and  relapse  into  that  semi-civilized  state  when 
men  avenge  their  own  injuries  Without  the  as¬ 
sistance  or  interposition  of  law.  We  have  the 
names  of  the  three  beastly  scoundrels,  and  if 
no  legal  steps  are  taken  to  expose  them,  we 
shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  it,  in 
order  that  the  public  may  know  who  to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at. — Boston  Times ,  Nov.  20. 
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CKOOKE  D-E  YES. 

BY  WINNIB  WILLIAM. 


It  was  a  pleasant  May  morning,  I  don’t  care 
to  tell  how  many  years  ago,  when  neatly  arrayed 
in  my  new  pink  frock  and  white  apron,  and 
bolding  tightly  by  my  brother’s  hand,  I  made 
my  first  appearance  in  a  school-room.  Dear! 
*aeh  rows  of  prim  little  children,  with  folded 
arms  and  weary  looking  faces;  and  then  the 
teacher,  seated  before  her  table—the  rule  occu¬ 
pying  &  very  conspicuous  place  thereupon — and 
s  sort  of  Alexander-Selkirk-look  stamped  on 
her  thin  features,  which  plainly  said: 

“I’m  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

She  soon  spied  me,  and  after  ascertaining  that  J 
my  name  was  “Mary  Miller — but  mamma  called 
me  Mollie” — I  was  led  to  a  seat  by  the  side  of  a 
very  demure  looking  little  girl  with  red  hair  and 
crooked  eyes ;  being  kindly  told  by  the  teacher, 
that  if  I  whispered  or  made  any  noise  during 


see  you  wake  up.”  I  thought  the  fun  was  all 
on  one  side:  however,  I  accepted  the  peace¬ 
offering,  and  thereafter  we  were  inseparable 
friends. 

What  times  we  used  to  have!  Rebecca  Wood 
and  I,  always  being  assisted  iu  our  sport  by 
Charles  Dean,  the  ringleader  in  all  mischief. 
He  was  continually  doing  and  saying  funny 
things,  for  which  he  was  daily  kept  after  school 
to  bo  “reckoned  with”  by  our  teacher;  and 
after  “doing  penance”  would  join  us  girls  not 
far  from  the  school-house,  and  then  for  a  ramble 
in  the  woods  to  search  for  flowers  and  berries, 
or  a  slide  down  hill  in  winter  time.  The  year 
passed  on  and  still  we  were  scolded  at  home, 
and  whipped  at  school,  enjoying  ourselves  im¬ 
mensely  the  while,  until  Charlie  Dean,  then  a 
handsome  boy  of  fifteen,  was  sent  away  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  college. 


school-time,  I  should  be  punished. 

The  hours  dragged  by  so  heavily,  and  tired 
of  Bitting  still,  I  had  almost  fallen  asleep,  when 
my  seat-mate  applied  her  finger  nails  to  my  bare 
arm  in  a  manner  that  caused  me  to  make  a  trial 
of  my  elocutionary  powers,  much  to  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  my  worthy  teacher,  who  immediately 
seated  me  on  a  long  bench  by  a  row  of  little 
boys  in  blue-checked  aprons.  I  cried  until  the 
teacher  said,  “School’s  dismissed,”  andoli!  such 
a  walk  home  as  we  had.  The  sun  never  shono 
so  brightly,  the  birdB  sang  so  gaily,  nor  the 
flowers  looked  so  radiantly  beautiful.  I  enjoyed 
it  all  very  much,  but  nay  happiness  received  a 
blow  when,  upon  my  reaching  home,  brother 
told  our  folks  how  “naughty  Mary  had  been, 
and  that  the  teacher  made  her  sit  with  the 
boys!” 

Mamma  administered  a  severe  reproof,  and 
kept  me  in  doors  for  a  whole  hour,  when  I  was 
wanting  so  much  to  seo  how  robin  and  bis  mate 
were  progressing  in  their  building  operations. 

“Is  your  name  Mollie  Butterfly?”  asked  my 
red-headed  heroine,  the  next  day  at  recess. 

“No!”  I  answered,  indignantly,  “my  name  is 
Mary  Miller.” 

“Well  butterflies  and  millers  are  the  same, 
you  know.  Do  you  like  candy?”  handing  me  a 
quantity  of  pepper-mint  drops.  “I  didn’t  mean 
to  hurt  you  yesterday,  but  it  was  such  fun  to 


Before  he  started,  he  camo  to  bid  me  good  bye. 

“I  know  I  shan't  have  any  such  fun  away  at 
school,  as  I  had  here  with  you  and  Becky,”  he 
said,  in  a  mournful  tone  as  wo  stood  by  the 
garden  gate.  “I  must  see  her  before  I  go. 
Becky  is  a  capital  good  girl,  but  she  has  such  a 
comical  expression  in  her  crooked  eyes.  Isn’t 
it  funny,  Moll?  but  I  never  know  when  3he’« 
looking  at  me.  Don’t  tell  her  I  said  so.” 

“No,”  said  a  mooting  voice  close  by  ua, 
“don’t  tell  her  I  said  sol  You  needn’t  b« 
scared,  Charlie  Dean,  I  wouldn’t  take  the  troubl* 
to  look  at  you.” 

“Don’t  get  mad,  Becky,”  replied  Charlie  in  a 
conciliatory  tone.  “I  don’t  mean  anything,  and 
I  do  think  your  eyes  are  really  pretty,  that  is, 
when  you  don’t  look  cross,”  he  added  archly. 

“Who  cares  what  you  think,  you  ugly  thing, 
you!”  retorted  Becky,  now  thoroughly  provoked. 

“Well,  good  bye,  Moll,”  said  Charlie,  giving 
my  hand  a  fraternal  grip,  as  I  turned  away  to 
hide  my  tears.  “Don’t  feel  bad,  Butterfly.  We’D 
have  all  the  raoro  fun  during  vacation:  and 
don’t  let  old  vinegar  face  make  you  study  too 
hard.”  I  secretly  thought  there  was  not  much 
danger  of  my  being  very  studious. 

“Come  now,  Crooked-eyes,  let  us  part  good 
friends,”  said  Charlie,  playfully  imprinting  a 
kiss  on  her  red  curls,  for  she  had  averted  her 

face.  “Won’t  you  say  good  bye?”  Beckj 

vi 
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muttered  something  that  sounded  to  me  very 
much  liko  “Good  riddance!”  but  Charlie  con¬ 
strued  it  otherwise,  and,  after  a  few  words,  was 
out  of  sight  Becky  and  I  proceeded  to  the 

rbor,  where,  sitting  down,  she  laid  her  head  on 
.oy  shoulder,  and  burst  into  tears.  “I  am  bo 

orry  1  was  so  cross  to  Charlie,”  she  sobbed,  “but 
I  couldn’t  help  it,  and  I  was  determined  he 
Shouldn’t  know  I  cared  anything  about  his  going 
away.” 

I  soothed  her  as  best  I  could,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  were  gayly  discussing  a  plan  for  a  pio- 
nic.  “There  won’t  be  much  fun  without  Charlie, 
to  be  sure,”  said  Becky,  mournfully,  as  site  tied 
on  her  sun-bonnet,”  but  I  don’t  intend  to  mope 
to  death  this  summer.” 

During  Charlie’s  first  and  second  vacations, 
Becky  was  away  visitiug,  and  ever  after  he  Bpent 
them  at  his  uncle’s,  it  being  much  nearer  than 
his  own  home.  So  years  passed  on,  and  the  two 
school-mates  never  met. 

Charlio  scribbled  a  few  lines  to  “Butterfly” 
once  in  a  while,  and  in  one  of  his  notes  he  con¬ 
fidentially  told  me  that  “cousin  Rose  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  little  Venus,  and  he  was  sorely  tempted  to 
fall  in  love.”  I  showed  tho  letter  to  Becky:  she 
turned  slightly  pale,  and,  pleading  a  head-ache, 
she  wont  home,  taking  the  precious  document 
with  her.  I  have  never  seen  it  since. 

Time  passed,  and  Becky  nnd  I  were  nineteen. 
Three  years  before  wo  had  left  “  Madam  Selkirk’s” 
for  a  fashionablo  boarding-school,  and  were 
spending  tho  first  summer  after  our  “finishing 
up,”  as  Becky  called  it,  in  rambling  through  the 
woods,  and  trying  to  awe  our  simple  villagers  by 
a  display  of  our  learning.  Mamma  came  to  the 
wise  conclusion  that  Becky  wns  an  unprofitable 
companion,  and  determined  to  banish  me  from 
Craggsvillo.  Accordingly,  preparations  were 
made  for  iny  spending  a  few  weeks  with  an  aunt 
of  my  mother’s. 

“It  will  bo  a  very  few  weeks,  I  can  assure  you, 
Becky,”  I  said,  as  we  wero  sitting  under  tho 
grape  arbor,  the  evening  before  we  were  to  start; 

14 1  shall  horrify  aunt  Jcrusha  by  my  romping 
propensities,  and  she  will  conclude  that  home  is 
the  best  place  for  me:  so  you’ll  see  me  back  be- 
foro  long.” 

“Here’s  a  letter  for  you,  sis,”  and  brother 
tossed  it  into  my  lap.  It  was  from  Charlie.  He 
had  graduated,  or  been  “expelled,”  as  he  wrote, 
and  was  “coming  homo  to  play  tag  with  Becky 
and  Butterfly.” 

“I  wish  aunt  Jerusha  was  in  the  Dend  Sea!” 
said  I,  after  reading  the  letter  aloud.  “Well,  I 
hope  you  will  make  a  conquest,  Becky;  I  always 
thought  Charlio  fancied  you  more  than  ho  did  : 


,  me.  As  for  myself,  aunt  Jerusha  hasn’t  more 
|  than  a  dozen  grown-up  sons,  and — and — who 
:  knows  but  what  she  may  fanoy  me  for  a  daugh- 
;  ter-in-lawl” 

“Generous  girl!”  said  Becky,  laughing,  while 
a  bright  color  suffused  her  cheeks. 

I  took  a  second  look  at  her.  Really  “Crooked- 
eyes”  was  growing  handsome.  Her  organs  of 
flight  were  only  crooked  enough  to  look  roguish, 
and  her  red  hair  had  changed  to  a  pretty  auburn. 

Well,  I  Btarted  before  sunrise  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  evening  was  comfortably  Beated 
in  aunt  J eruslia’s  parlor,  discussing  picture-books 
with  cousin  Frank,  aunt’s  “third  sweet  son.”  A 
pair  of  black  eyes  haunted  my  dream  that  night, 
and — well,  after  a  visit  of  two  months,  I  started 
for  Craggsville,  having  promised  Aunt  Jerusha 
and  Frank  that  I  would  come  back  soon,  and 
live  with  them  all  my  life. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  home,  Charlio 
Dean  rushed  into  our  little  parlor,  and,  after 
kissing  me,  nnd  dancing  round  the  room  awhile, 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  exclaiming, 

“Well,  Butterfly,  I  am  going  to  commit  matri¬ 
mony.” 

“Ah!  who  is  to  be  made  eo  extremely  miser¬ 
able?” 

“Crooked-eyes,  of  course,  you  wicked  puss!” 
he  replied,  gayly,  and  just  then  Becky  came  in. 

“You  hateful  thing,  you!”  said  bIiq  to 
Charlie,  after  she  had  nearly  smothered  me 
with  kisses,  “I  think  you  are  real  mean.” 

“I  wanted  to  tell  you  first,  myself,”  she  said, 
as,  after  Charlie  had  gone,  wo  sat  in  tho  parlor, 
exchanging  confidences.  “However,  it  don't 
make  much  difference:  and  I  am  so  delighted  to 
think  aunt  Jerusha  fancied  you;  but  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  Charlie’s  loving  me: 
did  you,  Moll?” 

“Well,  it  is  rather  singular,  Crooked-eyes;  but 
then,  you  know  there’s  no  accounting  for  tastes, 
ana  Charlie  is  somewhat  eccentric.” 

For  which  saucy  reply  I  had  my  ears  pinched. 
Becky  told  Charlie  all  about  aunt  Jerusha  and 
Frank,  whereupon  the  said  gentleman  declared 
his  cup  of  happiness  was  overflowing;  and  Frank 
coming  to  our  village,  in  a  week  or  two,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  some  “business  matters” 
with  papa,  and  having  “passed  examination" 
creditably,  we  bad  lots  of  fun  together.  We 
were  all  married  at  tho  same  lime,  for  Charlie 
said  44  there  was  no  use  in  making  two  fusses, 
and  he  alwnys  believed  in  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone.”  I  do  not  intend  to  tell  how  becom¬ 
ing  orange  blossoms  and  white  blonde  were  to 
Miss  Becky,  or  how  her  “crooked  eyes”  looked 
almost  beautiful  with  the  world  of  love  that 
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lingered  in  tbeir  clear  depths; 
bind  told  her,  “she  made  a  1 
looking  bride.” 

And  what  about  me? 


for,  as  her  bus-  ^  Oh,  dear!  I  had  nearly  forgotten  myself.  Frank 
-cry  respectable  i  says  I  always  do,  and  he  says,  too,  that  “the 
‘  day  his  little  ‘butterfly’  first  lighted  in  their 
!  homo  was  the  moat  blessed  day  in  his  life.” 
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THE  DEATH  OP  A  SCHOOLMATE. 


BI  RET.  B  8T  UUII  THE. 


There  is  one  truth  that  time  teaches  us,  slowly 
but  6urely:  it  is  that  we  may  not  yield  our  affec¬ 
tions  to  things  of  this  world,  however  worthy  they 
seem  for  our  love.  Not  but  that  the  love  of  a  warm 
heart  may  meet  with  a  like  response,  or  that  the 
sympathies  of  an  affectionate  nature  are  in  vain, 
but  because  they  are  too  frail  for  immortality.  The 
grave  has  buried  such  hosts  of  bright  hopes,  and 
cast  a  shadow  over  so  many  aching  hearts,  bereft 
of  sunshine  and  gladness,  that  we  can  scarcely 
mention  it  without  calling  forth  a  sigh  from  some 
poor  broken  heart. 

We  never  learn  what  death  means  till  it  comes 
so  near  us  that  we  feeV  his  cold  breath,  and  mist 
one  from  our  side  whose  step  has  been  the  echo  of 
our  own,  whose  smile  was  the  sunlight  of  the  life. 
Then  we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  heart-sobs  and 
the  pale  cheeks,  that  never  asked  but  always  gained 
our  sympathies,  and  sometimes  our  prayers. 

I  recollect,  and  with  such  vividness  that  only  a 
few  days  seem  to  be  past,  when  there  was  such  a 
shadow  thrown  across  my  path.  It  was  the  pass¬ 
ing  away  of  a  schoolmate  from  earth  that  gave  me 
the  sad  experience;  and  time  has  repeated  the 
lesson  so  often  that  I  can  never  hope  to  see  it  less 
distinct  than  at  present.  It  was  not  the  first  death 
within  the  range  of  my  knowledge  or  acquaintance, 
but  he  was  the  first  I  saw  die,  and  he  was  one 
whose  life  was  very  dear  to  me.  Some  years  before  • 
I  had  seen  a  little  brother  wrapped  up  in  a  snowy  I 
shroud;  but  there  was  such  a  sweet  smile  upon  his  ! 
pale  cheeks  and  lips,  that  I  thought  he  had  grown  ! 
happy  again  after  so  many  days  and  nights  of 
pain.  I  recollect  an  old  gray-headed  man  that 
died  the  summer  before;  but  it  was  not  strange  he 
should  die,  for  he  had  been  old,  and  gray -headed,  ; 
and  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  saying  that  he  would 
die  soon  many  years  before;  and  I  thought  it 
strange,  indeed,  that  he  bad  lived  as  many  as 
eighty  years. 

This  was  my  schoolmate— the  one,  among  all  my 
schoolmates,  that  I  loved  best.  We  sat  beside  each 
other  in  the  school-room,  in  the  same  seat,  and 
held  our  desk  in  common;  and,  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  that  seemed  to  belong  to  one  more  than 
the  other.  Not  only  in  the  school  room,  but  in 
the  play-yard  we  were  brothers,  and  whatever  was 
the  game  that  occupied  our  hours  of  recreation  we 
were  to  be  found  on  the  same  side.  I  know  that  I 
should  not  have  had  heart  to  beat  him  in  any  of 
our  childlike  contests— our  shout  of  victory  always 
went  up  together.  But  what  glorious  times  we  had 
during  the  holidays  and  on  each  returning  Satur¬ 
day!  In  the  warm  season  wo  were  out  among 
the  green  hills,  with  such  merry  shouts  as  only 
school-boys  know  how  to  utter.  In  the  spring  we 
gathered  flowers;  and  in  the  autumn-time  we  were 
found  busy  at  the  roots  of  the  hickory  and  walnut 
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tree5;  and  when  there  were  neither  flower*  nor  nuts 
to  gather,  we  would  sit  near  each  other  on  the 
creek-banks,  and  fish  for  minnows,  till  the  sun 
streaming  sidelong  among  the  willows  warned  us 
that  our  parents  would  be  looking  for  us  anxiously. 
Then,  hand  in  hand,  with  hearts  full  to  the  brim 
of  happiness,  we  went  on  our  way  home. 

Our  last  ramble  in  the  woods  was  on  one  of 
those  bright  autumn  days,  when  the  hills  and  trees 
look  so  royal  in  their  rich  purple  robes.  The 
leaves  had  begun  to  fall,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  wind  would  come  blustering  among  the  top¬ 
most  branches,  snatching  whole  handful,  and  toss¬ 
ing  them  into  the  bright  sunshino,  till  the  ground 
was  rich  in  its  treasure  of  gold,  and  purple,  and 
brown,  and  6carlet  hues.  Happiness  could  not 
have  been  more  complete  than  ours.  As  we  went 
home  after  this  day  of  wildest  joy,  he  looked  lan¬ 
guid,  and  when  we  sat  down  on  a  large  rock  by 
the  road-side,  he  leaned  his  head— I  can  almost  feel 
the  pressure  now — against  my  shoulder,  and  said 
that  it  ached  badly.  The  next  morning  he  was 
not  at  the  Sabbath  school,  and  then  I  know  he 
was  sick.  0  how  I  longed  to  see  him,  and  sit  on 
his  bedside,  if  he  lay  in  bed,  and  talk  to  him !  The 
next  day,  as  I  went  to  school,  I  passed  by  the 
house,  but  6aw  no  one  whom  I  might  ask  about 
his  welfare.  That  day  at  school  was  full  of  anx¬ 
iety,  more  so  than  ever  one  had  been  before,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  study;  for  my 
heart  and  thoughts  were  with  him,  and  he  had 
never  been  absent  before.  My  lessons  were  but 
poorly  recited,  and  when  the  teacher  asked  the 
cause  I  burst  into  tears,  as  if  iny  heart  would 
break;  and  after  a  little  while,  when  I  became  calm 
and  told  him  that  Charley  was  sick,  be  pnt  his 
arm  around  ray  neck,  and  told  me  to  call  in  the 
morning  and  see  how  my  dear  schoolmate  was. 

I  started  early  the  next  morning,  but,  as  I  came 
near  the  house,  I  bad  a  strange  reluctance  about 
going  in  and  asking  for  him.  It  was  strange,  for 
it  had  never  been  60  before.  As  I  entered  the 
little  side-gate,  his  mother  saw  me  through  the 
window,  and  came  and  opened  tho  door,  and  I 
went  tremblingly  in,  and  stood  by  his  little  bed¬ 
side.  The  moment  he  saw  me  his  eyes  brightened, 
and  there  was  the  old  familiar  smile,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  pain;  but  he  was  very  sick,  and  I  felt,  as 
I  saw  the  faces  of  the  family,  that  they  wero  all  in 
great  fear.  Something  of  fear  took  possession  of 
me,  and  something  of  pleasure  also,  for  I  was  glad 
to  see  him;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  words 
passed  between  us,  except  the  whispering  of  each 
other’s  names.  What  happiness  it  was  to  stand 
beside  his  bed,  and  bold  his  hand  in  mine;  to  see 
his  face  again,  and  know  that  he  was  alive;  and  to 
think  that  before  many  days  passed  I  would  stop 
before  the  little  gate  in  the  morning,  and  whistle, 
and  then  he  would  come  out,  and  we  would  go  to 


school  again  together!  The  school-Wll  rang;  I 


started,  and  pressed  his  hot  hand,  and  said  I  would 
call  again  when  I  came  from  school  in  the  evening. 


The  school-hours  passed,  but  how  wearily !  And 
when  the  dismission  bell  rang,  I  sprung  from  the 
Seat,  and  almost  ran  till  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
bouse.  I  went  in  with  a  trembling  heart,  all  was 
So  quiet  and  still.  They  were  all  standing  about 
the  bed,  and  6obbing,  especially  the  mother.  The 
Shadow  of  some  mighty  fear  passed  over  me,  and 
I  shrank  back  a  moment,  and  then  drew  nearer  to 
the  bed,  till  I  could  see  his  face.  He  was  dying; 
bis  checks  were  pale,  and  his  breathings  were  as 
Sf  each  one  would  be  tho  last,  and  his  blue  eye 
bad  a  strange  glare.  He  seemed  to  look  at  me,  but 
did  not  recognize  me.  The  setting  sun  shone  above 
the  bead  of  the  bed,  and  as  it  grew  dim  and  disap¬ 
peared  be  breathed  fainter,  and  at  last  I  beard 
Some  one  whisper,  “  He  is  dead!"  There  was  with 
the  words  a  heavy,  cold  pressure  upon  my  heart— 
a  sadness  that,  child  as  I  was,  for  a  long  time  clung 
heavily  to  my  heart. 

The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  they  buried  him. 
I  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  but  was  at  the  house 
when  the  coffin  was  opened,  that  all  present  might 
again  look  upon  the  pale  face.  At  first  I  shrank 
back,  and  my  courage  would  have  failed  me,  but 
Some  one  noticed  me  sobbing,  and  knowing  that 
We  had  been  playmates,  came  and  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  led  ine  to  the  coffin.  I  forgot  all  pres¬ 
ent,  and  placed  my  hand  on  his  cold  forehead  first, 
and  then  my  check  against  his  cold  cheek;  but  I 
could  not  see  liis  face  distinctly,  for  my  eyes  were 
too  full  for  tears.  The  white  cloth  was  put  over 
the  face  again,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  screwed  down 
to  its  place,  and  he  was  6een  no  more.  Yet  not 
here  did  I  realize  his  loss  first;  it  was  when  the 
clods  began  to  fill  up  the  grave;  then  all  hope  was 
gone,  and  I  knew  I  should  see  him  no  more. 

The  place  where  they  buried  him  was  iu  the 
graveyard  among  the  hills,  over  which  we  had 
wandered  so  often  in  the  spring,  and  summer,  and 
autumn  times.  The  graveyard  was  a  familiar  one 
to  me,  but  I  bad  never  loved  it  licfore  as  I  did  now. 
Saturdays  were  lonely  days;  but  when  they  came, 
and  the  weather  was  pleasant,  I  went  to  his  grave, 
and  would  sit  there  whole  hours.  The  grass  grows 
green  over  it,  and  the  rose-bush  at  his  feet  has  been 
often  clothed  in  flowers,  and  the  evergreen  at  the 
head-stone  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  large  tree,  but 
be  is  to  me  the  same  gentle,  joyous-hearted  boy  that 
sat  beside  me  in  the  school-room. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  settled  after  this  that  Effie  shoold  stay 
for  the  afternoon  school ;  but  she  was  to  take  her 
luncheon,  at  Mrs.  Leonard’s  request,  at  her  house, 
near  the  school,  and  to  go  there  regularly  with 
Maria  and  Rosa  Leonard.  Then  she  had  prom* 
ised  always  to  go  and  come  home  from  school 
with  Mary  Connor,  and  never  to  make  any  de¬ 
lays. 

She  complained  of  this  arrangement  to  Annie. 
*  If  Mary  Connor  were  only  more  interesting ! 
I  have  all  sorts  of  plans  for  going  and  coming 
from  school,  but  she  never  will  enter  into  them. 
Now,  we  might  so  easily  every  day,  on  our  way 
to  school,  make  believe  we  are  knights  going  to 
the  Crnsadcs ;  bnt  she  will  not  understand  it,  or 
join  in  it.  I  have  arranged  it  that  she  is  Geoffrey 
of  Godelbert,  with  the  Red  Hair ;  and  I  am  Sir 
Launcelot,  with  the  Chestnut  Locks,  and  she  is 


my  squire.  And  just  as  l  have  been  telling 
her  there  is  an  ambush  of  fiery  snakes  ou  the 
other  side,  and  we  mnst  be  particular  to  avoid 
them,  — just  at  that  very  moment  she  will  cross 
into  the  midst  of  them  !  ” 

“  I  suppose,  because  the  walking  is  better  on 
the  other  side,”  suggested  Annie. 

“  For  that  very  reason !  ”  exclaimed  Effie, 
“and  it  breaks  np  the  whole  thing.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  it  need,”  said  Annie;  “if 
yon  are  a  knight  setting  ont  in  search  of  adven- 
tnres,  the  more  obstacles  there  are  in  the  way, 
the  more  exciting  it  all  is-  If  Geoffrey  of  God¬ 
elbert  insists  upon  going  in  among  the  fiery' 
snakes.  Sir  Launcelot  ought  to  be  willing  to  fol¬ 
low.”  ,* 

“  0 1  if  you  were  Geoffrey  of  Godelbert,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Effie,  “  there  might  be  some  fun.  But 
very  likely  Mary  Connor  will  be  saying  over  her 
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lessons,  and  getting  the  multiplication  table  into 
13  times  13!” 

“That  wouldn’t  be  bad  practice  for  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  methinks,”  said  Annie. 

“  O.  bnt  Mary  Connor  is  so  dull  1  ”  declared 
Effie.  ' 

“  I  dare  say,”  said  Annie,  “in  the  old  days  of 
knights,  that  the  squires  were  often  very  dull, 
the  Geoffreys  and  Godelberts,  and  it  may  have 
tried  the  Sir  Launcelots  to  go  round  the  world 
with  them.  But  if  Geoffrey  of  Godelbert  were 
brave,  and  fougbt  all  the  dragons  they  met.  Sir 
Launcelot  probably  bore  with  his  dullness.  You 
might  imagine  Geoffrey  of  Godelbert  saying, 

‘  1  do  not  like  to  wet  my  jerkins,  which  are  of 
fresh  russet  leather ;  therefore.  Sir  Launcdot,  if 
it  do  not  displease  your  mightiness,  I  will  cross 
yonder  among  the  fiery  snakes,  whom  I  do  not 
heed,  and  we  will  fight  them  unto  the  end  ’  ”  — 
“  But  she  never  does  say  anything  of  the  sort,” 
said  Effie.  “  and  she  pays  no  attention  to  what  I 
am  saying,  and  can’t  even  pronounce  her  own 
name  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  wonder  nt  that,”  answered  Annie ; 
“  why  did  you  give  her  such  a  crack-jaw  name 
as  that?  But  she  is  ns  good  a  fighter  ns  any 
Geoffrey.  Did  you  know,  Effie,  she  was  talking 
of  beginning  to  teach  in  school  ?  and  she  already 
does  teach  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  1 
And  what  good  bread  she  makes,  and  such  pretty 
yellow  pats  of  batter  1  If  she  won’t  talk  with 
you  about  knights,  you  might  get  her  to  tell  you 
how  to  make  butter.  I  would  rather  do  that 
than  kill  all  the  dragons  I  am  likely  to  meet 
with  1  ” 

“O,  she  says  she  wouldn’t  have  me  about 
when  she  is  making  butter,  for  anything,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Effie.  “  She  says,  when  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  butter,  you  must  not  think  of  another  thing  ; 
and  I  am  always  thinking  of  so  many,  the  butter 
would  never  come  1  ” 

But  unfortunately,  after  a  while,  even  Mary 
Connor  could  not  always  come  home  with  Effie. 
On  certain  days,  she  stayed  to  work  on  a  sewing- 
machine,  and  was  delayed  an  hour  or  more. 

Annie  then  agreed  to  walk  and  meet  Effie,  and 
declared  that  she  would  be  glad  of  the  exercise. 
A  tiresome  time  she  often  had,  however.  She 
sometimes  walked  nearly  to  the  school-house  be¬ 
fore  she  found  Effie,  who  had  lingered  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  herself. 

Frequently  she  would  hear  a  shout  from  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  she  would  look  up.  to  find 
that  Effie  had  climbed  a  steep  bill-side,  and  she 
must  wait,  shivering  in  the  autumn  wind,  till  she 


could  come  down.  Sometimes  she  looked  for  her 
at  the  school  in  vain  ;  and  at  last  discovered  she  - 
hud  gone  home  with  Maria  and  Rosa  Leonard, 
or  Martha  Sykes,  or  some  other  of  the  girls. 

There  had  come  a  period  of  lovely  weather  in 
early  September,  when  the  sun  seemed  to  be 
gathering  all  its  warmth  into  the  shortening  days. 
It  was  greeted  with  delight,  for  the  school-girls 
had  planned  a  party  in  the  woods,  to  a  place 
where  there  were  “  heaps  and  heaps  of  blackber¬ 
ries,”  Martha  Sykes  said,  and  the  Sykeses  knew. 

It  was  arranged  to  be  on  Saturday,  and  Annie 
was  to  go  too ;  and  she  was  to  meet  Effie  and 
the  rest  of  the  girls  after  the  morning’s  school, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  they  were  all  to  go 
together  along  the  edge  of  the  brook,  through 
the  fields.  And  they  were  to  take  their  dinner, 
and  have  a  picnic  in  the  warm  noon  sun. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  to  go  too,  and  agreed 
to  build  a  fire.  There  were  Arthur  Lee,  and 
John  Leonard,  Marin’s  brother,  and  the  Gordon 
boys,  and  Sam  Parsons. 

Annie  arrived  early  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  found  some  of  the  older  girls  there,  —  some 
of  her  own  friends,  who  were  always  glad  to  have 
her  join  them.  They  sat  down  to  wait,  by  the 
side  of  the  road. 

“  Those  little  girls  always  keep  us  waiting,” 
said  one;  “here  we  are,  losing  the  best  part  of 
the  day,  because  they  will  stop  to  fool  over  put¬ 
ting  on  their  things  at  school.” 

“  I  suppose  somebody  has  lost  her  India-rub¬ 
ber  boots,  and  somebody  else  lias  bid  them,”  said 
another.  “  IVe  might  ns  well  give  up  goins,  as 
wait  for  that  set  of  girls.  Here  come  the  Leon¬ 
ards.”  Bnt  the  Leonards  could  give  no  account 
of  Effie  and  the  others.  Florence  Sykes,  one  of 
the  older  girls,  thought  it  quite  likely  that  Effie 
had  gone  with  her  younger  sisters,  half  an  hour 
before. 

“  You  hnd  better  go  withont  me,”  said  Annie. 
“  I  will  wait  for  Effie.” 

“  We  should  not  think  of  lenving  you,”  said 
the  others  ;  and  they  all  waited  longer. 

Annie  had  at  last  insisted  that  the  others 
must  set  out,  and  she  would  go  on  up  the  hill  to 
the  school,  and  see  what  had  become  of  Effie, 
when  Gertrude  Lee  and  Susie  Parsons  appeared 
running,  and  out  of  breath. 

As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  Gertrude  ex¬ 
plained  that  Effie  and  some  of  the  other  girls 
had  gone  the  other  way,  through  the  swamp. 

“That  is  what  I  thought,”  said  Florence  Sykes. 
“  Martha  and  Ann  were  trying  to  persuade  the 
little  girls  to  go  that  way.  It  is  very  much 
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shorter,  but  you  are  more  likely  to  wet  your 
feet ;  there  is  more  than  one  swamp,  and  there’s 
a  ditch  to  cross.  Let  us  start  off.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Effie  has  gone  that 
way  ?  ”  asked  Annie  of  Gertrude. 

“  O  yes,”  answered  Gertrude,  “  and  they 
wanted  us  to  go  with  them ;  hut  we  went  back 
to  ask  our  mothers,  and  they  both  of  them  said 
‘  No !  ’  very  decidedly.  They  didn’t  like  the 
swamp,  and  they  wanted  ns  to  go  with  the  older 
girls.  And  then  we  went  back  to  tell  Effie,  and 
she  liad  started  off ;  and  then  we  hurried  so,  for 
we  were  afraid  you  would  be  gone.  We  ran  all 
the  way.” 

“  That’s  just  like  Effie  !  ”  exclaimed  the  oth¬ 
ers.  “  The  little  girls  will  have  picked  all  the 
berries  before  we  get  there.  Let’s  be  off.” 

When  the  place  was  reached,  sure  enough  there 
were  Eflie,  and  a  party  of  the  little  girls,  picking 
away  at  the  berries,  and  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  there  an  hour  or  two. 

“  O.  we’ve  been  here  a  long  time,”  they  cried, 
“  and  it’s  splendid  fun.” 

They  were  in  a  lonely,  wild  spot.  Tangles  of 
blackberry-vines  clustered  round  high  rocks,  on  a 
broad  slope,  that  gave  a  wide  view  of  hill  and 
valley,  if  anybody  had  time  to  look  at  it.  But 
nobody  did.  Some  of  the  older  girls  fell  to  scold¬ 
ing  the  younger  ones  for  keeping  them  waiting 
so  long ;  but  past  troubles  were  soon  forgotten  in 
more  active  pleasures. 

The  boys  had  already  begun  to  build  a  fire, 
which  wa9  their  ideal  of  outdoor  happiness. 
Some  went  to  ask  for  some  ears  of  corn  at  a 
friendly  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they 
came  back  laden  with  sweet  potatoes  besides, 
which  it  would  be  jolly  to  roast  in  the  coals. 

A  fire-place  was  made  on  a  smooth  rock,  and 
some  of  the  party  found  pine-cones,  that  they 
flung  into  the  coals  when  they  were  red-hot,  and 
sticks  of  dry  wood,  that  kept  up  the  blaze.  And 
they  had  to  hurry  about  it  all,  loo,  for  it  was  get- 
tiug  past  noon,  and  they  would  all  have  to  break 
up  early,  and  leave  the  woods  before  the  shutting 
sun  had  set. 

They  were  very  merry.  It  wns  a  gay  after¬ 
noon!  the  sunlight  itself  danced  among  the 
leaves,  and  the  autumn  crickets  tried  to  join  in 
the  fun,  and  seemed  to  be  livelier  than  usual  in 
their  chirpings.  .  And  there  were  a  few  bright 
leaves  beginning  to  glow  upon  the  trees,  and  a 
noisy  brook,  not  far  off,  made  such  a  din,  that 
everybody  had  to  scream  very  loud,  and  shout,  in 
order  to  be  heard.  It  was  luqky  it  was  all  far 
away  in  the  woods,  or  somebody  would  have  been 
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stunned  by  the  noise.  As  it  was,  the  tall  pines, 
and  the  feathery  hemlocks,  and  the  old  oaks,  ap¬ 
peared  to  enjoy  it. 

Certainly  it  was  a  most  successful  afternoon  ; 
the  roasted  com  and  the  sweet  potatoes  were 
perfect,  and  sent  out  such  a  savory  smell,  that 
summoned  everybody  to  dinner  before  it  was 
half  ready.  And  there  were  plenty  of  berries, 
and  plenty  of  fun ;  and  they  played  all  kinds  of 
games,  and  the  afternoon  seemed  quite  too  short. 
Some  did  nothing  but  pick  berries,  some  rambled 
about,  and  some  sat  by  the  fire  and  talked.  And 
the  boys  built  such  a  great  bonfire,  that  it  might 
have  been  seen  by  the  whole  country  about. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  the  older  girls  were 
busy  picking  up  the  things,  when  Eflie  found 
herself  alone,  for  a  few  minutes,  behind  some  el¬ 
der-bushes.  She  was  giving  the  Inst  touch  to 
her  full  basket  of  berries,  and  had  found  some 
that  were  especially  fine,  to  crown  the  whole. 
She  was  about  to  shout  to  some  of  the  rest  to 
come  and  share  them,  when  she  heard  some  voices 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bushes.  She  was  ready 
to  interrupt  the  talk,  when  the  sound  of  her  own 
name  stayed  her. 

“  The  whole  thing  was  exactly  like  Effie,”  ex¬ 
claimed  one.  “She  came  near  spoiling  our  af¬ 
ternoon’s  sport,  keeping  us  waiting  there,  sitting 
on  a  log,  till  she  should  choose  to  appear.” 

“  She’s  a  selfish  thing,”  said  another,  “  and  I 
don't  see  how  Annie  can  hear  with  her  as  she 
does.  She  thinks  of  nobody  but  Effie  Ashley.” 

Effie  thought  it  high. time  to  make  her  appear¬ 
ance,  and  began  silently  to  clamber  up  the  rock 
above  them.  She  meant  to  drop  down  suddenly 
upon  the  girls,  and  frighten  them  well,  for  calling 
her  such  names.  But  she  was  stopped  all  at 
once,  when  the  next  sentence  came  to  her  ears. 

“  And  her  own  mother  dying,  too  1  ”  exclaimed 
the  first  speaker.  “  She  might  at  least  think  of 
her,  if  she  cm  think  of  nobody  else.” 

“IIow  she  does  neglect  her  mother,  indeed!  ” 
exclaimed  the  other,  and  the  two  girls  passed  on. 

Effie  remained  fixed  on  the  rock  up  which  she 
had  climbed,  among  the  bushes.  The  last  words 
to  which  she  had  listened,  rung  in  her  ears, — 
“  Her  own  mother,  dying  too !  ”  What  did  they 
mean  ?  It  couldn’t  be  true.  How  cruel  those 
girls  were  to  talk  in  such  a  way !  It  never,  never 
could  be  true,  or  somebody  would  have  told  her. 
She  had  half  a  mind  to  call  to  them  to  come 
back,  and  ask  them  what  they  meant ;  but  how 
could  sbe  bear  to  say  the  words,,  those  dreadful 
words  ? 

She  sat  in  a  dreamy  state,  and  did  not  observe 
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that  the  party  below  were  gathering  np  the 
things  to  go.  She  did  not  listen  to  the  calls  of 
one  to  the  other,  but  presently  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  began  to  ciy  bitterly.  In  this 
state  Annie  found  her. 

“"Why,  Effie,  what  had  become  of  yon  ?”  she 
exclaimed.  “We  have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere.  All  the  girls  have  started  oflj  and 
Mary  and  I  are  left  behind,  hunting  for  you. 
But  what  is  the  matter  ?  Your  basket  upset  ? 
Never  mind  that,  I  have  got  plenty  of  berries; 
and  we  can  scrape  these  np,  too,  in  a  minute,  if 
you  prefer  your  own.  Here’s  your  hat,  and  a 
basket  for  you  to  carry,  for  we  must  all  go  home 
loaded.  What  an  afternoon  it  has  been!  We 
all  say  we  never  Had  such  a  good  time  in  our 
lives.  Arthur  Lee  and  Sam  Parsons  are  going 
to  help  us  home  with  our  load.” 

Effie  looked  up  into  Annie’s  face  in  wonder. 
How  could  Annie  talk  in  this  lively  way,  if  what 
those  girls  had  said  were  true?  She  could  not 
ask  any  questions  then ;  there  was  Mary  Connor 
in  the  way,  as  she  always  was,  and  Arthur  Lee 
and  Sam  Parsons ;  they  all  helped  pick  up  her 
berries,  and  then  set  off,  and  she  followed  on. 

Annie  wondered  at  Effie's  silence,  but  she 
thought  she  must  be  very  tired.  Something  must 
have  vexed  Effie ;  she  tried  to  talk  to  her  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  make  her  join  in  the  talk  with  Arthur, 
and  Mary,  and  Sam. 

Effie  thought  Mary  Connor  never  was  so  tire¬ 
some  and  stupid  as  she  was  to-night  Why  would 
she  stop  at  the  gate  to  talk  ?  and  why  must  Ar¬ 
thur  Lee  and  Sam  insist  upon  coming  in  at  the 
gate,  to  help  bring  the  baskets,  and  leave  them 
on  the  step  ? 

“  You  know  all  this,  Effie,”  said  Annie,  “  is  for 
Mrs.  Snow  to  make  into  jam  and  jelly.  Won’t 
it  be  nice  ?  ” 

At  last  Mary  Connor  said  good-by,  and  the 
boys  were  gone.  Annie  turned  to  open  the  door ; 
Effie  seized  her  by  the  skirts  of  her  dress.  “  O, 
do  stop  a  minute:  I  want  to  talk  to  you  1  ”  she 
exclaimed.  “  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 
Sit  down  on  the  steps.  O  Annie,  is  it  true  ?  do 
tell  me  if  it  is  true.  O,  it  cannot  be  that  mamma 
is  dying  1  ” 

“O  Effie,  pray  be  still,  —  be  quiet!”  said 
Annie;  “do  not  let  mamma  hear  yon!  What 
can  you  mean  ?  how  can  you  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion?” 


“  I  believe  that  the  girls  made  it  all  up,”  said 
Effie,  breaking  out  into  fresh  tears.  “  Why  should 
they  say  so  ?  ” 

In  a  little  while  Annie  got  from  Effie  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  that  had  happened. 

“  O,  can  it  be  true,”  ended  Effie, —  “  can  it  be 
true  ?  ” 

“  Mamma  is  very  sick,”  answered  Annie,  seri¬ 
ously,  “  but  O,  I  have  not  dared  to  tliink  she  will 
not  get  well.  O  no,  indeed,  Effie,  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it.  And  it  was  a  cruel"  thing  for  those  girls 
to  say  what  is  not  true.  It  was  cruel,  indeed. 
But  perhaps  they  know  better  than  we.  Perhaps 
the  doctor  has  told  them  something  thnt  he  has 
not  told  us.  Perhaps  everybody  knows  some¬ 
thing  that  they  do  not  tell  us.  O  Effie,  Effie,  I 
wish  you  had  never  heard  this.”  And  Annie 
took  Effie  in  her  arms,  and  began  to  cry  silently. 

Effie  was  shocked  and  terrified.  All  the  way 
home  she  had  been  in  a  sullen  mood.  Nobody 
had  told  her  how  ill  mamma  was,  —  how  could 
she  be  expected  to  know  it  ?  Annie  knew  every¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on  at  home,  and  had  never 
told  her ;  and  Annie  could  be  gay  and  merry,  in 
spite  of  it  all.  She  had  heard  Annie  laughing  all 
the  afternoon,  more  merrily  than  she  had  ever 
known  her  to  laugh  before.  Why  should  the 
girls  call  her  selfish  ?  She  had  half  a  mind  to 
say  nothing  to  Annie  about  it,  but  to  go  to  her 
own  room  and  cry,  all  to  herself. 

But  now  she  quite  broke  down.  Annie  was 
as  unhappy  as  herself :  Annie  did  not  know  more 
than  she  did.  She  slid  her  little  hand  into  An¬ 
nie’s,  and  said,  “  O  Annie,  what  shall  we  do  ?  ” 

After  a  few  minutes,  Annie  roused  herself. 
“  Dear  Effie,”  she  said,  “  we  will-  try  and  think  it 
is  not  so ;  at  least,  till  we  are  told.  For  my  part, 
I  have  thought,  lately,  that  mamma  was  much 
better.  She  has  been  able  to  sit  up  longer  at  a 
time,  and  she  has  enjoyed  these  warm,  sunny 
days.  I  know  the  doctor  has  spoken  more  hope¬ 
fully  ;  and  I  know,  too,  that  he  wants  mamma  to 
be  kept  quiet  and  cheerful,  and  that  we  must  not 
excite  or  trouble  her.  So,  Effie,  wo  will  try  and 
remember  only  the  happy  part  of  the  afternoon, 
to  tell  her.  She  will  not  be  asleep  now,  and  she 
will  want  to  hear  how  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves. 
So  we  must  take  in  to  her  all  the  joy,  and  wipe 
off  our  tears,  and  try  not  to  think  of  them,  till 
we  have  seen  the  doctor,  or  somebody  who 
knows.” 
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Tiifrk  are  no  recollections  that  cling  to  the  mind 
with  the  same  tenacity  as  those  of  our  early  school¬ 
days.  The  events  of  that  dreamy  period  become 
engraved  on  the  mind  with  a  pen  of  iron;  and  as 
we  unroll  the  pages  of  past  years,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  them  due  reverence.  I  can  not  well 
understand  why  this  should  be  so.  Not  because  of 
their  intrinsic  importance,  for  they  had  none;  nor, 
indeed,  for  any  permanent  effect  they  produced  on 
our  lives,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  con¬ 
ceive  they  have  any  connection  with  our  present 
condition.  But  they  come  to  us  in  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  with  which  we  arrayed  all  things 
in  those  days  of  fancy  and  hope;  and  as  they  pass 
before  us,  despite  tiie  stern  reality  of  our  present 
situation,  the  old  enthusiasm  causes  quicker  pulsa¬ 
tions,  and  the  heart  forgets  its  age  and  sorrows. 
We  can  not  drive  them  away  from  our  minds  if  we 
would.  Time  touches  them  with  such  an  affec¬ 
tionate  tenderness — such  tenderness  as  love  mani¬ 
fests  in  the  sick  chandler — that  no  decay  is  visible; 
and  we  are  thankful  for  it.  They  are  a  heritage  of 
joy — a  spring  of  cooling  waters,  to  which  the  weary 
spirit  goes  every  now  and  then,  and  comes  away 
young  and  refreshed. 

The  lessons  we  learned  in  those  happy  days,  the 
position  we  occupied  in  the  class,  the  struggle  for 
promotion,  and  the  hours  of  triumph— these  have 
a  distinctness  to  which  the  scenes  of  our  college 
years  can  bear  no  comparison.  The  games  of  the 
school-yard — simple  and  foolish  as  they  appeared 
to  our  elders — little  scraps  of  play-ground  wit, 
smart  sayings,  and  innocent  tricks  without  number, 
are  remembered  as  well,  perhaps  better  than  the 
multiplication  table.  All  the  nameless  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  old  school  room  and  shaded  yard,  even 
the  broken  panes  of  glass,  and  the  low  places  in 
the  fence  next  the  apple  orchard— all  of  these  are 
daguerreotyped  on  the  varied  page,  and  have  an 
astonishing  freshness.  But  why  should  1  strive  to 
present  in  detail  all  the  panorama  passing  before 
me;  it  is  a  task  beyond  my  power. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  in  my  vacant  hours,  to 
marshal  before  me  all  my  former  school-masters  or 
mistresses,  and,  as  they  glide  noiselessly  along, 
look  into  their  familiar  faces,  and  see  if  1  can  de¬ 
tect  the  peculiarities  by  which  we  knew  them,  and 
sometimes  in  the  bight  of  youthful  impudence 
nicknamed  them.  For  Some  of  these  I  have  a 
happy  smile  and  a  nod  of  recognition;  for  others 
but  a  passing,  unmeaning  glance;  and  for  a  few 
some  slight  remnant  of  the  old  feeling  of  dislike, 
which  in  the  days  of  their  authority  were  only 
whispered  in  secret,  and  then  in  undertones.  As 
some  of  these  old  forms  are  passing  before  me  now, 
I  shall  make  hasty  notes  and  sketches  of  them — a 
somewhat  dim  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  very- 
perfect  picture  present  to  my  own  mind. 


I  was  singularly  fortunate  in  having  for  my  first 
school-master  one  whom  I  shall  never  forget  to 
love,  and  whose  hand  1  should  l>e  happy  to  grasp 
once  more  with  the  pressure  of  a  glowing  affection. 
He  was  of  medium  size,  of  very  gentle  manners, 
and  a  mild  blue  eye,  large  and  clear  as  a  little 
child's,  and  as  true  an  index  of  his  mind.  The 
warm  affection  of  his  nature  was  manifested  in 
every  tone  of  his  voice  and  touch  of  his  hand;  and 
I  recollect  that  I  never  once  shrank  from  the  tone 
of  commands,  nor  could  feel  the  pressure  of  his 
hand  without  having  a  sensation  of  delight  pass 
over  my  whole  frame.  When  the  summer  days 
came,  and  in  the  sultry  afternoons  drowsiness  stole 
over  me  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  the  fall  of  the 
dog-eared  spelling-book  was  his  signal  to  come 
and  take  me  gently  in  his  arms,  and  lay  me  down 
on  a  little  pallet  in  the  corner  of  the  school  room. 
What  refreshing  slumbers  and  whole  troops  of 
laughing  dreams]  have  had  on  that  little  pallet ! 
Then  when  I  awoke  the  cool  water,  as  it  (lowed 
from  the  pump  and  touched  my  face,  gave  such 
sensations  of  delight  as  I  have  for  a  long  time  been 
a  stranger  to.  Who  would  not  l»e  compelled  to  love 
such  a  school  master?  It  was  the  star  of  love  that 
shed  its  hallowed  influence  in  our  studies,  and  the 
recollection  of  its  kindly  beams  has  become  a 
Source  of  perpetual  delight.  After  some  two  years 
he  moved  away  to  the  far  west,  and  has  become  a 
politician  of  note.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  he  loves 
children  as  he  once  did.  Once  since  his  departure 
I  saw  him;  it  was  a  few  years  after,  and  he  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  called  me  his  boy. 

The  next  one  who  darks  the  path  is,  in  almost 
all  respects,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  loved  one. 
He  was  a  New  Englander.  I  can  see  him  now — 
tall  and  lank,  with  long  arms,  a  slouehy  walk,  and 
a  hungry  look.  Our  parents  said  he  was  a  clever 
man,  and  apt  in  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
good  teacher;  but  we  of  the  school-room  never 
learned  to  appreciate  his  recommcndable  qualities. 
With  him  came  the  apple  sprout,  the  fantastical 
fool’s-cap,  standing  on  one  leg,  and  exclusion  from 
the  play-ground  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time.  It 
was  the  iron  rod  of  tyranny  instead  of  the  star 
of  love  ruled  us,  and  we  made  alarming  progress 
in  mischief.  There  was  no  source  of  joy  under 
our  former  roaster  that  he  did  not  change  into  an 
instrument  of  terror;  and  the  school-room  became 
a  place  of  dread,  and  soon  truants  abounded.  Like 
all  misrule,  it  was  of  short  duration.  When  the 
time  of  his  departure  came,  it  was  with  a  seeming 
satisfaction  on  his  part,  and  visible  demonstrations 
of  joy  on  ours. 

The  next  face  as  it  comes  is  beaming  with  love, 
and  an  air  of  indescribable  tenderness  surrounds 
her  petit  person,  which  no  circumstances,  however 
vexatious,  could  dispel.  The  light,  active  step, 
which  sometimes  detected  us  in  mischief;  'he  sweet, 
soft  voice,  vibrating  like  the  tones  of  a  rare  mu¬ 
sical  instrument;  the  gentle  nod  of  recognition 
which  we  always  bashfully  solicited,  and  always 
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received,  when  we  met  her  on  the  public  walks, 
can  not  be  forgotten  by  me  while  Memory  performs 
her  faithful  task. 

One  evening  she  told  us  we  were  to  have  holiday 
for  a  whole  week.  What  joyful  news  to  school¬ 
boys!  But  the  next  morning  we  heard  she  was 
married,  and  gone  on  her  bridal  tour.  Something 
like  fear  took  possession  of  our  hearts;  but  when 
she  came  back  at  the  appointed  time,  with  a  face 
brighter  than  ever,  we  shouted  for  joy.  And  when 
one  of  us,  after  a  long  noon-time  spent  in  consult¬ 
ation,  and  much  mustering  of  courage,  crept  up  to 
her  side,  and,  with  starting  tears,  asked  if  she  was 
going  to  quit  teaching  school,”  she  put  her  arm 


around  his  neck,  and,  with  a  warm  kiss,  assured 
him  that  she  would  stay  “a  long  time  yet:”  we 
were  happy  beyond  measure,  and  told  our  parents 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  joy.  But  the 
dreaded  time  came  at  last;  and  one  Friday  evening 
she  took  us  in  her  arms  and  kissed  us,  and  told  us  to 
be  good  boys.  We  cried,  and  laughed,  and  prom¬ 
ised  faithfully  to  follow  her  wishes.  I  saw  her  a 
few  days  ago,  and  she  is  now  a  staid  matron,  with 
sons  and  daughters  about  her  as  large  as  her  former 
scholars;  but  she  is  the  same  quiet,  cheerful,  hap¬ 
piness-making  little  woman  that  she  was  when  we 
called  her  “our  teacher.” 

There  is  one  more;  and  as  he  approaches  with 
slow  and  mournful  tread,  I  feel  the  tears  coming 
into  my  eyes,  and  the  strange  fascinatiou  of  his 
eyes  and  voice  is  more  than  I  can  withstand. 
From  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  him,  my  heart 
was  strangely  drawn  toward  him;  yet  I  shrank 
from  his  touch,  and  felt  uneasy  in  his  presence.  It 
was  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  some 
great  sorrow  was  pressing  heavily  upon  him,  and 
crushing  his  life.  I  have  never  seen  a  face  that 
claimed  so  much  sympathy  as  his;  and  I  recol¬ 
lect  one  occasion,  when,  after  sitting  a  long  time 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  he  raised  his 
face  heavenward,  and  there  was  such  pleading  in 
his  eyes  as  I  have  never  seen  before  or  since;  then 
a  radiant  smile  seemed  to  suffuse  his  whole  person, 
and  he  engaged  in  his  daily  toil  as  usual.  There 
was  not  one  in  the  school  who  was  so  hard-hearted  as 
to  do  otherwise  than  he  commanded;  and  although 
we  were  all  young,  we  knew  there  was  a  goodness 
about  him  such  as  this  earth  rarely  saw. 

The  pale  brow  grew  still  paler,  the  bloom  of  the 
cheek  still  redder  and  contracted  in  size;  and  we 
heard  our  parents  say  he  was  not  long  for  this 
world.  They  wished  him  to  cease  his  labors,  and 
assured  him  he  should  not  want;  but  he  taught  till 
he  could  no  longer  leave  his  room.  From  this  time 
he  sank  more  rapidly;  for  it  was  not  more  than 
three  weeks  after  that  he  was  released  from  suffer¬ 
ing.  One  evening,  the  third  or  fourth  before  he 
died,  he  requested  to  see  all  his  scholars,  and  we 
went  to  his  room.  It  was  in  November— a  still, 
sad  day,  that  seemed  to  be  in  fear  of  the  coming 
storms  of  wild  December.  They  raised  him  up 
when  we  came  in,  and  he  smiled  when  he  saw  u«, 


and  said  a  very  few  words.  There  was  a  bright 
look  about  his  face,  and  the  old  tinge  of  sorrow 
had  given  way  to  the  calm  confidence  of  content¬ 
ment.  It  was  as  if  he  had  commenced  to  realize 
the  end  of  his  sorrows.  When  he  died  the  next 
week,  we  followed  him  to  the  grave;  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene  was  touching.  I  can  see  it  all  now, 
and  the  little  knoll  on  which  he  was  buried. 

His  was  a  broken  heart.  He  had  a  miniature, 
which  he  requested  them  to  put  in  his  coffin;  and 
those  who  saw  it  say  the  face  was  one  of  super¬ 
human  beauty.  It  is  more  than  probable  neither 
were  calculated  for  the  stern  realities  of  life,  and 
they  both  escaped  it:  she  wiih  consumption,  and 
he  with  a  broken  heart:  but  both  with  faith  in  the 
same  (lod. 
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my  first  attempt  at  school  keeping. 


BY  JEREM 

I. 

“Where,”  Baid  ray  friend,  cheerfully,  “is  your 
•  skewl  ’ous,’  as  they  call  it  in  these  parts  ?  Now 
keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  mind,  boy,  don’t  pay 
too  much  attention  to  the  girls!  This  road  turns 

off  to  C - So  good-bye,  Billy”— and  he 

grasped  me  warmly  by  the  hand  ahd  laughed, 
and  winked,  and  started  his  horse  into  a  brisk 
trot  homeward. 

We  had  been  playmates  in  our  younger  days, 
and  were  now  at  college  together.  It  was  our 
long  vacation.  He  proposed  to  spend  it  plea¬ 
santly  among  the  winter  festivities  of  C - , 

While  I,  being  leBS  fortunately  situated  in  life, 
was  driven  to  school  teaching  to  defray  my  col¬ 
lege  bills.  Learning  my  intention,  nothing  would 
satisfy  my  friend  but  to  drive  me  out  to  the 
“deestrict”  which  had  been  kind  enough  to  place 
the  tutelage  of  its  rising  youth  in  my  inexpe¬ 
rienced  hands.  Ho  had  driven  me  out,  had  heard 
me  undergo  an  examination  before  the  porten¬ 
tous  “committee,”  (during  which  he  adroitly 
telegraphed  the  answers  to  Borne  mathematical 
posers,  upon  which  elsewise  I  might  have  blun¬ 
dered)  had  seen  me  installed  into  my  boarding¬ 
house,  had  spent  the  night  with  me  in  a  most 
tumultuous  manner,  and  had  now  after  carrying 
me  half  way  to  the  “skew!  ’ous,”  bidden  me 
farewell,  and  left  me  standing  desolate— for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  without  a  friend  or  adviser. 
I  stood  still,, watching  his  receding  carriage  till 
it  was  lost  from  view  in  a  valley.  The  Bmile 
which  I  had  conjured  up  at  his  departure  had 
disappeared,  and  I  felt  my  boasted  courage,  like 
Bob  Acres’,  oozing  out  at  the  fingers’  ends!  I 
wrapped  my  cloak  tighter  about  me  and  strode 
off  through  the  mud  and  chilling  Bleet  toward 
the  scene  of  my  future  joys  and  sorrows — mainly 
Borrows,  as  a  foreboding  told  me. 

The  school-house  was  one  of  those  dingy, 
scrambling  structures,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  much-talked-of'“  march  of  intellect,”  are  to 
he  found,  at  this  day,  in  the  rural  parts  of  upper 
New  England.  It  was  built  of  wood,  one  story 
high,  and  was  possessed  of  a  low,  narrow  door¬ 
way,  and  small  windows.  What  rendered  it  more 
unsightly,  though  it  must  be  owned  more  com¬ 
fortable,  were  sundry  patohes  amoDg  the  clap¬ 
boards  and  shingles,  and  a  few  fresh  bricks  in 
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the  black  and  tottering  chimney.  These  repairs, 
it  seems,  were  fitfully  made  every  year  by  the 
proper  authorities,  to  cover  up  such  ravages 
as  were  inflicted  by  time  and  roguish  boys  on 
the  venerable  edifice.  To  complete  the  pro¬ 
mising  appearance  of  this  ‘‘popular  institution 
of  learning,”  (as  it  was  playfully  styled  by  the 
!  state  superintendent  in  his  annual  report)  it  was 
perched  upon  a  rock,  upon  the  highest  point  of 
ground  thereabouts;  and,  by  consequence,  ex- 
|  posed  to  the  full  Bweep  of  our  keen  northern 
winds. 

At  the  door  of  the  school-house  stood  a  group 
!  of  boys  and  girls,  staring  anxiously  at  their 
|  future  instructor  as  he  appoached.  They  were 
1  of  various  sizes  and  ages.  Among  the  motley 
|  mass,  one  half  of  which  was  made  up  of  little 
|  swathed  morsels  of  humanity  just  escaped  from 
their  nurses,  I  was  glad  to  see  several  young 
ladies  between  the  years  apparently  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  (I  was  just  turned  of  the  latter) 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  marked  with  feelings  of 
decided  apprehension  a  half  dozen  raw,  shaggy 
fellows  considerably  my  seniors,  and  teeming 
[  with  the  strength  of  their  favorite  bullocks.  I 
j  had  now  reached  the  expectant  theory.  I  gath- 
|  ered  myBelf  up  with  a  good  deal  of  dignity,  (as 
j  I  thought  became  my  calling)  adjusted  my  hat, 
j  (it  was  my  first  hat — bought  to  convey  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  maturity)  bade  my  future  pupils  a 
I  benignant  good  morning,  and  walked  with  a 
most  majestio  air  into  the  school-house.  As  I 
passed  through  the  little  flock,  I  caught  the  eye 
of  one  person,  under  whose  gaze  I  am  conscious 
of  wincing.  I'  was  instinctively  assured  that  my 
evil  genius  stood  before  me.  He  was  Bix  feet  and 
some  odd  inches  high,  well  proportioned  across 
the  shoulders,  and  obviously  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  which  attach  to 
legal  manhood.  His  garments,  though  made  of 
homespun,  had  a  smack  of  the  rakish  about 
them,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  traditional 
simplicity  of  country  life.  His  coat  was  long 
walsted;  his  trowsers  profuse  over  his  cowhide 
boots;  his  vest  expansive  and  rolling.  The  same 
passing  glance  which  communicated  these  facts, 
further  revealed  a  huge  brass  Beal  dependent 
from  his  fob;  a  bright  red  and  yellow  neokcloth, 
and  a  viaorless  fur  cap,  which  he  wore  jauhtingly. 
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“He  is  addicted  to  occasional  trips  into  town,” 
I  said  to  myself,  “and  is  probably  the  leader  of 
la  j  cun  esse  doree  in  this  region.”  His  grey  eyeB 
just  then  rested  on  mine  with  a  mocking  leer. 
It  brought  my  youth  and  presumption  home  to 
me  with  a  shiver.  He  couldn’t  have  expressed 
himself  more  dearly  in  words — indeed,  it  added 
nothing  to  my  emotion  to  hear,  as  I  was  entering 
the  door,  in  a  voice  which  I  knew  from  its  ro¬ 
tundity  must  be  his — “pooh,  he’s  nothing  but  8 
monkey!” 

The  scholars  came  trooping  after,  all  but  my 
mysterious  foe,  (for  suoh  I  at  once  regarded  him) 
whose  name,  I  may  as  well  inform  the  render 
now  as  over,  was  Zerrubabel  Jones.  When  the 
scrambling  for  seats  was  over,  he  stalked  in  very 
leisurely,  loitered  by  the  stove,  and  walked  to  a 
desk  whioh  had  been  left  vacant  for  him  in  the 
back  part  of  the  room,  evidently  out  of  respect 
to  his  prowess  and  attainments.  Here  he  con¬ 
descendingly  Beated  himself,  and  surveyed  from 
his  high  position  (for  the  floor  ran  back  at  a 
formidable  angle)  the  crop  of  heads  before  him, 
ending  his  inspection  by  another  curious  leer  at 
me.  He  seemed  to  my  nervous  imagination  to 
consider  the  pupils  as  his  own  property,  and  had 
he  risen  and  entered  a  protest  against  my  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  throne  as  an  usurpation,  I  believe  I 
should  have  waived  it  on  the  spot.  I  really  felt 
that  I  was  acting  under  his  permission  and 
patronage — which  proved  essentially  to  be  the 
case. 

I  know  that  the  idea  affeoted  me  unpleasantly 
during  the  delivery  of  my  opening  speech.  For 
I  had  deemed  it  proper  to  define  my  position  in 
the  parliamentary  form,  and  had  written  out 
and  learned  a  neat  little  address,  elucidating  the 
“vital  importance  of  education,”  and  so  forth. 
Among  other  topics,  I  laid  stress  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  good  order,  and  cited,  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  case  of  an  army  which  is  effectual  only 
when  it  is  well  disciplined.  This  I  conceived  to 
be  a  strong  point,  and,  in  humble  imitation  of 
more  practised  speakers,  I  paused,  and  swept 
my  eye  over  my  mimio  senate,  in  the  course  of 
which  impressive  act  I  again  met  the  sinister 
gaze  of  Zerrubabel,  and  was  again  abashed. 

The  rest  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  assorting 
the  heap  of  intellect  before  me  into  lots  for  hand¬ 
ling.  Precisely  at  twelve  o’olock,  I  took  down  my 
fine  silver  watch,  which  I  had  hnng  against  the 
wall  for  effeot,  and  with  a  preliminary  flourish  of 
my  knuckles  upon  the  desk,  (for  I  had  a  notion 
that  rapping  was  part  of  a  pedagogue’s  business, 
and  oo  aid  n’t  come  in  amiss)  declared  the  school 
adjourned  till  afternoon. 

On  the  way  home,  I  found  myself  side  by  side 


with  one  of  my  pupils— a  very  tidy,  sweet  lass 
of  about  my  own  age.  As  it  was  my  duty  ex 
officio  to  know  my  soholars,  it  struck  me  as  quite 
correot  to  draw  thiB  interesting  charge  into  con¬ 
versation.  “For,”  I  argued  to  myself,  “my  re¬ 
sponsibilities  do  not  end  with  the  school-room.” 
So  I  dropped  a  remark  about  the  weather,  which 
had  luckily  cleared  up.  She  turned  her  fresh 
face  toward  me,  and  smiled  as  she  answered, 
“yes.”  I  felt  more  than  ever  the  pride  of  my 
vocation,  and  went  on,  in  a  high  and  mighty 
Btyle,  to  expatiate  over  the  philosophy  of  clouds 
and  stormB.  To  all  of  which,  when  I  had  brought 
the  discourse  with  a  splendid  sweep  down  to  the 
mud  at  our  feet,  she  responded  “yes.”  It  was 
a  Bimple  word — one  that  might  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  anybody.  But  from  her  it  signified 
more  than  a  passive  assent.  Her  tone  indicated 
that  she  entered  sympathetioally  into  the  feelings 
of  wonder  and  admiration  which  I  confessed  for 
those  ingenious  provisions  of  nature,  the  clouds 
and  storms  aforesaid.  I  proceeded  still  further 
in  the  discharge  of  my  exalted  office,  and  started 
a  disquisition  on  tho  component  parts  of  the  four 
elements,  in  which  I  was  getting  along  swim¬ 
mingly,  when  my  fair  pupil  interrupted  me  with, 
“here’s  our  house,  sir.” 

How  Bweetly  she  spoke  it.  And  her  light  blue 
eyes !  how  they  tickled  my  heart.  Yes,  my  heart. 
For  as  she  placed  her  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the 
paternal  dwelling,  (a  one  etory  red)  I  barely 
checked  myself  in  the  aot  of  touching  my  new 
hat — forgetful  of  our  relations! 

II. 

Regabdino  school  keeping  as  altogether  an 
artificial  employment,  I  studiously  endeavored  to 
moke  myself  as  unlike  myself  as  possible.  Being 
young,  I  strained  to  appear  old.  Holding  with 
the  poet,  that  “’tis  well  to  have  a  merry  heart, 
however  short  we  stay,”  I  deliberately  stifled  the* 
rising  laugh,  and  smiled  only  as  kings  smile  upon 
great  occasions,  and  even  then  in  a  melanoholy, 
anti-mundane  fashion.  Some  of  my  devices  were 
singular  enough.  1  affected,  I  remember,  a  heavy 
bass  voice.  I  had,  it  ib  true,  survived  that  plea¬ 
sant  era,  when  one’s  notes  are  subject  to  capri¬ 
cious  oscillations  through  two  or  three  octaves. 
Still  my  voice  waB  not  what  is  technically  known 
ns  “deep,”  and  depth  being  popularly  accepted 
as  an  index  of  years,  I  thought  best  to  deepen  it 
by  a  forced  process.  I  was  perpetually  talking 
in  a  growl.  I  flattered  myself  that  this  deceit 
was  successful,  till  Mrs.  Smart,  the  kind  matron 
at  my  boarding-place,  aflked  me  one  day  why  I 
didn’t  get  rid  of  my  cold,  and  offered  to  prepare 
an  infallible  poultice  for  it,  which  treatment  I 
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declined  in  great  confusion.  As  it  was,  the  habit 
nearly  threw  me  into  a  bronchitis.  I  pretended 
to  be  weak-sighted,  though  my  eyes  were  the 
best  in  the  world.  In  a  hunting  party,  whioh 
we  had  at  college,  I  shot  more  “ greys, with  a 
ride,  than  any  other  man,  and  in  fire  cases  out 
of  ten  drove  the  ball  through  the  head  or  shoul¬ 
ders.  Yet,  it  is  notorious,  I  reasoned,  that  all 
hard  students  are  weak-sighted.  What  right 
have  I  to  be  teaching  others  with  these  tell-tale 
witnesses  of  my  own  incapacity  about  me?  So 
I  blinked  and  winked  all  day  long,  and  wore  an 
ugly  shade  across  my  forehead  to  keep  out  the 
candle-light;  and  condemned,  in  common  with 
Grandmother  Hodgkins,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
the  district,  the  vile  latter-day  practice  of  print¬ 
ing  in  small  type.  My  talk  with  the  farmers  was 
exclusively  upon  agriculture  and  kindred  topics. 
I  sustained  it  with  a  good  smattering  of  terms; 
for  my  knowledge  of  which  I  stood  indebted  to 
the  “Fiddletown  Farmer,”  and  an  old  copy  of 
the  Patent  Reports.  The  science  of  pigs  l  de¬ 
lighted  in,  and  used  to  stand  admiringly  by  the 
pen  while  the  monstera  were  being  fed.  As  for 
horses,  to  whioh  I  had  an  aversion  from  youth, 
being  always  apprehensive  of  furtive  kicks  in 
the  ribs;  I  so  far  mastered  my  prejudices  as  to 
harness  a  pair  one  day  for  Farmer  Smart.  How 
I  ever  performed  the  feat  is  a  wonder,  yet  I  got 
through  it  with  only  one  mistake — a  simple  one 
— that  of  putting  on  the  hameB  wrong  side  up. 
But  I  excused  myself  on  the  score  of  defective 
vision.  Cattle,  I  may  Bay,  I  adored.  A  casual 
observer  would  have  pronounced  cattle  my  grand 
passion;  I  have  stood  a  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch 
in  the  barn-yard,  with  my  boots  buried  ancle 
deep  in  its  succulent  strata,  patting  huge  oxen 
on  the  baok,  punching  their  ribs,  judging  on 
their  thickness  of  fat,  and  beating  my  brains  to 
gneBB  at  their  gross  weight  I  found  it  wise 
policy  to  guess  high,  it  flattered  the  owner.  My 
conjectures  ranged,  I  believe,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds  above.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that,  after  all,  Farmer  Smart  doubted  my 
preteneions.  One  morning  he  brought  home  a 
bull,  and  I  marched  out  highly  elated  to  look  at 
the  animal.  “  Ha,”  I  cried,  as  the  brute  went 
past  me  tossing  his  head,  “some  Devonshire  in 
that  fellow.”  I  said  it  on  the  strength  of  a  picture 
In  the  laBt  year’s  Almanac,  between  which  and 
the  bull  I  fancied  I  traced  signs  of  resemblance. 
“Devonshire,  pooh  I  not  a  particle  of  Devonshire 
blood  in  him.  He ’a  half  Durham,”  and  Farmer 
8mart  proceeded  to  expound  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  varieties,  “whioh  was,”  he  said, 
“as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man’s  face.”  This,  of 
course,  meant  me.  I  did  not  attempt  a  reply. 
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Among  the  scholars  I  was  dignified.  I  never 
conversed  with  them,  in  or  out  of  school,  in  an 
ordinary  colloquial  style.  My  aim  waB  on  all 
occasions  to  astound.  Even  to  the  charming 
Nancy  Potter  (whom  I  have  already  introduced) 
I  never  unbent.  But  I  always  felt  like  unbend¬ 
ing  though,  and  prattling  to  the  pretty  innocent 
about  love — for  naturally,  dear  reader,  I  was 
the  jolliest  and  moBt  romantic  youngster  in  ail 
C - . 

How  I  used  to  hover  about  her  in  school  time, 
of  course  in  the  discharge  of  some  professional 
duty.  The  writing  days,  whioh  to  most  teachers 
are  an  insufferable  nuisance,  were  to  me  seasons 
of  refined  delight.  Nancy  had  contracted  a 
shocking  scrawl  from  former  instructors,  and  I 
took  upon  myself  the  task  of  making  it  straight. 
This  imposed,  obviously,  the  necessity  of  sitting 
along  aide  of  her  in  her  little,  narrow  seat,  and 
superintending  the  business  personally.  How 
could  she  be  expected  to  make  straight  marks 
without  properly  holding  her  pen;  and  who  so 
competent  as  1  to  adjust  these  plump  little  fingers 
upon  it?  And  that  soft,  round  arm — how  could 
she  write  decently,  holding  it  out  at  such  an 
awkward  angle — and  wasn’t  it  my  bounden  duty 
to  press  it  gently  into  the  proper  place?  And 
what  more  natural  transition,  than  looking  up 
from  her  homely  “I’s”  to  the  beautiful  eyes  iu 
her  dear  little  head,  and  contrasting  the  clumBy 
curves  of  her  “g’s”  and  “q’s”  with  the  graceful 
flow  of  her  soft  brown  hair? 

But  when  I  was  thus  engaged,  I  always  found 
Zerrubabel  staring  at  me  more  maliciously  than 
ever — which  wsb  not  at  all  strange,  as  he  was 
suspected,  in  rural  phrase  of  “shining  up  to 
Nancy.”  Indeed,  from  the  beginning,  just  as  l 
;  had  expected,  he  proved  himself  my  enemy.  He 
evinced  his  hostility  in  a  peculiar  way.  I/e  didn’t 
I  upset  the  stove,  nor  clog  up  the  chimney,  nor  pile 
the  desks  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  crown 
the  pyramid  with  a  scare- orow  figure,  holding  a 
book  in  its  dexterous  hand,  designed  to  typify 
myself — though'  I  would  not  say  that  Zerrubabel 
strenuously  opposed  the  commission  of  these 
flagrant  offices.  Still  he  never  came  into  a  direct 
collision  with  me.  Though  persisting  and  deter¬ 
mined,  he  was  sly  and  quiet  in  his  malice.  For 
example,  I  had  not  filled  my  position  two  days, 
before  he  came  in  with  a  “standing  collar;”  (he 
never  wore  one  before)  at  least  one  inch  taller 
than  mine,  which  was  itself  an  extravagant 
sample.  This  created  a  general  tittering  in  the 
school.  The  collar  was  made  of  foolscap,  and 
its  cut  and  dimensions  as  well  as  its  material 
betrayed  an  obvious  design  to  caricature.  But 
as  Zerrubabel  wore  it  in  apparent  good  faith,  I 
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really  had  no  right  to  take  umbrage  thereat. 
"Whether  I  waa  not  deterred  by  a  consciousness 
of  physical  inability  to  support  my  protest — 
deponent  saith  not.  I  was  sorely  Taxed  when, 
on  repeated  occasions,  my  tormentor  gravely 
fondled  and  pulled  up  this  part  of  his  attire;  or, 
■what  was  worse,  deliberately  turned  down  one 
division  of  it,  stretched  out  his  neck  and  expec¬ 
torated  over  it.  He  travestied  my  watch,  which, 
I  have  said,  I  was  accustomed  to  hang  up  with 
no  little  ostentation  above  my  desk.  What  was 
my  astonishment  one  day  to  see  Zerrubabel  pull 
forth  an  enormous  turnip-shaped  chronometer, 
and  suspend  it,  with  an  important  air,  on  a  nail 
in  the  wall  behind  him.  Yet  while  everybody 
else  (me  excepted)  wqb  laughing,  he  kept  as 
Bober  as  a  church  deacon.  What  could  I  do? 
Again,  I  had  a  hair  ring — a  gift  from  a  pretty 
cousin  of  mine.  I  was  proud  of  it,  and,  to  pique 

Nancy’s  curiosity,  used  to  parade  the  hand  that 
bore  it  oftener  than  was  actually  required.  Now, 
what  Bhould  the  relentless  Zerrubabel  do  but 
manufacture  two  rings  of  horse  hair— the  braid 
an  inch  wide  at  least — and  wear  ono  on  the 
middle  finger  of  each  of  his  great  lobtser  hands! 
And,  to  heighten  the  indignity,  gaze  at  them  now 
and  then  and  sigh.  He  further  found  a  savage 
enjoyment  in  bringing  me  the  toughest  and  most 
impracticable  sums  in  arithmetic  and  algebra; 

and,  with  a  view  of  puzzling  me,  ransacked" the 
entire  district  for  recondite  books.  It  would 
never  answer  to  decline  the  task — and  an  awful 
tosk  it  was,  keeping  me  up  half  the  night  for 
weeks  together.  In  short,  never  was  poor  peda¬ 
gogue,  on  thirteen  dollars  per  month  and  found, 
so  punished  as  I  with  Zerrubabel.  There  were, 
to  be  sure,  other  vicious  scholars.  These  were 
Tom  Titcomb,  Dan  Arlin,  and  Bill  Swipes,  who 
were  engaged  in  some  of  the  grosser  freaks  I 
have  already  mentioned;  but  I  soon  quieted  their 
insubordination  by  threatening  an  instant  dis¬ 
missal.  In  this  the  committee  would  have  borne 
me  out.  But  Zerrubabel  was  intangible,  and  I 
must  needs  endure  him.  At  one  time  I  thought 
of  conciliating  my  annoyer,  but  pride  forbade. 
I  had  thus  far  reposed  on  my  dignity.  It  would 
be  weakness  now  to  relent. 

But  Zerrubabel  did  not  confine  the  exercise  of 
his  eccentric  talents  to  the  school  room.  Ho  was 
all  abroad  with  them  as  I  soon  learned. 

In  commencing  my  labors,  I  had  deemed  it 
wise  policy,  like  most  other  beginners,  to  find 
fault  with  the  reigning  order  of  things.  This 
mania  for  innovation  waa  specially  directed 
against  “reading  books,”  which  were,  bb  I  re¬ 
marked  to  the  committee,  “behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age.”  Tho  committee  coincided  with  my 


suggestion,  and  procured  a  new  set,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  lay,  as  I  pointed  out,  in  instruc¬ 
tions  for  developing  the  lungs;  and  I  dilated  upon 
the  importance  of  tbiB  long-neglected  branch  of 
education,  and  assured  the  committee,  that,  with 
praotice,  every  male  ragamuffin  in  the  district 
might  become  a  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  at  least. 
The  books  were  of  different  sizes  and  adapted  to 
various  classes — but,  in  one  reepect,  they  agreed. 
They  all  contained  simple  formulas— as  “ba, 
be,  bi,  bo,  bum” — the  repetition  of  which,  three 
times  a  day,  under  Borne  modifications  and  re¬ 
strictions,  would,*  as  the  prefaces  all  promised, 
“communicate  strength  to  the  lungs,  and  give 
that  tone  to  the  voice  which  is  the  first  require¬ 
ment  in  an  accomplished  orator.”  For  the  sake 
of  my  own  ease,  tried  to  render  the  performance 
more  agreeble  to  my  pupilB,  I  drilled  them  all 
together  in  the  “ba,  be,  bi’s,”  &o.  In  the  out¬ 
set,  I  succeeded  in  extorting  little  more  than  a 
whisper  from  the  future  Demostheneses.  But  by 
dint  of  encouragement  and  practice,  they  climbed 
from  one  pitch  to  another,  till  at  last,  when  fresh- 
winded,  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  tear  the  roof 
off.  I  plumed  myself  on  the  triumph  of  this  ex¬ 
periment,  and  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the 
closing  day  of  the  school;  when  the  assembled 
parents  should  listen,  in  speeohless  joy  and  won¬ 
der,  to  the  trumpet  tones  of  their  oratorical  off¬ 
spring. 

As  I  was  walking  toward  the  school-house,  one 
cold,  blustering  morning,  I  was  met  by  a  horse 
drawing  a  small  sleigh,  with  a  large  man  bundled 
up  in  it.  This  individual — that  is  the  man— who 
looked  preternaturally  immense  in  a  buffalo  coat, 
reined  in  his  steed  and  accosted  me  with, 

“  Hallo,  mister,  do  yew  keep  skewl  down  thar!” 
jerking  his  whip  over  his  shoulder  toward  the 
school-house. 

“Yes,  sir,”  I  replied,  trying  to  assume  an  old 
look. 

“Well,  sir,  they  tell  me  yew  have  Borne  new 
fangled  notions  abeaout  teaohin*,  and  how  yeourg 
injurin'  the  childrens’  health  with  taskin'  ’em 
yell,  like  all  possessed.  My  boy  Bzekiel  caught 
a  bad  cold  from  it.  And  now  look  ’ere,  mister, 
my  names  Puffer,  and  I  ’aint  agoin’  to  have  any 
more  such  donis  with  my  family.”  Upon  which 
Mr.  Puffer  shook  his  head  in  the  most  incontro¬ 
vertible  manner. 

“But,  my  dear  sir,”  I  exclaimed,  somewhat 
alarmed  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  “my 
dear  sir,  I  hardly  think  that  Ezekiel  contracted  hifl 
cold  under  my  instructions.  I  sow  him,  the  otheC 
day,  running  backward  and  forward  through  * 
puddle  of  water,  and  called  him  away  from  itt 
It  is  most  probable - ” 
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•*Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I  lie,  air!”  broke  in ; 
Mr.  Puffer,  glaring  ferociously  on  me. 

“By  no  means,  sir — but - •” 

“Butl  yow  oant  pull  the  wool  over  old  Puffer,  : 
and  I  want  ye  to  know  it  for  eartain.  I  ’ve  beam  : 
tell  abeaout  yej  and  if  yew  don’t  leave,  Zeke 
Bhall— that’s  flat.  Ge-e-et  along,”  and  Mr.  Puffer  : 
cracked  up  his  horse  and  abandoned  me  to  my ' 
reflections,  which  were  none  of  the  pleasantest 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Bame  day,  returning 
from  school,  I  was  hailed  by  Farmer  Lubbett 
with  a  similar  accusation.  When  I  attempted 
to  explain,  he  fended  me  off  with— “yew  can’t 
make  me  believe  that  soreeohin’  all  day  long 
won’t  bring  on  a  oough!” — and  I  left  the  indig¬ 
nant  father  in  despair  of  converting  him. 

Others  took  up  the  cry,  and  the  result  was, 
that  four  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
diatriot  withdrew  their  children  from  my  con-  ; 
trol.  The  committee,  however,  having  consented  : 
to  purchase  the  odious  “readers,”  naturally  con¬ 
sidered  their  own  reputation  at  stake,  and  sided 
with  me.  This  cheoked  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
affection,  and  I  continued  my  -vocal  exercises  as 
before — but  I  was  aware  of  having  made  a  small 
party  of  enemies.  So  that  my  position  was  not 
at  all  to  be  envied. 

And  this  misfortune  I  traoed  to  the  quiet  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Zerrubabel! 

III. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  was  pot  In  love  with 
Nancy.  I  merely  “  liked”  her  in  an  enlarged  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  quite  probable  that  had  I  not 
been  weighed  down  with  the  panoply  of  a  peda¬ 
gogue,  (I  made  it  heavy)  I  should  have  “waited 
on  her”  after  the  most  approved  methods,  and 
have  gone  into  such  little  extravagancies  of  gal¬ 
lantry,  as  characterise  youth  of  a  susceptible  tem¬ 
perament  But  I  contented  myself  with  nothing 
more  than  an  assiduous  attention  to  her  educa¬ 
tional  advancement,  (especially  her  chirography, 
which  rapidly  improved  under  my  supervision) 
and  to  walk  with  her  to  and  from  school  when¬ 
ever  a  fair  opportunity  offered— on  which  occa¬ 
sions  I  prated  not  of  love  but  of  learning.  Still 
I  was  generally  regarded  as  not  wholly  insensible 
to  her  charms.  As  for  Nanoy  herself,  I  doubted, 
latterly,  whether  she  returned  even  my  “liking” 
— indeed  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  she  was 
not  altogether  indifferent  to  the  Herculean  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Zerrubabel. 

It  was  now  the  fifth  week  of  my  term,  and 
the  first  set  party  of  the  Boason  was  announced 
to  come  off  at  Squire  Cummings’ — why  called 
“Squire”  I  never  could  learn — to  which  party 
I  was  invited.  Hitherto,  in  pursuance  of  my 


dignified  policy,  I  had  not  paid  a  Bingle  visit  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  invitation  I  could  not 
well  decline.  Nancy,  being  the  reigning  belle, 
was  of  course  on  the  list  of  guests.  I,  therefore, 
made  an  early  proposal  to  “call”  for  her,  and 
she  accepted  the  proffer. of  my  company. 

The  appointed  evening  came  round,  and,  after 
taking  the  fiftieth  look  in  the  glass,  to  make  sure 
that  all  was  right  even  to  the  angle  of  my  collar, 

I  Ballied  forth  on  foot.  The  air  was  just  keen 
enough  to  be  bracing,  and  the  moon  never  shone 
with  a  Bofter  light.  It  rested  mildly,  I  thought, 
on  the  roof  of  the  “one  story  red,”  at  the  door 
of  which  I  gave  a  lively,  double  knock.  It  was 
answered  by  Nancy.  She  was  all  accoutred,  and 
looked  exceedingly  pretty  and  impudent  beneath 
a  great  thick  hood.  The  appendage  was  itself 
ugly  enough;  (it  belonged  to  her  grandmother) 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  her  ruddy  face  and 
laughing  blue  eyes  would  have  taken  the  obloquy 
out  of  the  moBt  hideouB  creation  of  the  mantua- 
makers — not  excepting  the  antiquated  “calash.” 

I  tuoked  Nancy’s  arm  under  my  own,  ('twas 
indispensable — the  road  was  so  slippery)  and 
we  started  for  the  Squire’s.  As  we  went  crack¬ 
ling  over  the  hard-beaten  snow,  I  felt  that  my 
“liking”  was  gradually  giving  way  before  some¬ 
thing  of  a  less  philosophic  nature;  and  on  that 
very  Bhort  journey  I  discoursed  of  nothing  more 
abstruse  than  the  moon,  and  limited  myself, 
even  then,  to  its  obvious  beauties!  In  fact,  I 
was  growing  pathetic  about  it,  and  don’t  know 
whither  my  tenderness  might  have  led,  had  not 
Nancy  called  me  from  the  region  of  enohantment 
with  the  simple  remark,  “we’re  at  the  Squire’s.” 
I  summoned  up  my  vanishing  stock  of  dignity, 
and  we  entered. 

We  found  a  large  party  already  convened  in 
the  hospitable  parlor.  Zerrubabel,  I  observed 
with  satisfaction,  was  not  present.  But  while 
Nancy  and  I  were  toasting  ourselves  by  the  huge 
wood  fire,  Zarrubabel  came — and  alone.  This 
called  out  a  vast  amount  of  sly  bantering,  most 
1  of  which,  I  was  positive,  was  directed  at  me. 
We  nodded  to  each  other — and  he  bade  Nancy 
good  evening.  The  slightest  possible  smile 
lurked  on  his  lip;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  little  mink  didn’t  wink  at  him.  I  know  that 
the  suspicion  plagued  me,  and  I  dwelt  upon  it 
some  time  among  the  coals.  Presently  raising 
my  head,  I  noticed  that  Nancy  had  slipped  away, 
and  was  chatting  briskly  with  a  knot  of  school 
girls  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  Among 
them  ominously  loomed  the  stout  form  of  Zer¬ 
rubabel.  I  buried  my  ohagrin  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Squire  Cummings,  who  was  a  fine, 
stupid,  hearty  old  fellow,  always  insisting  on  the 
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‘‘practical.”  So,  in  deference  to  his  hobby,  I 
launched  out  upon  that  pre-eminently  practical 
theme — oxen.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  prize  ox  “Columbus,”  (over  which 
the  Squire  was  licking  his  lips)  when  Bomebody 
oried  out,  “forfeits!  forfeits!”  “Yes,  forfeits, 
let’s  have  a  game  of  forfeits,”  answered  twenty 
voices.  After  considerable  rushing  and  tum¬ 
bling,  a  oirole  was  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  But  no  one  asked  me  to  enter  it.  My 
olaims  to  dignity  were  at  last  fully  recognized! 
I,  who  played  forfeits  charmingly,  was  doomed 
to  sit  in  the  chimney  corner  with  the  venerable 
Cummings  and  talk  of — oxen / 

But  while  I  talked,  my  eyes  were  on  the  gay 
circle,  and  especially  on  an  important  component 
of  it — Nancy — who  was  seated  in  an  alarming 
contiguity  to  Zerrubabel.  The  kissing  went  on 
briskly,  while  my  poor  narrative  lagged.  By- 
and-bye  the  latter  stopped  short — what  were 
oxen  to  the  scene  before  met  There  was  Zer¬ 
rubabel  “measuring  off  tape”  (a  diabolical  re¬ 
finement  in  the  art  of  osculation)  with  Nanoy, 
who  not  only  endured  the  penalty,  but  took  it 
with  a  confoundedly  keen  relish!  As  for  Zerru¬ 
babel,  he  performed  his  part  of  the  business 
like  one  who  was  used  to  it;  and  as  he  twirled 
off  yard  after  yard,  looked  triumphantly  over 
Nancy’s  white  shoulders  at  me  in  the  chimney 
corner.  One — two — three — four — five — slow  and 
full — and  so  on  to  fifteen,  when  they  ceased — re¬ 
luctantly,  it  was  plain  to  Bee.  Oh,  how  I  itched 

to  throw  my  dignity  to  the  dogs,  leap  into  the 
charmed  circle  and  run  a  muok  at  kissing  like  a 
Malay. 

“And  heaouw  much  did  he  give?”  asked  the 
Squire. 

It  was  lucky  that  he  recalled  me  at  this  orisis, 
or  I  might  have  done  something  rash! 

Presently,  but  not  till  after  Nanoy  had  been 

again  punished,  oh,  horrors !  through  the  back 

of  a  chair — still  by  Zerrubabel — the  circle  was 
dissolved,  and  I  breathed  easier.  Mrs.  Squire 
Cummings,  a  fat,  matronly  soul,  now  announced 
a  “bite  of  suthin*  to  eat  in  the  kitchen.”  The 
party  formed  into  pairs  and  marohed  to  the  re¬ 
past — Zerrubabel  and  Nancy  leading  the  van! 


The  Squire  and  I  closed  up  the  procession.  The 
“bite”  proved  to  be  a  sumptuous  array  of  pump¬ 
kin  pies,  dough-nuts,  sweet  cakes,  home-made 
npple-sauce,  (the  daintest  of  preserves)  hard 
cider,  and  hot  coffee.  I  could  eat  nothing. 
Nanoy,  on  the  contrary,  committed  fearful  on¬ 
slaughts  among  the  viands — Zerrubabel  plying 
her  all  the  while  with,  a  tenderness  that  was 
very  affecting !  I  felt  an  uneaBy  sensation  in  the 
throat,  and  was  glad  to  get  baok  to  the  parlor 
in  the  chimney  corner,  with  the  Squire  and  his 
eternal  oxen. 

The  company  soon  broke  up.  It  was  my  busi¬ 
ness,  of  course,  to  return  Nanoy  to  the  paternal 
roof.  My  dignity  had  kept  me  on  tenter  hooks 
all  the  evening,  and  I  was  determined  to  discard 
it — at  least  to  Nanoy — on  the  way  back.  I  rose 
to  seek  her,  when  the  Squire  grasped  me  by  the 
arm.  He  had  a  little  anecdote  to  tell  about  an 
old  steer  of  his.  It  would  take  but  a  moment. 
The  Squire  was  urgent,  and  as  I  had  done  more 
than  my  share  of  the  talking— how  could  I  re¬ 
fuse?  It  turned  out  to  be  his  favorite  story, 
which  he  always  reserved  for  the  climax  1  I 
bore  it  for  ten  dreary,  agonizing  minuteB— then 
peromptorily  exoused  myself,  and  made  a  mad 
plunge  for  Nanoy.  She  was  missing— Zerrubabel 
had  gone  home  with  her  l 

The  blow  was  too  much  for  me.  To  be  jilted 
under  the  mildest  oiroumBtances  1b  awkward 
enough.  But  I  was  a  man  in  authority— and 
had  been  rejected  by  one  of  my  own  pupilB.  It 
was  insupportable,  I  knew  it  was  the  standing 
topio  for  discussion  throughout  the  district. 
Hints  and  inuendoeB  were  not  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  I  Baw  no  end  of  them.  So  the  third 
day  after  this  unhappy  adventure,  1  was  attacked 
by  a  Bevere  headache  which  grew  rapidly  worse, 
and  forced  me  to  give  up  the  sohool. 

Next  winter  I  tried  pedagoging  again  in  a 
region  remote  from  the  Beene  of  my  mishap.  I 
pursued  a  different  plan.  I  laid  aside  my  dig¬ 
nity,  sympathized  with  the  sports  as  well  as  the 
studies  of  my  scholars — didn’t  talk  mightily- 
visited  at  large— and  “though  I  say  it  as  I 
shouldn’t,”  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
teacher  in  the  whole  country  l 
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There  ig  something  beautiful  in  the  language 
of  flowers — something  that  is  linked  with  asso* 
ciations  that  time  can  never  destroy;  and  like 
an  enchanter’s  wand,  they  call  into  being  the 
shadowy  dreams  that  lie  sleeping  in  tho  heart, 
and  bring  baok  sweet  memories  of  other  days. 

’T was  thus  I  dreamed  one  sunny  day,  as  I 
wandered  along  a  fair  stream,  that  is  endeared 
to  my  heart  by  pleasing  recollections  from  my 
very  childhood.  Forgetting  that  I  had  intended 
to  imitate  the  occupation  of  that  “prince  of 
anglers,”  of  whom  we  have  so  often  read,  I 
strolled  on  until  I  reached  a  favorite  retreat,  and 
thero,  as  Willis  has  said,  I  “found  violets.” 

“Thero  is  to  mo 

A  daintiness  nbout  theso  early  flowers, 

That  touches  me  like  pootry.” 

As  I  gazed  upon  them,  my  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  olden  time— to  my  school  boy  days  in  all 
their  holiday  excitement,  and  my  gentle  com¬ 
panions  with  whom  I  roamed  to  cull  the  early 
cowslips,  and  twine  them  into  wreaths  to  place 
upon  their  fair  young  brows. 

But  among  those  “shadows  of  tho  past,”  that 
stole  so  softly  to  my  heart,  there  was  one  o’er 
which  I  lingered  longer  and  more  fondly  than 
the  rest.  It  was  the  dream  of  my  first  love;  and 
I  will  whisper  it  to  you,  gentle  reader,  if  you 
promise  not  to  laugh  at  my  sentimental — non¬ 
sense,  Borne  may  call  it 

I  was  just  at  that  interesting  period  of  my  life, 
when  I  began  to  fanoy  myself  a  man— that  is, 
about  eighteen — when  I  accepted  tho  invitation 
of  a  dear  “chum”  to  spend  the  summer  vacation, 
with  him  at  his  country  home.  I  soon  felt  quite 
at  ease  after  our  arrival,  for  it  was  a  delightful 
residence— one  of  those  fine  old  mansions  that 
combine  both  beauty  and  comfort;  and  the 
scenery  around  it,  beautiful  and  romantic  enough 
to  captivate  any  one  far  less  enthusiastic  than 
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myself.  Fishing  excursions  and  rambles  in  tho 
country  wore  planned  every  day,  to  my  infinite 
satisfaction;  for  after  tho  weary  confinement  of 
a  school-room,  nothing  is  so  pleasant  as  out-door 
recreation;  and  still,  as  if  our  enjoyment  was  not 
yet  complete,  frequent  mention  was  made  in  the 
family  of  the  expected  visit  of  a  dear  cousin  from 
the  “sunny  South,”  to  which  all  looked  forward 
with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

At  first  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  these  re¬ 
marks,  but  as  the  time  drew  nearer,  I  began  to 
feel  no  slight  curiosity  to  behold  this  paragon  of 
beauty  and  excellence,  as  they  were  constantly 
describing  her  to  me.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  my  being  told  something  con¬ 
cerning  her,  that  would  be  sure  to  interest 
me.  Did  any  one  sing  and  play  well,  “Cousin 
Louise’s”  voice  and  execution  were  pronounced  to 
be  far  superior;  did  any  one  read  or  sketch  well, 
it  was  said  that  “Cousin  Louise”  would  please 
me  far  more.  “Your  tastes  are  bo  similar,”  said 
they,  “and  we  are  sure  you  will  be  friends  at 
once.” 

•  This  was  really  beginning  to  bo  pleasant,  for 
even  at  that  early  age,  I  wjis  an  ardent  admirer 
of  those  finer  feelings  and1  accomplishments  in 
woman ;  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  anxiously 
awaited  the  period  when  I  should  meet  one,  who 
now  seemed  the  very  ideal  of  my  dreams. 

The  long  looked-for  day  at  length  arrived.  It 
was  a  lovely  evening  in  mid-summer.  Softly  did 
tho  low  winds  fan  the  sleeping  flowers,  and  never 
did  nature  seem  clothed  with  such  a  magic 
charm.  We  were  all  collected  on  the  portico, 
when  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gate,  the  steps 
were  let  down,  and  a  slight  form  sprang  out,  and 
ascended  up  the  gravel  walk.  The  family  were 
instantly  collected  around  her,  even  intercepting 
her  passage  to  the  portico,  with  suoh  exclama¬ 
tions  as,  “My  dear  cousin  Louise,”  “Oh,  I  am 
to  glad;”  and  I,  who,  of  course,  kept  in  the 
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background,  inwardly  wondered  whether  she 
w,ould  safely  get  through  such  a  vigorous  recep¬ 
tion. 

But  at  length  she  reached  the  portico,  and  we 
were  introduced.  Her  beaming  eyes  met  mine, 
as  I  warmly  clasped  her  hand,  and  never  will  I 
forget  that  exquisite  moment.  The  dream-girl 
of  my  Imagination  stood  before  me. 

In  person  she  was  tall,  and  gracefully  formed, 
and  her  complexion  pure  and  fair  as  the  tinted 
coral.  This  was  rendered  still  more  dazzlingly 
beautiful,  by  the  heavy  masses  of  dark  brown 
hair  that  waved  over  her  temples,  and  fell  like 
a  shadow  upon  the  Bnowy  neck.  But  the  most 
Btriking  feature  in  that  pure,  almost  sad  coun¬ 
tenance,  was  the  eyes — large,  droamy,  and  of 
the  most  brilliant  jet,  with  an  expression  that 
was  irresistibly  lovely.  There  is  a  charm  in  tho 
oyo — that  mirror  of  the  soul — that  may  not  be 
written  or  told;  and  it  was  in  those  pensive  orbs 
that  I  read  something  so  familiar  and  dear,  that 
one  glance  was  enough — I  was  deeply,  irretriev¬ 
ably  iu  love ! 

You  must  remember  I  was  eighteen,  and  not 
laugh  at  my  enthusiasm.  I  was  truly — or  at 
least  I  fancied  myself  truly  in  love,  which  some¬ 
times  nearly  amounts  to  tho  same  thing;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  Btill  remember  how  I  enjoyed 
thoso  exquisite  moments,  which  now  steal  back 
to  mo  like  some  pleasant  dream;  or,  as  one  has 
said,  “like  hidden  music  heard  in  Bleep.” 

Tho  next  day  wo  passed  together  in  the  parlor, 
with  music  and  books.  “Cousin  Louise,”  as  I 
familiarly  called  her,  played  and  sang  with  much 
feeling  and  taste.  I  dearly  lovo  music,  hut  it 
must  be  of  that  kind  whero  energy,  spirit,  viva¬ 
city  and  strength  are  combined,  without  which 
music  has  lost  its  sweetest  charms,  and  hns  no 
more  soul  than  a  statue.  Preserve  me  from  life- 
loss,  soulless,  middling  minstrelsy,  when  I  ex¬ 
pect  something  better;  for  I  would  have  it  gush 
forth  with  tho  wholo  soul,  heart,  and  strength, 
and  then  I  am  lost  in  admiration.  Ah,  never 
will  I  forget  thoso  Bweet  ballads  that  Louise 
warbled  for  me  in  those  days  gone  by,  for  they 
were  indoed  the  very  poetry  of  music,  and  such 
as  linger  in  the  memory  as  something  too  beau¬ 
tiful  entirely  to  fade  away. 

Wo  wore  soon  like  old  friends.  Tho  familiar 
poets,  over  which  we  had  both  lingered,  almost 
from  our  childhood,  were  tho  key  to  unlock 
the  sympathies  of  our  hearts,  and  reveal  our 
inmost  thoughts.  The  charmed  pages  of  “Childe 
Harold”  and  “Latla  Rookh”  assumed  a  new  in¬ 
terest  for  me,  when  I  heard  passages  breathed 
from  her  lips,  and  her  child-like  and  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  them.  Byron  was  her  true  ideal 


of  the  poet,  hut  still  she  was  passionately  fond 
of  “Lalla  Rookh.” 

“In  this  poem,”  said  she,  “I  discover  so  much 
that  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  my  own  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  it  Ib  expressed  in  suoh  simple, 
yet  beautiful  language.  There  is  nothing  forced 
or  unnatural  in  it;  everything  is  so  easy,  fresh, 
and  graceful— a  beautiful  Eastern  flower,  rich  and 
gorgeous  in  nil  its  oriental  colors,  and  breathing 
its  fragrance  to  the  heart  And  not  only  the 
poetry,  but  the  air  of  deep  romance  that  lingers 
around  the  wholo  plot,  has  endeared  it  to  me. 
The  story  of  the  beautiful  princess — the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  journey,  in  all  its  oriental  luxury — 
her  love  for  the  young  minstrel,  tho  disguised 
sovereign  of  Bucharia,  and  their  joyous  meeting 
at  the  end,  adds  so  much  interest  and  glowing 
imagery  to  the  poetry,  that  I  read  it  often,  and 
always  with  pleasure.” 

Thus  passed  those  pleasant  summer  days. 
Louise  waB  the  constant  companion  of  all  our 
walks,  driveSj  and  excursions;  and  added  mate¬ 
rially  to  our  enjoyment — to  mine,  I  know.  I  am 
afraid  I  was  selfish  in  my  devotion  to  her  nlone, 
but  I  followed  tho  natural  impulses  of  my  heart, 
and  as  she  seemed  to  encourage  my  attentions,  I 
was  happy.  It  was  upon  my  arm  she  leaned 
when  weary ;  it  was  for  my  assistance  she  looked 
when  she  wished  to  Bketch  some  admired  land¬ 
scape;  and  it  was  for  me  she  sang  and  read  the 
most. 

The  day  previous  to  our  separation,  wo  all 
wandered  along  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  stream, 
not  far  from  tho  mansion;  and  Louise  and  myself 
found  ourselves  alone  in  a  favorite  retreat,  and 
seated  together  upon  the  mosBy  turf.  It  was  a 
lovely  day,  though  very  warm ;  and  the  exercise 
had  brought  a  soft  flush  to  the  cheek  of  my  fair 
companion,  who  was  twining  the  flowers  we  had 
gathered  in  the  tresses  of  her  wavy  hair,  with 
which  the  fragrant  air  was  dallying  as  it  kissed 
her  pure  brow.  She  was  in  tho  gayest  mood, 
delighting  in  everything — now  warbling  a  note 
of  some  ballad,  or  making  the  wilds  re-echo  with 
her  musical  laugh— while  I  was  lying  at  her  feet, 
and  likening  her  to  “Titania,”  the  queen  of  tho 
fairies;  “Cytherea,”  the  fairest  of  nymphs;  and 
I  know  not  what,  for  I  had  clasped  her  snowy 
hand  in  mino,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of 
making  an  ardent  declaration  of  my  love,  when 
my  friend  Harry  suddenly  burst  upon  us  with 
the  startling  intelligence  that  a  heavy  thunder 
shower  was  approaching,  and  that  wo  had  better 
shcck  shelter.  Inwardly  wishing  the  poor  fellow 
somewhere  else,  just  at  that  moment,  I  was 
forced  to  comply;  but  determined  to  reveal  my 
attachment  to  Lonise  by  letter,  if  I  would  not 
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have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  before  her  de¬ 
parture. 

The  next  morning  Louise  left  us.  We  were 
all  collected  on  the  portico,  whore  we  had  first 
welcomed  her,  but  it  was  with  sadder  hearts  that 
we  now  bade  the  gentle  girl  good-bye.  Slowly 
she  passed  from  one  to  another  with  an  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell,  and  at  lost  reached  me.  Clasp¬ 
ing  her  hand,  and  obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  I 
drew  her  to  my  heart,  and  for  an  instant  pressed 
my  lips  to  her  own.  Gently  extricating  herself, 
Ehe  sprang  into  the  carriage. 

“Louise,”  I  exclaimed,  “you  are  not  offended?” 

She  turned  to  me  a  face  radiant  with  smiles 
and  blushes,  and  throwing  mo  a  few  flowers  she 
held  in  her  hand — was  gone. 

Ah,  how  does  memory,  faithful  memory,  still 
treasure  up  that  sweet  and  Bmiling  face  that  last 
met  my  gaze,  and  how  those  flowers  are  pre¬ 
served  and  guarded  as  a  precious  memento  of 
happy  days,  forever  gone ! 

Has  there  been  anything  since  then  to  repay 
mo  for  the  swelling  ecstasy  of  my  heart  in  those  : 
early  years?  I  scarcely  know.  It  has  been  well 


said,  in  “Hyperion,”  I  think,  that  “the  life  of 
man  upon  this  fair  earth  iB  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  little  pains  and  little  pleasures. 
The  great  wonder-flowers  bloom  but  once  in  a 
life-time.” 


A  month  after,  I  was  seated  in  our  little 
sanctum,  busily  engaged  in  poring  over  the 
classic  Virgil,  when  Harry  burst  into  the  room, 
saying  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
Cousin  Louise.  “She  speaks  of  you  very  kindly,” 
said  he,  “and  snys  she  will  never  forget  those 
happy  hours  she  spent  in  our  Northern  home.” 

How  I  thanked  her. 

“But,”  continued  Harry,  “I  have  not  yet  told 
you  the  best  part.  She  was  married  last  week.” 

“Married!”  exclaimed  I,  starting  from  the 
chair,  and  dropping  Virgil  inglorious  at  my  feet. 

“Yes,  to  a  wealthy  young  planter,  to  whom 
she  Bays  she  has  been  engaged  for  some  time; 
and  she  earnestly  requests  us  both  to  visit  them 
at  their  beautiful  Southern  villa.” 

So  ended  my  first  love! 
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Fa*  the  Companion. 

MY  pfSIiT  SILK  DRESS. 

I  was  a  scliool-givl  of  sixteen,  and  having  some 
talent  for  music,  had  been  selected  to  sing  a  solo 
1  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  A—  Seminary, 
j  Of  course  it  was  a  great  occasion,  and  great 
was  the  excitement  that  stirred  my  young  breast, 
and  what  to  wear  became  a  question  of  no  small 
*  importance;  for  any  thing  ordinary  on  such  a 
!  momentous  occasion  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
How  my  heart  leaped  with  joy  when  my  dear, 

1  good  father  said,— 

|  “Wife,  I  guess  we  must  get  Lou  a  new  dress, 
and  hadn’t  it  better  he  a  silk  one?’* 
j  Silk  dresses  were  not  so  commonly  worn  by 
school-girls  then  as  now,  and  I  could  scarcely 
|  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  the  dress,  and 
'  what  color  it  should  be.  The  only  drawback 
was  a  fear  that  my  dear,  patient  mother  would 
go  without  some  comfort  to  meet  this  great  out- 
|  lay.  But  it  was  a  free  gift,  for  I  had  never 
J  teased  her  for  one.  We  were  not  exactly  poor, 

!  but  with  a  large  family*  my  mother  had,  as  they 
5  say,  to  turn  a  penny  over  twice  before  Bhe 
'  spent  it. 

j  Wc  lived  five  miles  from  Boston,  on  a  farm, 
and  twice  a  week  my  father  drove  in  with  liis 
!  own  horse,  carrying  sometimes  butter  and  eggs, 

1  sometimes  early  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  to 
1  certain  families  who  were  glad  to  get  them  nice 
and  fresh  for  their  table.  ,  ' 

I  The  next  day  I  was  to  go  to  the  city  with  him 
|  and  make  the  great  purchase.  What  a  vesponsi- 
I  bility  it  seemed,— -to  go  alone  with  twenty-five 
dollars  in  my  puree,  and  buy  ten  yards  of  silk! 
j  Never  siuce  have  I  felt  quite  so  awed  by  the  im- 
j  portance  of  any  situation.  But  I  believe  I  was 
:  considered  a  capable  girl  of  my  age;  and  was  a 
conceited  one,  I  am  sure. 

1  Father  sat  me  down  at  tlm  corner  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Winter  Streets.  I  had  often  been  in  the 
j  city  shopping  with  my  mother,  and  knew  per- 
j  fectly  well  in  what  stores  I  should  find  silk 
goods, 

.  I  trod  on  air  that  day,  and  elated  by  my  ex* 
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i mid,  asked  of  the  clerics  in  very  self-satisfied 
tones  to  be  shown  their  silks,  and  looked  down 
upon  and  really  pitied  the  girls  round  me  who 
wanted  only  delaines  and  ginghams.  I  wanted 
a  blue  silk  “and  of  the  best  quality,”  I  informed 
them,  with  all  the  pertness  of  sweet  sixteen. 

I  went  to  a  good  many  places,  partly  to  pro¬ 
long  tliis  delightful  excitement,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  find  exactly  what  I  wanted,  for  I 
was  particular  as  to  the  shade  and  fabric.  At 
length  I  wandered  off  into  a  street  I  had  never 
visited  before,  and  in  one  of  its  stores  found  ex¬ 
actly  my  ideal — a  fine  checked  silk,  blue,  barred 
with  two  lines  of  white. 

It  was  of  a  lovely  color,  firm  and  soft,  and 
strange  to  say,  there  were  just  ten  yards,  or  not 
more  than  au  eighth  over,  in  the  piece;  and  that 
the  seller,  in  his  great  generosity,  offered  to 
throw  in.  A  compliment  he  paid  me  on  my  fair 
complexion  and  the  becomingness  of  that  shade 
of  blue,  together  with  rather  a  languishing  look 
out  of  bis  jet-black  eyes,  completely  turned  what¬ 
ever  was  left  of  my  silly  head. 

I  think  I  fancied  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  me, 
and  if  i  liad  trod  on  air  before,  T  moved  through 
a  still  more  celestial  ether  when  I  left  the  shop 
w  ith  my  bundle  in  my  arms. 

I  saw*  in  imagination  my  mother’s  delighted 
look  as  she  examined  it,  my  father’s  little  clmck- 
kle  over  “Lou’s  smartness,”  but  still  more  clear¬ 
ly  tlie  admiring  glances  of  the  school  girls  when 
I  turned  myself  round  for  exhibition  in  the  dress¬ 
ing-room,  and  the  murmur  of  applause  from  the 
delighted  .audience,  (of  whom  the  black-eyed 
salesman  was  unexpectedly  a  component  part.) 
as  I  swept  on  to  the  stage  to  sing.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  was  much  sillier  than  girls  in  general, 
but  l  feel  the  hot  blushes  stealing  over  my  face 
now*,  as  I  recall  the  follies  I  was  guilty  of  in 
those  days;  aiul  tlie  remembrance,  I  hope,  makes 
me  charitable. 

I  stood  before  my  glass  that  night  arranging 
and  rearranging  with  umnixed  delight  the  folds 
of  that  lustrous  silk  about  my  figure,  and  could 
hardly  compose  myself  to  sleep  for  the  pride  and 
joy  that  filled  my  heart. 

The  next  morning  iny  mother  proposed  to  cut 
off  the  breadths  and  make  the  skirt  before  the 
dress-maker's  a  rri  val . 

“I  will  measure  it,”  she  said;  “and  see  how  it 
holds  out.” 

“O,  there  are  ten  yards  and  a  finger  over,” 
said  I. 

But  what  made  such  a  blank  look  come  over 
her  face;  wliat  made  her  measure  the  whole  over 
again  so  very  carefully. 

“Lou,”  she  said,  anxiously,  “there  are  only 
eight  yards  here  instead  of  tell.” 

“Why,  mother,  there  must  be  ten.” 

And  I  measured  it  myself.  Not  a  jot  or  tittle 
over  eight  yards  and  011c  finger  could  I  make.  1 
buret  into  tears;  the  mail  had  cheated  me,  or 
had  lie  made  a  mistake?  In  either  ease,  I  could 
not  get  a  dress  out  of  it,  for  though  the  double 
skirts  and  flounces  of  the  present  day  had  not 
then  appeared,  we  had  carefully  ascertained  that 
ten  yards  was  the  least  a  dress  could  be  made 
from. 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  My  mother  sug¬ 
gested  I  might  find  more  like  it  at  the  same 
place,  or  something  else  as  pretty,  but  I  knew 
better,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  Worst  of 
all,  father  decided  that  I  must  go  to  the  place 
alone  and  settle  the  matter  as  best  I  could. 

“Let  her  work  her  own  way,”  he  said;  “it  will 
teach  her  a  lesson  she  will  never  forget.” 

That  was  true;  hut  to  this  day  it  seems  rather 
hard  on  tlie  poor  girl  whose  conceit  was  now 
quite  taken  out  of  her,  and  who  was  humble  and 
crest-fallen  enough,  to  send  her  off  alone  on  such 
an  errand. 

But  into  Boston  I  went  the  next  day,  sadder 
and  wiser.  I  found  the  clerk  of  whom  I  lmd 
bought  tlie  silk.  On  hearing  my  story,  ho  impu¬ 
dently  told  me  that  he  sold  me  and  was  paid  for 
only  eight  yards  of  silk! 

The  black  eyes  did  not  fascinate  me  now,  for 
my  wrath  was  at  boiling  point.  How  dared  he 
look  me  in  the  face  and  lie  so? 

But  what  could  an  angry  sixteen-year-old  girl, 
witii.no  evidence  to  back  her  assertions,  do  with 
a  man  well  versed  in  business,  and  no  doubt,  in 
trickery,  too?  He  showed  me  some  wretchedly 
thin  purple  and  green  silks  in  exchange,  hut  I 
would  not  have  taken  them  as  a  gift.  He  said 
he  had  no  others,  and  pretended  he  was  in  a  hur¬ 
ry  to  get  to  tlie  cars. 

To  make  niv  story  short,  I  at  last  decided  on  a 
thin  blue  and  white  clmllie — not  at  all  what  I 
wanted,  but  the  best  I  could  do— for  which  he 
charged  seventy-five  cents  per  yard.  I  made  sure 
this  time  that  I  got  my  ten  yards,  but  what  was 
my  indignation  to  find,  on  getting  home,  that  an 
aunt  of  mine  had  bought  a  dress  precisely  like  it 
in  another  part  of  the  city  the  day  before  for  fif¬ 
ty  cents  a  vavd! 


Twice  cheated!  Well,  I  was  humble  enough 
that  night,  and  had  learned  a  lesson  iu  regard  to 
the  wickedness  of  men  that  lias  made  me  sus¬ 
picious  ever  since— suspicious  of  a  certain  class; 
and  led  me  to  deal  only  with  such  as  I  know  to 
be  honorable. 

My  beautiful  dream  of  a  blue  silk  dress  was 
over;  all  that  remained  was  to  have  the  cliallie 
one  made,  and  wear  it  with  what  satisfaction  I 
might. 

The  exhibition  night  came,  and  I  sang  in  two 
solos  and  one  duet,  and  read  a  composition,  do¬ 
ing  both  quite  as -well,  perhaps,  as  if  I  had  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  blue  silk,  but  the  glow  was  gone,  and 
the  self-conceit,  too,  and  I  hope  1  was  never  af¬ 
terwards  quite  so  sure  uf  admiration  and  ap¬ 
plause.  • 

This  is  a  true  story,  and  I  could  point  out  to¬ 
day  t-lie  exact  place  where  the  store  stood;  the 
occupants  have  of  course  changed,  and  I  trust 
few  merchants  could  now  be  found  willing  to 
cheat  an  ignorant  country  girl  in.  such  a  bare¬ 
faced  manner;  but  it  is  still  wise  to  be  cautious 
when  dealing  with  clerks  who  compliment  your 
fine  complexion.  x.  Y. 
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MY  GIRLS  AND  I. 


IiV  I'll  ATT  V  BROOKS. 

X...  I  ft. 


GEORGE  XELSOX'S  brother,  Levi  Jackson,  came 
ami  visited  me  from  Thursday  till  Monday.  Ito  re¬ 
sembles  inv  George  somewhat — especially  when  I 
caught  a  side  view  of  his  face.  lie  has  a  Roman  nose, 
and  his  liair  curls  about  his  ears,  and  he  carries  his  head 
a  little  back,  in  a  fearless,  honest  way. 

On  Saturday  morning,  as  soon  as  the  dishes  were 
washed,  ho  took  his  hat  and  said:  “I  s’poso  you  women 
folks  want  the  man  about  the  house  to  clear  out,  so  you 
can  have  a  chance  to  tear  up  things,  and  splash  the  suds, 
and  storm  around  generally.  Fact  is,  I  don’t  like  to  be 
about  when  the  women  have  cl’arin*  up  spells.  I  am  ns 
afraid  of  them  as  the  house  eat  is/*  and  he  began  smooth¬ 
ing  hi?  hat  and  getting  ready  to  go  down  to  Simpson’s 
store  and  sit  on  the  counter. 

“  Xow,  Levi  Jackson  Brooks/'  said  T,  “  do  you  just 
stay  hero  and  see  the  management  of  our  household  on  a 
Saturday,  and  then  if  you  have  any  occasion  to  he  scared 
away  there  will  be  time  enough  after  that.” 

He  opened  his  gray  eyes  in  astonishment.  Our  pantry 
and  kitchen  had  been  scrubbed  the  day  before.  We 
always  do  that  on  Friday  to  save  time  and  to  lessen  the 
work  on  Saturday.  We  manage  to  have  the  whole  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  to  ourselves  without  feeling  too  much, 
tired  out  with  work.  That  allows  us  time  to  make  and 
receive  calls,  and  get  our  Bible  lessons. 

Well,  we  managed  so  that  while  the  dusting  and  arrang¬ 
ing  and  tidving-up  were  going  on,  to  keep.  Levi  Jackson 
up-stairs,  or  in  the  parlor,  or  out  in  the  garden,  so  that 
his  visit  was  not  dampened  by  the  swash  of  soapsuds 
at  all. 

We  always  endeavor  to  do  such  work  in  a  quiet  way 
when  men  arc  about,  for  they  so  dislike  what  they  call  a 
■*  muss.” 

We  had  a  little  fun  while  Levi  was  here,  lie  and  I 
were  brought  up  on  farms  adjoining,  on  which  were  five 
large  •sugar  camps.  I  said  :  “  Oh,  Lee,  how  good  it  would 
he  to  sit  down  under  the  wide-spreading  maples,  and 
enjoy  an  old-time  sugaring-off  suoh^ris  we  had  when  we 
were  little  children,  and  wore  red  flannel  eoaties  and  bih 
aprons  buttoned  at  tlie  back  of  the  neck !” 

“Ah.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  those  days  for  a  little 
while,  Cbar-rity — just  for  one  little  hour  even !”  he  said, 
and  sighed;  “but  that  can  never  be.  Charlotte  Ann  is 
gone,  and  Harriet  Amanda,  and  Mary  Jane's  gone,  and 
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George  Nelson’s  gone,  and  you  and  I  havo  left  all  these  > 
things  away  back  there  with  the  sugar  camp,  and  the 
hay-mow,  and  the  skiff,  and  the  coasting-hill,  and  the  J 
ringin’  school,  and  the  enteehisxn,  and  we  can  never  see 
them  any  more  only  in  our  remembrance.’* 

I  was  sorry  that  I  had  been  led  to  speak  of  these  ! 
things,  fof  his  voice  trembled  and  the  tears  came  in  his 
eyes.  Levi  did  not  forget  these  old-time  reminiscences,  j 
however,  for  in  the  evening  ho  came  in  with  a  cake  of 
maple  sugar.  We  molted  it  and  carried  it  out  into  the 
wood-lot  beyond  the  institute,  girls  and  all  of  iis,  and  I 
there  wo  had  a  sugaring-off.  We  took  a  pail  of  ice  water  • 
with  us,  and  really  it  was  the  next  best  thing  to  a  reality. 

Now  this  may  sound  silly  for  me,  Charity  Brooks, 
widow,  mother  of  ten  hoarding-school  girls,  a  woman 
who  1ms  mourned  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  but  I  will 
tell  tho  truth — it  was  very,  very  enjoyable!  Levi  Jack- 
son  made  a  dozen  little  sugar  paddles  out  of  clean,  sweet 
pine,  and  wo  bad  n  dozen  saucers,  and — oh,  it  was  very 
pleasant!  Why  we  inado  it  taste  quite  like  it  used  to  in 
tho  long,  long  ago  in  our  far-away  childhood. 

Lee  proposed  a  game  of  tag,  and  we  all  took  part  with 
a  zest* that  was  very  rare  and  unthought  of.  Tudio  and 
Midget  screamed  and  laughed  in  their  unbounded  enjoy¬ 
ment.  From  shop,  and  kitchen,  and  parlor,  and  recitn-  ! 
tlon  hall,  blackboard  ami  school-room  apparatus,  wo  all 
came  with  a  buoyancy  and  a.  joy  that  surprised,  and  re-  1 
freshed,  and  rejoiced  all  of  us.  We  laughed  and  romped 
like  veritable  children.  After  tng,  we  played  all  our  old 
forgotten  plays,  such  ns  poison,  steal  partner,  lost-my- 
glove,  crancy-orow,  black  man  and  eraek-the-whip.  It 
was  very  funny  and  made  us  all  feel  like  littlo  children 
again. 

Levi  Jackson,  the  good  old  brother-in-law  who  came 
nil  tho  way  from  York  State  to  visit  “  Char-rity,  George’s 
widow,”  went  homo  from  her  liouso  on  Monday  morning 
a  good  deal  younger  and  brighter  than  when  ho  first 
came. 

Tho  next  time  he  will  bring  his  wife  and  babies  and 
stay  a  week.  A11  my  girls  took  a  liking  to  him,  nnd  he 
liked  them,  and  that  made  our  visit  so  much  pleasanter 
than  if  there  had  been  a  degree  of  formality  among  them. 
Even  the  stately  Josephine,  my  queenly  one,  made  her¬ 
self  a  child  again  and  forgot  tho  full  bloom  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  years,  that  she  might  add  to  his  happiness. 

Before  Levi  Jackson  left,  ho  took  my  hand  and  said,  in 
substance,  “  Char-rity,  I  do  believe  the  Lord  has  trained,  j 
and  led,  and  disciplined  you  for  this  very  work.  When 
Ho  wa3  leading  you  through  dark  ways  of  sorrow  and 
pain,  nnd  days  that  had  no  sunshine  or  beauty  in  them, 
you  were  going  up  to  tho  mountain  top,  and  being  girded 
for  this  work  of  yours.  Stick  to  it,  Char-rity  ;  not  ono 
woman  in  a  thousand  could  fill  this  place  as  well  as  you 
fill  it.  You  are  tho  Moses  into  whose  hands  a  charmed 
mission  is  given ;  don't  grow  weary,  but  labor  on,  your 
great  harvest  will  ripen  in  eternity.” 

2<f. — ' Tho  girls  call  the  little  bedroom  of  mine  tho 
-council-chamber.  I  did  think,  when  they  first  came  here, 
that  I  would  reservo  this  ns  my  most  private  room-tlmt, 
unless  in  sickness,  no  other  feet  should  cross  its  thres¬ 
hold — but  their  love  nnd  caresses  nnd  sweet  girlish  ways 
overcame  me,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it  ono  after  an¬ 
other  came  tip-toeing  or  running  or  romping  into  it,  and 
mow,  I  speak  the  truth,  if  none  of  them  are  in  it,  it  is  ns 
lonely  as  a  garden  without  flowers,  or  a  thicket  without 
bird-songs.  ^ 

1  was  squaring  up  my  account-book  to-day,  when 


Sylvia  came  in  saying:  “Aunt  Chatty,  I  do  wish  you 
could  help  me  think  up  some  sort  of  n  nice  little  present, 
made  with  my  own  hands,  to  give  to  a  niece  of  mine  who 
was  married  lately  and  has  gone  to  housekeeping.  She 
would  prize  it  more  if  it  were  something  that  I  had  made 
myself.” 

So  wo  ran  over  the  list  of  mats,  rugs,  wall-baskets,  pin¬ 
cushions,  phantom  bouquets,  picture  frames,  floral  crosses, 
brackets — then  I  stopped  and  asked  her  if  she  had  ever 
made  a  bracket. 

No :  she  didn't  know  that  people  at  home  could  make 
brackets,  unless,  like  Arthur  Stanly,  they  had  all  the  tools 
and  machinery  required  for  tho  business. 

I  told  her  to  call  at  Fulmer’s  grocery  nnd  bring  up  a 
couple  of  cigar-boxes  and  wo  would  see  what  could  be 
done  in  the  privacy  of  my  council-chamber  in  the  evening. 

I  looked  over  some  old  patterns  that  were  among 
George’s  things  in  his  desk,  and  found  one  that  suited  me. 
Ills  knife,  his  dear  three-hladed  knife,  that  he  always 
used  to  cut  his  tobacco  and  pare  his  nails  with,  was  in  the 
till  of  my  chest.  I  took  it  out  reverently — George’s 
knife — anil  after  marking  out  the  pattern  of  the  pretty 
bracket  wo  went  to  work  like  beavers. 

IV c  fastened  our  door  before  wo  commenced  operations. 
Every  little  while  there  would  bo  a  rap-tc-tap-tap  at  our 
door,  but  wo  cheerily  said:  “No  admittance  to  visitors.” 
Before  the  work  was  half  dono  wo  had  both  blistered  our 
hands.  Then  we  opened  tho  door  and  let  the  other  girls 
come  in  and  whittle  awhile. 

When  it  is  done  wc  will  varnish  it,  and  I  will  buy  a 
littlo  imitation  bronze  figure  of  Schiller  or  Goethe,  to 
stand  on  it.  I  am  so  £  lad  wo  chanced  to  think  of  this 
littlo  remembrance  for  Sylvia’s  married  niece,  it  will' help 
her  in  her  new  housekeeping  arrangements  exceedingly. 

Evening. — Professor  McWilliams  nnd  his  wife  came 
over  awhile  this  evening  to  make  arrangements  for  com¬ 
mencement,  which  will  take  place  next  Thursday.  When 
they  were  starting  home  ho  looked  round  and  said : 
“Where’s  my  little  Minnie?”  ^ 

Now,  Mary  McWilliams  weighs  no  less  thnn  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty,  while  tho  professor  himself  is  at  least  ono 
hundred  less  than  that,  and  yet  he  always  calls  her  “little 
Minnie.” 

It  raised  a  laugh  among  tho  girls,  and  they  thought  he 
was  only  jesting,  but  our  Josephine  knew  why  he  called 
her  that.  She  says  that  everybody  calls  that  littlo  which 
they  lovo  best.  She  says  the  professor  could  put  his  wife 
in  his  heart,  and  have  room  for  other  things  besides,  and 
what  was  sho  but  precious,  and  what  could  she  ho  but 
little  ? 

Life  is  made  of  littlcs.  Nature  deals  in  little,  nnd  death 
is  what  remains  of  them  all.  Bay  is  made  up  of  little 
.beams,  and  night  is  glorious  with  little  stars.  Much  in 
little,  is  tho  great  beauty  of  all  that  wc  love  best,  hope 
for  most  and  remember  longest.  Taylor,  I  think  it  is, 
says:  “Little  words  aro  the  sweetest  to  hear,  little 
charities  fly  farthest  and  stay  longest  on  the  wing;  little 
lakes  nrc  the  stillest;  little  hearts  the  fullest;  little  farms 
the  best  tilled;  little  books,  the  most  read :  and  little  song* 
the  dearest  loved.  And  when  nature  would  make  any¬ 
thing  especially  rare  and  beautiful,  she  always  makes  it 
little;  little  pearls,  little  diamonds,  little  dews.  Little 
fortunes  bring  the  most  content,  and  little  hopes  the  least 
disappointment.” 

Mrs.  McWilliams  is  a  very  agreeable,  intelligent  woman. 
Her  health  is  of  the  finest  quality  ;  her  good  blood,  with 
her  sweet,  sunny  temper,  clear  thought,  her  brave  purpose 
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in  life,  her  words  full  of  good  cheer  and  sparkling  with 
fun,  are  nil  necessary  to  this  result— good  health. 

I  said  to  her  once :  (i  Do  you  never  have  trouble  ?  Have  I 
vou  no  gloomy  days  in  which  to  you  the  heavens  are  ns  1 
brass,  and  the  earth  n  desert?” 

She  paid:  i( Never;  I  am  constitutionally  happy.” 

Though  she  is  largo  and  plump,  her  flesh  does  not  clog 
^or  distract  her  spirit,  us  is  often  the  case  with  that  class 
of  women. 


I  often  look  at  the  professor  and  his  wife,  and  I  always 
admire  the  woman  and  the  work  she  docs  through  her 
noblo  husband.  I  often  think  lie  owes  his  site  cess  in  his 
life-work  to  the  woman  who.  walks  beside  him.  and  who 
holds  up  his  hands  and  bids  him  Cod-speed  in  his  daily 
avocation  as  a  teacher,  and  one  who  patiently  and  vigi¬ 
lantly  bears  upward  and  onward  this  work  of  his,  so  full 
of  promise  and  usefulness. 
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BY  MBS.  ASX  S.  STEPHEN'S. 


“Home,  street  home! 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  Js  no  place  like  home 


Yes,  gentle  and  dearly  beloved  reader, -when  the 
forests,  that  are  now  rnddy  with  their  first  frost-ldss, 
shall  have  flung  away  their  foliage,  yon  and  I  have 
been  acquainted  three  years.  We  met  amid  the 
pearl-leaved  pages  of  “  Gbaham,”  and  since  then  it 
really  is  not  my  fault  if  we  have  not  become  the  best 
friends  in  the  universe.  Now,  as  we  are  destined  to 
meet,  in  the  fancy  world  at  least,  another  twelve- 
month,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  it  if  we  do  become  a 
little  cosey  and  sociable,  so  steal  away  with  me  to  a 
comer  of  my  study.  I  have  placed  an  easy-chairfor 
you  just  in  the  yellow  sunshine  which  falls  so  blandly 
through  the  stand  of  plants  before  the  window,  and 
here  in  this  golden  and  shadowy  net-work  which  is 
flickering  over  the  carpet  we  will  sit  down  and  en¬ 
joy  ourselves. 

There,  now  that  we  are  quite  comfortable,  let  us 
open  “  my  journal  of  flowers” — home  flowers  every 
one  of  them,  plucked  not  a  month  since,  amid  the 
haunts  of  my  girlhood.  The  grassy  nooks,  the  sunny 
hill-side,  the  meadow  flats,  where  I  played  when  a 
child,  were  rifled  for  these  sweet  blossoms,  and  yet, 
sooth  to  say,  enough  were  left  behind  to  fill  ten  thou¬ 
sand  such  volumes  as  this. 

Stay  a  moment  while  I  open  the  book  and  take  the 
pages  -in  order.  How  the  leaves  are  perfumed 
through  and  through  with  the  breath  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers.  How  naturally  the  rich  fragrance  comes 
stealing  over  my  senses.  It  reminds  me  of  a  spring 
day,  years  ago  when  I  was  quite  a  little  girl.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  day,  but  it  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  memory — awakes  to  it  again,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  dream  of  paradise.  It  was  a  lovely  after¬ 
noon,  a  world  of  spring  blossoms  were  awake,  and 
drenched  with  a  shower  which  was  yet  falling, 

“  For  the  sunshine  and  the  rain-drops 
Came  laughing  down  together.” 

The  moist  air  was  heavy  with  fragrance,  and  bright 
with  the  unchained  sunshine.  A  rainbow  hung  over 
the  valley,  and  water-drops  fell  from  the  low  eaves 
of  our  homestead,  and  broke  among  the  budding  rose¬ 
bushes  with  a  low  bell-like  tinkle.  Altogether,  it 
was  one  of  those  days  that  fix  upon  the  memory,  for. 

Oh,  the  scene  was  glorions, 

.  When  clouds  were  lightly  riven. 

And  there,  above  my  valley-home. 

Came  out  the  bow  of  heaven — 

That,  in  its  fitful  brilliancy, 

Hung  quivering  on  high. 

Like  a  jeweled  arch  of  Paradise, 

Reflected  through  the  sky. 

Here  in  the  first  page  of  my  journal  is  a  butter-cup 


lying  pressed  between  the  leaves,  like  a  drop  of  gold 
gathered  up  from  the  past,  and  under  it  the  date. 
South  Britain,  Sept.  1.  It  was  taken  by  the  way-side, 
just  where  a  curve  of  the  road  gives  the  first  view  that  I 
caught  of  “our  village.”  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me 
as  I  gathered  the  flower.  The  mouth  of  a  valley  lay 
before  me,  rocks,  rude  old  rocks,  guarded  it  on  either 
side,  and  you  could  see  by  the  vivid  green  of  the 
foliage  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley  that  a  river 
was  winding  through  it,  but  not  a  sparkle,  not  a 
single  glimpse  of  water  broke  through  the  still  trees. 
A  curl  or  two  of  smoke  went  floating  up  from  the 
valley,  but  no  house  could  be  seen.  Nothing  that 
spoke  of  life  but  a  single  snow-white  steeple  point¬ 
ing  to  the  deep  blue  sky  which  hang  brooding  over 
it.  The  flower  shook  in  my  hand.  I  had  seen  that 
church  built,  was  there  at  the  dedication.  That 
steeple  was  the  last  object  that  met  my  eyes  when 
I  left  my  home.  Well,  well,  I  was  a  girl  then,  going 
forth  into  the  world  to  return  only  in  my  woman¬ 
hood  when  that  world  which  seemed  so  wide  and 
terrible  has  been  tried-  “  The  place  is  little  changed.” 
That  towering  pile  of  rocks  was  the  very  same  that 
I  clambered  over  in  search  of  mosses  and  wild- 
grapes  ;  down  yonder  in  the  heart  of  the  valley  stood 
the  old  homestead.  I  could  feel  that  the  shadow  of 
that  steeple  almost  fell  over  it,  though  thick  trees  in¬ 
tervened  and  shut  the  old  building  out  from  my  view. 
No  matter,  I  could  not  have  seen  it  if  the  trees  were 
all  cut  away,  for  tears  were  blinding  me. 

How  restless  I  was  all  that  afternoon !  The  kind 
friends  with  whom  we  were  stopping  lived  a  mile 
from  the  village,  but  the  sight  of  that  taper  steeple, 
the  wild-flower  which  had  greeted  us  from  the  way- 
side  aroused  so  many  old,  memories— so  many  home 
feelings  came  swarming  round  my  heart,  that  nothing 
would  content  me  but  a  drive  through  the  village. 
I  must  see  the  old  house,  the  clump  of  elms  by  the 
river,  the  huge  apple-tree  by  the  hill-side,  the  river 
where  we  had  been  upset  in  that  old  canoe  so  often. 
There  was  no  help  for'  it — we  must  have  a  drive 
through  “  the  Bend.” 

There  never  was  a  spot  at  once  so  tranquil  and 
picturesque  as  that  where  my  old  home  stands.  The 
traveler  who  has  seen  nothing  but  the  steeple  rising 
from  its  bed  of  vegetation,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
seen  till  he  gels  almost  into  the  bosom  of  the  village, 
is  taken  quite  by  surprise.  He  crosses  a  wooden 
!  bridge  which  spans  the  river  where  it  sweeps  across 
the  mouth  of  the  valley,  and  finds  himself  all  at  once 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  dwellings,  varying  in  their 
exterior  only,  as  the  houses  in  an  old  state  like  Con¬ 
necticut  can  vary,  from  the  stately  mansion  house. 
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the  pretty  white  cottage,  with  its  well-kept  shrub¬ 
beries  and  tasteful  garden  of  the  present  day,  to  the 
dear  old  homesteads  of  the  last, century,  with  their 
dumsey  stone  chimneys,  low  sloping  roofs,  and  the 
huge  trees  that  have  had  time  to  grow  and  thrive 
around  such  dwellings;  many  of  these  fine  old  roof 
trees  have  seen  generations  bom,  reach  maturity, 
decline  into  old  age,  and  pass  forth  to  the  grave  from 
beneath  their  branches. 

But  we  were  not  in  the  village  yet ;  our  horse  was 
dashing  over  the  road  which  led  to  it  along  the 
river’s  brink,  the  trees  on  each  side,  the  vines 
that  interlaced  them  and  the  beautiful  stream,  in 
which  they  lay  shadowed  as  in  a  mirror,  were  all 
old  friends.  There  was  a  wild  ivy-vine  flung  over 
the  bough  of  an  old  elm,  with  its  ends  rippling  in  the 
stream,  like  a  crimsoned  scarf  tossed  there  by  the 
wind,  that  made  my  heart  leap  again.  I  had  seen 
that  same  old  vine — at  least  it  seemed  the  same — 
swinging  its  blood-red  tendrils  in  the  wind  before  I 
had  flung  aside  my  dolls,  and  there  it  was  again, 
sumptuous  and  luxuriant  as  ever,  dashing  the  water 
with  a  tinge  of  red.  and  making  the  huge  elm  look  gay 
as  a  Broadway  belle  in  this  season  of  gorgeous  colors. 

We  reached  the  bridge.  Below  us  lay  the  mill- 
dam,  a  broad,  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  the 
pretty  fall  sending  up  its  familiar  music  to  my  ear 
once  more.  A  boat  lay  close  by  the  bank  just  within 
the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  in  the  very  spot  where  we 
had  left  exactly  such  a  boat  years  ago,  when  some 
half  dozen  of  us  school-girls  took  a  sail  up  the  river 
in  search  of  frost  grapes.  It  might  be  the  self  same 
boat!  but  the  girls,  where  were  they?  I  had  seen 
two  of  them  buried  in  their  first  youth,  one  was 
settled  out  west,  and  the  remainder  were  all  married 
and  living  in  the  village.  Were  they  changed  much? 
would  they  know  me  again? 

Changed!  How  could  that  be?  Nothing  had 
changed  about  me.  Somebody  had  cut  away  a  mag¬ 
nificent  clump  of  willows  that  stood  near  the  bridge, 
and  built  a  tiny  work-shop  close  over  the  bank  where 
it  had  stood.  The  huge  old  mill  below  the  dam  had 
grown  a  little  more  picturesque  with  years;  moss 
was  lying  richly  on  its  roof  and  along  its  walls, 
where  the  huge  waterwheel  had  kept  them  shadowy 
and  moist,  but  time  had  only  deepened  the  scene,  not 
destroyed  it.  I  missed  the  willows,  though,  and  felt 
a  sort  of  unchristian  animosity  to  an  innocent  work¬ 
man  who  stood  at  his  toil  by  an-open  window  of  the 
little  shop  that  occupied  their  site.  Just  above  this 
shop  was  a  clematis-vine  in  full  blossom,  flung  like  a 
wreath  over  the  bank,  and  showering  its  white  flakes 
down  on  the  water  with,  every  breath  of  wind  that 
swept  by.  The  beautiful  vine  had  grown  more 
thrifty  and  rife  with  flowers,  but  otherwise  it  lay 
trembling  over  the  river’s  brink  exactly  as  I  had  seen 
it  through  my  tears  on  the  day  I  left  home. 

■While  I  was  gazing  on  the  clematis,  our  horse  had 
cleared  the  bridge  and  was  dashing  past  the  large 
mansion  house  at  the  end.  The  fine  old  dwelling 
was  in  splendid  preservation,  white  as  a  snow-drift 
and  as  quiet.  Not  a  picket  had  been  tom  from  the 
fence,  not  a  branch  seemed  missing  from  the  rich 


shrubbery  in  the  yard.  It  seemed  but  yesterday 
since  I  had  gathered  roses  from  under  the  front 
windows.  The  memory  of  some  happy  evenings 
came  upon  my  heart  as  we  drove  by.  Apple  cuts 
and  quilting  frolics,  with  some  very  p4rim  tea  parties, 
where  we  young  folks  were  allowed  to  “learn  man¬ 
ners,”  while  our  respectable  mammas  solemnly 
gathered  around  the  tea-table,  ate  pound-cake,  sipped 
plumb-sweet  meats,  and  talked  over  the  last  prayer¬ 
meeting,  amid  the  tinkling  of  silver  tea-spoons  and 
old-fashioned  China  cups.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spec¬ 
tacles  of  old  grandmother  M.  were  peering  through 
the  window  as  we  drove  by ;  but  she  was  dead,  poor 
old  lady,  and  her  spectacles  are  rusting  in  their  case 
by  this  time. 

There  was  no  want  of  change,  as  we  drove 
through  the  street,  several  pretty  white  cottages  hav¬ 
ing  started  up  in  the  meadows,  where  their  inmates 
and  myself  had  gathered  dandelions  and  dug  plantain 
roots  in  times  gone  by.  Hose-bushes  and  young  fruit 
trees  were  becoming  luxuriant  around  them,  and  I 
saw  a  face  or  two  at  the  windows,  without  recogniz¬ 
ing  my  old  playmates. 

A  few  paces  onward,  and  we  caught  a  view  of  the 
old  homestead — dear  old  house — it  was  the  only  one 
in  the  village  that  seemed  to  be  utterly  abandoned  to 
time  and  the  elements.  An  old  neighbor  had  covered 
the  pretty  grass-plot,  that  sloped  from  the  door-yard 
fence  to  the  highway,  with  a  nest  of  uneven,  ragged- 
looking  work-shops.  One  of  the  magnificent  maples, 
which  we  were  all  so  proud  of,  was  leveled  to  the 
earth,  and  those  that  remained  looked  prim  and  un¬ 
natural.  The  lower  branches — those  massive  boughs 
that  lay  upon  the  roof,  and  half  buried  the  house  in 
their  leafy  foliage — were  all  cut  away.  The  stone 
chimney  looked  rugged  and  ruinous  through  the 
thinned  branches,  and  the  weather-beaten  front 
frowned  gloomily  out  from  behind  the  naked  trunks, 
as  we  drove  by.  Out  of  six  fine  lilac-trees,  and  a 
whole  forest  of  rose-bushes,  one  miserable  bush  only 
stretched  out  its  broken  twigs,  to  conceal  the  desola¬ 
tion  which  neglect,  more  than  time,  had  flung  over 
my  old  home,  while  a  single  creeping  rose-vine  still 
clung  around  one  of  the  windows.  .1  gave  one  glance 
at  the  old  place,  and  turned  away  heart-sick. 

Half  way  between  the  meeting-house,  whose  steeple 
had  been  the  first  object  to  greet  us,  and  the  lonely 
burying-ground,  where  so  many  of  our  neighbors  lay 
sleeping,  we  passed  the  parsonage-house ;  a  new  in¬ 
cumbent  inhabited  it— for  the  mild,  retiring  divine,  so 
firm  in  his  morality  and  rigid  in  his  orthodox  faith, 
who  had  occupied  that  house  since  my  remembrance 
of  it,  had  taken  a  longer  journey  from  home  than  mine 
had  proved.  Shortly  after  we  left,  he  bade  farewell  to 
the  parishioners  who  loved  him  so  much,  to  the  little 
home-flock  sheltered  by  the  parsonage  roof,  and 
calmly  set  forth  to  that  “bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  returns.”  The  dwelling  had  been  well  cared 
for,  and  stood  amidst  its  shrubbery  tranquil  and  quiet 
as  of  old. 

We  had  not  intended  to  call  any  where,  but  just 
opposite  the  parsonage  was  a  little  white  dwelling, 
with  the  end  to  the  street,  with  a  pretty  garden  on 
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one  side,  and  a  clump  of  trees  overshadowing  the 
humble  door— an  old  couple  lived  there,  who  had 
worked  for  us  time  out  of  mind-  Old  Cyrus— or 
TJncle  Si,  as  everybody  called  him— had  planted  my 
flower  seeds,  set  out  currant-bushes,  and  caught  my 
horse  for  me,  from  the  meadow  by  his  house,  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  former  years.  Jenny,  too,  the  smart, 
active  Joan  to  this  sable  Darby— for  Uncle  Si  has  a 
dusky  skin— for  many  a  long  year  she  had  been,  on 
all  especial  occasions,  the  autocrat  of  our  kitchen,  a  j 
perfect  queen  of  the  wash-tub  and  smoothing-iron; 
she  had  taught  me  to  use  the  hand-cards  and  spin  flax 
on  a  double  wheel.  She  had  nursed  me  in  sickness, 
given  me  fruit  from  her  garden,  told  my  fortune  in 
a  tea  cup.  "Why  it  would  have  been  perfectly  heathen-  ; 
ish  if  we  had  not  drawn  up  before  the  little  gate,  and 
called  eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  Cyrus  Homer 
and  his  wife  Jenny.  Let  me  see.  Unde  Si  was  an 
old  man  when  I  can  first  remember  him ;  he  was  un¬ 
certain  about  it  himself,  but  those  who  knew  his 
former  master  say  that  the  old  man  must  have  well 
nigh  counted  his  hundred  years.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  old  people  would  recognize  me  again,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Uncle  Si  came  out,  with  his  hat  off 
and  his  tall  form  but  slightly  bent.  Tears  had  flung 
a  little  more  snow  on  his  head,  but  still  the  old  man 
looked  as  natural  as  strawberries  in  June.  I  have 
met  many  lofty  personages  in  my  lifetime  with  less 
emotion  than  was  swelling  in  my  heart  when  that 
humble  old  colored  man  opened  the  gate.  He  came 
up  to  the  wagon,  close  up,  and  shading  his  eyes  with 
one  hand,  looked  in  my  face  with  a  half  doubting, 
half  eager  expression. 

“  Well,  Si,  well,  is  Jenny  at  home  ?” 

The  old  man  either  knew  my  voice  or  had  recog¬ 
nized  me  before,  his  ebony  face  lighted  up,  he  caught 
the  hand  I  held  forth,  and,  bless  the  old  fellow !  called 
me  by  my  given  name;  laughing,  half  crying,  and 
shaking  my  hand  over  and  over  again,  he  went  to 
call  Jenny — they  had  been  talking  of  me  only  yester¬ 
day,  he  said,  but  never  expected  to  see  me  again. 
Did  I  remember  the  time  when  he  killed  the  flat¬ 
headed  adder,  which  lay  coiled  up  in  a  crook  of  the 
fence  close  by  the  “old  apple-tree,”  where  I  had 
been  sitting  with  my  little  sister,  while  he  swept 
down  the  tall  grass  and  meadow-lilies  by  armfuls 
with  his  sythe  ?  Did  I  remember  the  beautiful  tuft  of 
clover  that  he  left  to  overshadow  a  birds-nest  which 
he  had  almost  cut  in  twain,  while  the  poor  bird  started 
with  a  cry  from  her  eggs  ?  Of  course  I  remembered 
all  these  things.  I  had  but  to  look  across  the  meadow, 
and  there  was  the  same  old  apple-tree,  with  dead 
limbs  bristling  amid  its  foliage,  like  gray  hairs  on  the 
head  of  an  aged  man.  Close  by  was  the  grassy 
hollow  where  that  frightened  bird  had  built  her  nest. 
And  there  was  Jenny,  too,  as  young  as  ever,  coming 
through  the  door,  with  her  head  flung  a  little  on  one 
side — a  sure  sign  that  she  was  pleased  with  some¬ 
thing.  Cyrus  had  told  her  all  about  it,  but  she  would 
have  known  me  without  that.  There  were  some  fine 
pears  in  the  house— would  Cyrus  bring  a  basketfull 
out?— here  Uncle  Si  disappeared— she  was  getting 
old,  seventy-five  years  were  no  trifle,  yet  she  could 


do  her  day’s  washing  with  the  best  of  them,  and  as 
for  nursing,  no  one  could  have  a  headache  wi&in 
five  miles  without  sending  for  Jenny.  Did  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  she  taught  me  how  to  starch  muslins,  and 
get  up  laces?  Did  I  remember  that  promise  about 
the  dress? 

The  dress !  I  had  forgotten  it.  Here  let  me  advise 
all  young  ladies,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  trifle  on 
grave  subjects,  never  to  promise  dresses,  shawls, 
and  such  like  gear,  on  the  remote  contingency  of  get¬ 
ting  married — for,  sooner  or  later,  misfortunes  may 
overtake  the  best  of  us!  and  people  may  not  deem 
repudiation  in  the  state  of  matrimony  so  honorable 
as  it  seems  in  all  the  other  United  States!  As  I  am 
an  honorable  woman,  Jenny  shall  have  her  dress, 
but  in  all  other  cases,  where  demands  of  like  nature 
may  be  brought  against  me,  I  respectfully  beg  leave 
to  deny  the  obligation  of  fulfillment,  though  Sidney 
Smith  should  write  a  withering  letter  on  the  subject, 
and  Pennsylvania  look  up  to  my  delinquency  as  a 
precedent. 

But  our  horse  was  becoming  restive,  and  Uncle 
Si  had  but  just  time  to  fling  half  a  dozen  mellow,  pears 
into  my  lap,  before  the  spirited  animal  was  off  again 
This  single  white  daisy,’  with  its  pearl-white  petals 
radiating  from  a  golden  centre,  was  accidentally 
flung  to  me  with  the  pears,  and  it  marks  another  date 
in  my  journal  of  flowers. 

Here  is  a  “  lady’s  ear-jewel,”  with  its  golden  bell 
mottled  almost  imperceptibly  with  crimson,  as  if  a 
ruby  had  been  broken  to  pieces  and  powdered  over 
it-  It  was  gathered  in  a  gorge  between  a  broken 
range  of  hills,  about  three  miles  from  Britain.  The 
Housatonic  swept  down  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
there  was  just  room  enough  for  a  cool  and  most  de¬ 
liciously  shady  road  to  wind  along  its  bank.  Our 
ponies,  two  of  the  wildest  little  creatures  that  you 
ever  saw,  crept  along  through  the  shadows,  turning 
their  heads  to  the  right  and  left,  as  if  even  their  un¬ 
tamable  natures  were  subdued  by  the  beautiful  and 
quiet  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  little  bay  animal 
which  my  companion  rode;  took  the  bridle  on  his 
neck  and  went'  to  cropping  the  turf,  while  this  blos¬ 
som  was  gathered  for  me.  My  little  iron-grav  animal, 
who  was  so  small  that  his  hoofs  almost  tangled  them¬ 
selves  in  the  skirt  of  my  habit,  every  time  he  stepped, 
followed  the  example  of  his  mate,  and,  without  the 
slightest  consideration  that  a  lady  was  on  Ins  back, 
turned  under  a  hemlock,,  eyeing  the  rich  sward 
around  its  roots  with  voracious  eagerness.  A  bough, 
drooping  low  on  the  tree,  almost  swept  the  cap  from 
my  head,  as  the  obstinate  little  wretch  forced  his  way 
under  it,  and  he  nearly  jerked  the  bridle  from  my 
hand  in  a  fierce  attempt  to  free  his  mouth  from  the 
bit.  It  served  him  right — the  willful  little  fellow — 
what  business  had  he  with  a  way  of  his  own?— the 
turf  was  more  than  two-thirds  moss,  green  and  rich 
to  the  eye,  but  not  quite  so  palatable  to  the  pony. 
After  the  first  mouthful  he  gave  his  head  a  shake, 
moved  a  step  nearer  the  river  and  looked  gravely 
down  upon  the  sweeping  waters,  as  if  particularly 
delighted  with  the  trees  that  lay  shadowed  in  the  bot- 
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tom.  His  contemplative  mood  was  contagions ;  the 
air  caine  deliciously  to  my  forehead— the  sweeping 
waters  gave  forth  rich  music,  and  all  the  leaves  over¬ 
shadowing  the  stream  answered  it  back  with  a  whis¬ 
pered  symphony.  Pleasant  and  dreamy  sensations 
were  creeping  over  me,  when  the  pony  started, 
wheeled  round,  and  set  off  in  a  quick  trot  along  the 
bank,  flinging  our  double  shadows  in  the  river  at 
every  step.  . 

The  bay  pony  had  taken,  the  road  again— his  rider 
was.  in  the  saddle  brandishing  this  very  cluster  of 
flowers  as  a  challenge  for  a  canter  along  the  highway, 
which  wound  in  full  sight  for  half  a  mile  up  the 
valley.  But  my  iron-gray  was  for  a  trot,  along  the 
turf.  His  race-course  must  be  carpeted  with  moss. 
He  had  no  idea  of  cantering  for  the  gratification  of 
other  people,  not  he.  When  I  attempted  to  turn  him 
into  the  road,  he  reared  with  the  spirit  of  a  blood- 
horse  ;  when  I  struck  him,  he  flung  up  his  heels,  and 
made  a  violent  effort  to  shake  me  off  Poor  little 
fellow,  it  was  only  his  way  I 

Here  is  a  blue  flower,  name  unknown,  but  bell¬ 
shaped  and  very  beautiful.  It  was  gathered  from  a 
hill  overlooking  the  village.  Four  of  us,  a  lady  of 
fine  taste,  a  young  gentleman  who  teaches  a  classical 
school  of  high  order  in  Britain,  and  a  city  friend,  all 
stood  upon  a  hill-side  overlooking  the  valley.  We' 
had  been  examining  the  village  from  every  point  of 
view,  in  order  to  select  the  best,  spot  from  which  a 
sketch  might  be  taken.  Human,  who  has  made 
himself  known  as  an  engraver  of  high  genius,  though 
he  is  still  quite  young,  had  come  up  from  New  Haven 
to  take  the  sketch,  for  it.  was  his  native  town,  and 
very  proud  are  his  old  neighbors  of  the  reputation  he 
has  earned.  We  agreed  on  the  point  already  selected 
by  the  artist  himself,  where  the  river,  sweeping  round 
some  rich  meadows,  forms  a  foreground — a  mountain 
of  broken  rocks  makes  the  distance,  and  in  their 
shelter  lies  the  village.  It  will  make  a  beautiful 
■sketch,  and  beautifully  will  it  be  executed;  for  the 
artist  was  born  amid  the  scenes  which,  his  pencil 
will  perpetuate ;  sweet  memories  and  the  Conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  is  making  many  an  old  friend  happy  by 
the  effort,  must  kindle  his  genius  as  he  works. 

Let  us  turn  over  this  leaf  with  beseeming  reverence. 
It  is  dated  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  underneath  the 
date  lies  a  tiny  sprig,  with  leaves  scarcely  larger 
than  the  emeralds  in  a  lady’s  ring,  and  small  white 
blossoms  like  seed-pearls  bursting  into  flower. 

■  It  was  gathered  by  the  steps  of  the  meeting-house 
as  I  came  out  from  hearing  divine  service  within  its 
walls  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  them  in  my  girl¬ 
hood.  The  building  is  changed  in  no  wise,  save  that 
the  walls  have  lost  something  of  their  snowy  white¬ 
ness,  and,  the  first  gloss  is  worn  from  the  crimson  pul¬ 
pit  cushions.  Our  old  neighbors  have  perpetuated 
even  the  only  instance  of  bad  taste  found  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  same  grass-green  drapery  and  cloudy  back¬ 
ground,  that  looked  so  glaring  and  fresh  behind  our 
minister  on  the  day  of  dedication,  has  deepened  and 


grown  dusky  with.  time.  It  was  a  familiar  object-, 
and  so  was  every  thing  around  us. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  as  our  party  entered  the 
church.  A  week,  a  single  week  only  might  have 
passed  since  I  had  occupied  that  same  pew  before. 
The  singers’  seat  was  fulL  Many  a  young  and  some, 
beautiful  faces  were  there,  but  not  one  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  When  I  last  sat  there,  the  gallery  was 
crowded  with  my  own  playmates.  But  they  were  in 
the  body  of  the  church  then,  while  a  younger  band 
were  filling  the  sacred  building  with  a  flood  of  music. 
The  tune  was  familiar  at  least,  so  I  could  close  my 
eyes  and  dream  the  singers  unchanged. 

It  was  painful  and  yet  pleasant  to  watch  the  con¬ 
gregation  as  it  came  in.  The  old  people  seemed 
scarcely  a  day  older— a  little  more  silver  on  the  head, 
a  line  or  two  on  the  face,  and  that  was  alL  One  by 
one,  as  the  congregation  became  composed,  I  de¬ 
tected  a  playmate  in  the  quiet  and  sometimes  ma¬ 
tronly  faces  that  were  occasionally  turned  toward 
our  pew,  and  at  every  new  discovery  my  heart  beat 
quicker,  and  I  could  hardly  restrain  the  impulse  to 
greet  them.  There  was  one  face  that  I  looked  for  in 
vain.  We  had  been  intimate  from  early  girlhood, 
next-door  neighbors,  warm  and  true  friends  always. 
Many  a  time  in  my  absence  had  I  thought,  with  a 
fell  heart,  of  the  pretty  black-eyed  girl  with  whom  I 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  now  my  heart 
yearned  to  look  on  her  once  more. 

Filled  with  this  desire,  I  was  looking  across  the 
church  when  a  lady  opposite  turned  her  head  and  the 
Tight  lay  full  upon  her  face.  They  were  the  same 
eyes.  I  should  have  known  them  among  a  host. 
They  met  mine — she  knew  me.  I  felt  that  I  half 
started  from  my  seat,  the  woman  was  so  likethegirL 
From  the  distance  and  in  the  mellow  light,  she 
seemed  scarcely  a  day  older.  How  many  times  we 
had  sailed  up  the  river  together — how  many  times 
we  had  gathered  peppermint  from  the  spring  which  I 
could  see  from  the  window.  The  old  rocks,  too, 
frowningon  me  from  the  window,  we  had  clambered 
up  the  steepest  of  them  side  by  side  a  hundred  times. 
We  had  studied,  played,  read,  and  slept  together  as 
sisters  might,  and  there  she  sat  with  her  eyes  turned 
'to  mine, .  scarcely  daring  to  smile  a  recognition  in 
service  time,  and  yet  I  knew  that  she  was  longing, 
as  I  was,  to  fling  herself  in  myarms,  as  we  had  in, 
olden  times,  and  talk  over  all  the  memories  that 
were  busy  with  the  hearts  of  both. 

But  the  sermon  commenced,  and  in  a  little  time 
the  simplicity  and  natural  eloquence  of  the  preacher 
won  my  attention  even  from  the  warm  home  feelings 
that  had  so  completely  enchained  me.  There  was  a 
quiet,  calm  earnestness  in  his  manner;  a  dash  of 
poetry  constantly  breaking  through  the  setences  that 
he  uttered  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  pastor  of 
a  retired  village  church.  It  was  a  style  of  eloquence 
which  would  win  a  high  reputation  among  the  most 
exalted  and  fastidious  of  our  city  audiences.  The 
person  whom  we  had  left  in  that  pulpit  was  a  grave, 
good,  and  conscientious  man.  These  properties  he 
carried  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  But  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent,  Mr.  Butterfield,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
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evinced  warm  feelings,  a  quick,  energetic,  and  highly 
poetic  mind.  His  thoughts  are  original  and  his  man¬ 
ner  of  rendering  them  the  more  effective  from  its  en¬ 
tire  simplicity. 

Among  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life,  I  shall 
ever  reckon  the  brief  space  spent  just  before  this 
flower  was  cropped,  in  the  entrance  of  our  village 
meeting-house,  with  my  own  playmates  and  my  fa¬ 
ther's  friends  gathered  around.  Many  a  warm  hand¬ 
clasp-many  a  brightening  eye — many  a  welcome 
greeting,  was  crowded  into  that  little  space.  It  was 
pleasant  to  tell  each  other  how  little  we  were 
changed— how  natural  it  seemed  to  be  together  once 
more.  It  was  pleasant  to  ask  each  where  she  lived, 
and  whom  she  had  married,  and  if  the  little  girl  cling¬ 
ing  to  her  hand,  or  the  boy  standing  back  there,  was 


|  hers.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  old  ladies  ask  after 
|  my  mother,  and  say  how  rejoiced  they  would  be  to 
see  her  once  more.  It  made  me  proud  to  inform 
the  old  men  how  hale  and  upright  my  father  was  at 
seventy-three— how  happily  he  lived  among  his 
children,  and  how  desperately  he  spoiled  and  petted 
the  grandchildren.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  them  say 
how  much  my  own  little  mischief  of  a  girl  looked 
like  her  mother,  and  when  we  all  got  out  on  the  door 
step,  with  the  old  homestead  right  before  us,  the 
rocks  looming  behind  it,  the  school-house  where  we 
had  learned  grammar  and  mischief  together  close  by 
it,  was  very,  very  pleasant,  so  pleasant  that  my  heart 
ran  over,  and  I  dropped  my  veil,  ashamed  that  any 
one  should  see  what  a  child  these  things  made  of 


me. 
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“MY  MOST  INTIMATE  FRIEND.” 


BT  HART  W.  JANVRIN. 


“  And  I  sliall  hear  from  you  often,  Laura  1” 

“  O  yes,  indeed  I  I  shall  have  nothing  else 
to  occupy  my  time  bnt  making  calls,  shopping, 
and  writing  home  to  my  old  sahoolmates.  You 
will  be  deluged  with  letters,  darling.  It  will 
he  splendid  to  board ;  no  cares  I” 

“  It  must  be,”  1  assented ;  “  so  much  leisure 
at  your  command.  But  there ’s  the  carriage. 
Don’t  forget  to  write  often.”  And  I  kissed  her 
.repeatedly. 

“  You  ’ll  hear  from  me  every  week,  all  about 
my  new  city  home;  and  when  I  keep  house 
you  are  to  make  me  such  long  visits,  you 
know.  Yon  mustn’t  forget  this,  my  dearest 
friend.  Now,  darling  Nell,  farewell!” 

“  Good-by  I  God  bless  you !”  I  answered, 
less  romantically,  but  quite  as  fervently — I 
think  now  far  more  sincerely — than  the  bride 
of  an'  hour,  who  tore  herself  from  the  em¬ 
brace  of  my  clinging  arms,  and  then  turned  to 
receive  the  adieus  of  her  family  ere.  she  was 
handed  to  the  carriage  by  her  tall,  handsome, 
city  husband. 

“Farewell,  darling,  till  you  hear  from  me  I” 
she  added,  leaning  a  moment  from  the  window 
of  the  vehicle  wherein  sat  the  bridal  party — 
herself,  husband,  and  his  two  stylish  sisters — 
then  were  whirled  away  to  the  railroad  depot. 

It  sounded  very  pathetic,  this  parting  saluta¬ 
tion  to  me — Ellen  Brewster,  Laura  Dasliington’s 
most  intimate  friend ;  and  my  eyes  were  quite 
wet  as  I  gazed  after  them  a  minute,  then  turned 
from  the  house  whence  had  gone  out  a  bride, 
and  bent  my  steps  homeward  to  my  mother’s 
modest  little  cottage.  , 

It  had  been  a  fashionable  wedding  for  our 
quiet  Ashbrook;  and,  with  most  of  Laura’s 
sohoolmates  at  the  seminary,  I  had  been  invited 
to  her  father’s  pretentions  mansion,  for  Jonas 
Holman  hod  amassed  .quite  a  little  fortune  by 
dint  of  fortunate  business  capacity,  and  stood 
the  moneyed  man,  par.  excellence,  of  the  town. 
But  I  liadagreaterolaim  than  many  of  the  gnests 
to  the  pretty  bride’s  favor,  for  we  had  been  inti¬ 
mate  friends  from  the  day  I  entered  school ;  and 
though  Laura’s  junior  by  two  or  three  years, 
she  had  ohosen  to  attach  herself  to  me  by  the 
strongest  protestations  of  regard.  Indeed,  we 
were  the  feminines  for  Damon  and  Pythias,  and 
almost  one  and  inseparable.  Hardly  a.  day 
passed  but  found  Laura  at  onr  pretty  cottage, 


where  I  lived  with  my  gentle  widowed  mother 
and  younger  brother  Willie,  or  me  at  her  more 
elegant  home.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
conceived  I  had  a  special  right  to  be  miserable 
when  Laura  married. 

The  husband  whom  Laura  Holman  had  se¬ 
lected — or,  rather,  who  had  selected  lier-*-wns 
a  handsome,  black-whiskered,  showy  man, 
seven  or  eight  years  her  senior,  of  the  firm  of 
Loud,  Talk,  Dasliington  &  Co.,  importers,  Bos¬ 
ton.  From  the  time  Laura  had  met  him,  two 
years  previous,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  city  annt 
— from  which  visit  she  returned  in  love  with 
city  life — it  had  been  my  firm  belief  that  she 
would  marry  and  make  her  home  there ;  and 
when  Mr.  Dasliington  made  his  appearance  at 
the  Ashbrook  Hotel,  one  Satnrday,  and  was 
seen  in  Mr.  Holman’s  pew'the  next  Sabbath, 
as  Lanra’s  escort,  the  element  of  Ashbrook 
population  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  es¬ 
pecial  charge  of  love  matters  voted  it  “  an  en¬ 
gagement.”  And  an  engagement  it  proved  to 
be,  a  fact  which  wa?  promptly  imparled  to  me 
in  a  dainty  note  Laura  sent  over  to  our  cottage, 
one  snowy  day,  by  her  little  brother  Frank,  for 
the  drifts  were  too  deep  to  permit  her  coming 
in  person ;  and  time  passed,  and  Laura  went  to 
Boston  to  purchase  her  outfit,  and  her  dresses 
were  pronounced  upon  by  Miss  Price,  the  Ash¬ 
brook  dressmaker,  as  “the  loveliest  things  she 
had  ever  made  up and  at  length  the  fateful 
day  arrived,  and  Laura  stood  up  a  girl  and  sat 
down  a  bride. 

As  I  said,  it  was  a  very  fashionable  morning 
wedding  for  Ashbrook.  We  supposed  tfiat  the 
bridegroom’s  city  sisters  had  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  that.  The  parlor's  were  darkened,  and 
the  soft  beams  of  solar  lamps  lent  a  subdued 
light ;  the  bridal  dress  and  veil  were  rich,  and 
Laura’looked,  as  all  brides  do,  sweet  and  inte¬ 
resting;  the  Misses  Dasliington — Grace  and 
Eloise — were  perfect  in  their  responsible  roles 
of  bridesmaids ;  and  the  cake,  wine,  wedding- 
cards,  el  cetera,  were  of  the  most  approved  order 
of  their  kind.  I  even  cherished  the  fancy  that 
my  own  fresh  white  mulle,  with  my  blue  sash, 
looked  pretty,  and  suitable,  afld  very  becoming 
to  me. 

So  the  wedding  passed  off  with  (clat,  and  the 
glare  of  day  had  again  been  let  into  Jonas  Hol¬ 
man’s  parlors,  and  the  carriage  had  whirled 
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them  and  tlieir  trunks  to  take  the  A.  M.  train 
for  Boston,  and  I,  Laura’s  most  intimate  and 
now  most  disconsolate'  friend,  was  walking 
homeward,  quite  mournful,  in  the  bright,  bland, 
October  morning. 

All  at  once  a  footfall  overtook  mine  on  the 
leaf-strewn  sidewalk,  and  I  looked  up  to  behold 
Esquire  Abbot  walking  beside  me.  He  was 
one  of  our  prominent  Ashbrook  lawyers,  a 
grave,  staid,  but  cultivated  man,  and  had  been 
my  mother’s  lodger  during  the  three  years  of 
his  residence  among  us,  a  man  whom  I  had 
dubbed  “  old  bachelor”  to  the  school-girls,  and 
who  had  dubbed  himself  my  "godfather”  to 
my  mother  wiien  he  assisted  me  about  my  les¬ 
sons  of  an  evening  in  the'  little  parlor  of  our 
cottage. 

“Well,  Miss  Ellen,  been  to  the  wedding,  I 
suppose  ?”  lie'said,  speaking  quickly. 

“Yes,  sir,”  I  replied,  dropping  my  veil,  and 
not  caring  to  look  him  in  the  face,  for  I  knew 
my  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  I  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as.  appearing  sentimental  in 
the  estimation  of  Esquire  Abbot,  who  had  a' 
wny  of  being  cynical  and  sarcastio  when  he 
chose.  So  I  asked,  gayly :  “  But  why  weren’t 
you  there  ?  Everything  passed  off  splendidly  1” 
— for  I  knew  that  lie  had  been  one  of  the  invited 
guests,  as  Mr.  Holman’s  lt^yer. 

“  Oh,  an  out  of  town  client  came  in,  and  so 
the  tasty  wedding  favor  had  to  lie  nnhonored 
on  my  table.  Bnt  I  should  have  made  but  a 
poor  party  at  a  wedding,  an  old  bachelor  like 
me,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it,  Miss  Ellen. 
Of  oourse  the  knot  was  legally  tied,  and  the 
happy  pair  will  soon  be  whirling  Bostonward. 
There  goes  the  train  now” — as  the  shriek  of 
the  engine  whistle  came  round  a  bend  in  the 
road  of  quiet  Ashbrook.  “  Any  sentiment  at 
the  altar  ?  They  say  young  ladies  always  ory 
at  weddings,  Miss  Ellen,”  he  continued,  pre¬ 
sently,  stooping  down  to  pick  up  a  brilliant 
maple  leaf  that  floated  down  on  the  sidewalk 
just  before  him.  “  Laura  Holman  is  a  pretty, 
deverish  sort  of  girl,  but  not  deep ;  hardly  the 
one  for  you  to  mourn  much  for.”  And  he 
turned  and  looked  full  into  my  tear-stained  face, 
provokingly  revealed  by  a  light  wind  blowing 
my  veil  aside  just  then. 

*.*  Laura  is  my  most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bot,”  I  answered,  haughtily. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see,”  said  my  cynical  compa¬ 
nion.  "I’ve  seen  all  this  before;  but,  Miss 
Ellen,  did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  what  is  usually 
the  end  of  such  ardent  scliool-girl  friendships  ?” 

“Wliat?”  I  asked,  with  a  little  asperity  of 
manner. 


“  Oli,  a  sort  of  natural  death ;  i^iey  fade  ont 
like  this.”  And  he  stooped  again,  and  picked 
np  a  sere,  brown,  withered  leaf  which  lay  on 
the  vivid  green  grass  border  of  our  pnth. 

“Never l"  I  answered,  emphatically.  “Laura 
is  married,  to  be  sure,  and  gone  to  a  new  home, 
and  will  have  new  ties ;  but  1  know  she  will 
always  hold  a  large  place  in  her  heart  for  her 
most  intimate  school-girl  friend.  Ypu  say  this 
because  yon  are  too  calculating  and  old  for  such 
friendships  yourself,  Mr.  Abbot.” 

Esquire  Abbot  smiled  a  little,  a  sad,  weary 
Bort  of  smile,  then  said:  .“  Perhaps  you  are 
right.  Pardon  my  unwelcome  prophesies,  Miss 
Ellen.  Thirty-five  and  seventeen  judge  dif¬ 
ferently.  And  yet  I  fancied  I  was  connoisseur 
enough  in  human  nntnre  to  detect  its  different 
kinds,  and  that  your  heart  and  Laura  Holman’s 
— pardon  I  Mrs.  Albert  Dasliington’s — were 
made  of  dissimilar  materiel.  Time  will  prove  ; 
and,  if  (he  thought  pains  you,  may  it  also 
prove  me  a  false  prophet  1” 

I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  my  impetuosity,  a 
little  vexed  at  my  want  of  respect  toward  Es¬ 
quire  Abbot,  a^l  also  not  a  little,  flattered  at 
his  implied  compliment  to  myself,  so  I  said,  to 
turn  thq  subject:  "What  a  splendid  Indian 
summer  day,  Mr.  Abbot  I” 

“  Yes,  glorious  1  These  days  are 'the  wine  of 
the  year,”  he  replied,  sending  the  gaze  of  his 
dark  eyes  np  to  the  golden,  hazy  sky,  the  trees 
in  their  gorgeous  antumn  livery,  and  drinking 
in  a  long  draught  of  the  bland,  delicious  air. 
“  Your  Ashbrook  woods  are  grand ;  that  line  of 
ash  and  maples  crowning  the  hill  yonder  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  looks  like  a  battle  array  of 
kings,  in  crimson  and  scarlet  robes  full  pano¬ 
plied,  and  flaunting  their  banners  on  the  qir. 
My  morning’s  client  cheated  me  out  of  the 
wedding,  but  the  afternoon  is  at  my  disposal. 
Are  you  too  absorbed  with  memories  of  Mrs. 
Albert  Dasliington  to  accompany  me  in  a  forest 
stroll  after  dinner,  Miss  Ellen  ?” 

We  had  paused  at  the  corner  of  a  street ; 
Esquire  Abbot  to  bend  his  steps  to  the  post- 
olfice  for  the  morning’s  mail,  and  I  to  strike  off 
into  the  pleasant  avenue  leading  homeward. 
"I  should  be  delighted  with  the  walk,  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bot.  But,  pray,  why  do  you  think” — here  I 
hesitated  a  little — “  what  makes  you  imagine 
Laura  and  I  so  unlike  ?” 

“  Ah,  the  wound  Tankles  I”  he  said,  smiling. 
“  Did  I  say  unlike  ?  No ;  yet  you  are  so.  I 
can  hardly  explain,  now.  Wait  two,  three,  or 
five  years,  and  we  ’ll  ta"lk  further  of  this.  Tell 
your,  mother  that  your  godfather  is  to  take 
charge  of  you  for  a  stroll  in  'the  autumn 
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woods  this  afternoon.  Good-morning.”  And 
lie  walked  rapidly  down  the  street. 

“  Esquire  Ahbot  is  thirty-five  years  old, 
then,”  I  mused,  as  I  went  homeward.  “Well, 

I  should  have  said  he  was  full  as  old ;  that  is, 

I  should  have  thought  so  if  I  had  thought  at 
all."  That  was  it,  reader ;  1  had  never  thought 
of  his  age,  or  of  him  save  as  a  good,  pleasant, 
elderly  gentleman,  whom  my  mother  regarded 
with  respect,  and  who  was  very  fatherly  and 
kind  to  me  ;  hut  as  he  walked  down  the  street 
I  mused  further.  “And  Eloise  Dashington  is 
engaged  to  a  rich  old  man  of  forty,  Laura  says, 
and  they  don’t  seem  to  think  it  anything  out 
of  the  way,  either;  horrid,  I  think.”  Reader, 
forty  was  a  Methnsaleh-istic  period  and  thirty- 
five' an  advanoed  age  to  me  then,  for  I  was  but 
seventeen. 

That  was  a  golden  afternoon  to  me  in  the 
Ootober  woods.  Even  the  prestige  of  Laura’s 
wedding  was  qnite  out  of  mind ;  the  artificial 
light  of  Jonas  Holman’s  parlors  was  put  to 
shame  by  the  golden  lances  the  sun  shot  down 
through  quivering  tree-houghs ;  the  crimson  of 
his  moreen  curtains  was  out-hped  by  the  glow 
of  the  blood-red  maples  and  sumachs ;  the-  soft¬ 
ness  of  their  carpets  rivalled  by  the  elastio 
wood  moss  ;  and  the  silver  plate  from  which 
was  sdrved  the  bridal  cake  would  have  been 
dnll  beside  the  sheen  of  the  sunlit  brooks 
leaping  down  the  hillsides  or  winding  through 
the  glades.  And  Esquire  Abbot  was  less  cyn¬ 
ical  and  more  companionable  than  usual  the 
hours  of  that  golden-hearted  Ootober  afternoon. 

■“  Better  than  parties  or  wedding  festivals, 
this — eh,.  Miss  Ellen  V’  he  said,  Beating  himself 
on  an  old  log  gray  with  hoary  wood  moss,  be¬ 
side  the  noisy  brook  that  ran  through  the  forest, 
and  tossing  me  a  splendid  spray  of  cardinal 
flower  he  had  leaned  over  to  pluck  from  the 
bank.  “  When  I  am  gone  from  Ashbrook,  you 
won’t  forget  this  afternoon’s  walk  in  these 
grand  old  woods,  will  you,  Miss  Ellen?”  . 

“  Gone  !  leave  Ashbrook  I  You  are  not  going 
away,  Mr.  Abbot  ?”  I  asked,  in  surprise,  for  I 
had  heard  nothing  of  this  intention  hitherto. 
“  Why,  I  thought  you  liked  and  had  settled  in 
Ashbrook!” 

“I  do  like  this  pleasant,  quiet  old  town,  and 
at  one  time  supposed  I  had  fixed,  not  exactly 
my  household  gods,  but  my  red-tape  divinities 
here,  Miss  Ellen ;  but,  like  some  ministers,  I 
find  that  I  have  had  ‘  a  louder  call.’  And  yet 
don’t  suppose  that  it ’s  money  merely  that 
tempts  me  away ;  for,  perhaps  you  know,  I  ’ve 
a  competence  my  dear  old  father  left  me,  and, 
besides,  were  it  not  so,  I  am  one  of  those  who 


have  learned  to  be  rich  with  little.  There  are 
better  things  than  money  can  bring  ns,  Miss 
Ellen,  in  this  life,  and  by  theBe  I  mean  sweet 
friendships,  confidences,  and  perhaps  dearer 
dreams,  or,  maybe,  one  day  a  merging  of  dreams 
into  realities” — and  for  a  moment  his  grave 
face  grew  glowing  with  mobile  expression  as 
his  eye  fell  on  me,  then  he  looked  away  to  the 
crimson  sumachs  across  the  brook.  “  It  isn’t 
the  hope  of  gain  from  a  wider  sphere  of  my 
profession,  but  the  breadth  of  life  and  the 
depth  of  experience  one  meets  in  a  larger  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  human  nature.  Besides,  an 
old  friehd — Judge  Graves — urges  me  to  become 
his  partner;  so,  Miss  Ellen,  I  have  just  decided 
to  open  my  new  office  in  Boston.” 

1  did  not  say  one  word,  sitting  there  by  his 
side  on  the  old  moss-covered  log  that  afternoon. 
It  was  so  sudden.  He  had  been  so  long  with 
us — three  years — an  age  to  my  light  girlhood, 
and  I  had  never  thought  of  change  coming  to 
our  quiet,  happy  cottage. 

“You  will  miss  your  old  godfather  a  little  at 
first,  but  your  mother  will  be  answering  my 
letters  ou  business,  and  you  can  inclose  a  little 
note  now  and  then  to  let  mo  know  how  you  are 
getting  on  with  your  studies,  for  I  shall  feel 
interested  in  everything  here  still,  Ellen.” 

“Oh,  certainly, said,  confusedly,  like  one 
talking  in  a  broken  dream ;  and  then  added, 
more  by  way  of  making  conversation  than  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  of  a  third  party  then,  “You 
will  see  Laura  often  in  Boston  ?” 

“Perhaps,”  he  said,  half  smiling,  “though 
the  city  is  not  quite  like  Ashbrook,  and  one 
don’t  get  too  intimate  with  their  neighbors.  I 
shall  hear  of  yonr  coming  down  some  day  to 
buy  your  wedding  finery — eh,  Miss  Ellen  ?” 

“  My  first  trip  to  Bostdn  will  be  to  visit  my 
old  friend  when  she  is  at  housekeeping,”  I 
answered,  curtly,  and  tossing  my  head  with 
what  I  fancied  an  assumption  of  dignity. 

“  Oho,  that  is  promised,  then  ?  Well,  I  shall 
promise  also  to  enact  the  godfather  still,  unless' 
the  young  gallants  find  an  old  man  in  their 
way.  I  shall  know  when  you  are  in  town. 
Let  us  go  home,  now,  and  acquaint  your  good 
mother  with  ufy  plans,  Miss  Ellen.” 

Why  was  it  that  the  homeward  walk  through 
the  October  woods  was  so  much  gloomier  than 
the  going?  Why  had  the  golden  haze  that 
had  filled  alt  the  air  changed  to  dull  gray  g'loom  ? 
The  sun  had  not  yet  set,  and' long  lances  were 
strikingaslant  through  themaplesand  sumachs, 
and  the  mountain  ashes  were  heavy  with  their 
fruit ;  but  all  seemed  dull,  and  dead,  and  sere. 

My  head  ached  qll  the  evening,  and  I  shaded 
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my  eyes  from  the  light  hy  which  my  mother 
sewed,  with  serious  countenance,  at  the  little 
round  table,  exclaiming  every  now  and  then 
her  sorro,w  at  losing  Mr.  Abbot,  who  had 
gone  down  to  his  office  to  busy  himself  in 
packing  up  his  papers.  Willie,  even,  received 
a  short  answer  to  some  trifling  request  about 
liis  skates  he  was  preparing  in  two  months' 
anticipation  of  hard  ice,  and  muttered :  “  How 
cross  it  makes  you,  Nell,*  to  go  to  a  wedding  I 
Frank  Holman  ate  so  much  wedding-cake  he 's 
siok  enough  to-night;  but  seems  to  me  yon 
needn’t  have  gone  there,  and  got  a  real  cross 
old  headache."  * 

Mistaken  Willie,  to  credit  to  the  stomach' 
whbt  proceeded  from  the  heart  I  But  you  were 
not  the  first  in  error  on  that  point,  for  even 
mother  attributed  the  headache  to  the  long 
walk,  and  your  sister,  iu  her  blindness,  was  not 
much  wiser. 

Three  years  went  by  like  a  dream  in  quiet 
Ashbrook.  ■  During  this  period  scarcely  any 
cliange  had  oome  to  me  in  my  little  cottage 
home,  save  that  my  school-days  were  ended, 
and  the  last  year  I  had  taught  the  village  scho¬ 
lars  in  the  old  red  school-house  on  the  hiir.  As 
I  braided  dp  my  brown  hair  before  the  mirror 
in  my  little  ohamber,  its  reflection  told  me  that 
my  thin  cheeks  were  rounding  out,  and  my 
slight  form  growing  into  the  stronger  mould  of 
healthy  womanhood.  Save  these,  no  other 
changes  had  come  to  me.  Brother  Willie  was 
now  entered  a  student  in  the  Ashbrook  Acade¬ 
my,  a  smart,  quick  scholar,  who  took  to  his 
Latin  grammar  as  eagerly  as  he  had  hitherto 
to  birdsnesting,  nutting,  or  skatiitg ;  and  I  was 
proud  that  my  earnings  as  teaolier  could  help 
eke  out  our  scanty  Income,  and  olothe  Wil¬ 
lie  in  as  nioe  jaokets  and  trousers  as  were  worn 
by  any  boys  of  his  olass.  For  1  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  our  brave,  handsome  Willie  should 
have  every  advantage  of  education,  and  listened 
with  secret  pleasure  to  his  avowed  intention  to 
become  “  as  smart  a  lawyer  as  Esquire  Abbot" 
when  lie  attained  the  estate  of  manhood.  My 
"godfather"  had  not  forgotten  us;  once  or 
twice  yearly  he  called  on  us  in  our  cottage 
home,  but  the  business  claims  of  a  rapidly 
iuoreasing  profession  kept  him  dose  in  Boston ; 
yet  letters  came  regularly  to  my  mother,  prov¬ 
ing  tliat,  amid  his  cares,  we  werd  yet  in  his 
thoughts. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  her  married 
life,  my  friend,  .Laura  Dashington,  had  kept 
her  promise  of  a  correspondence,  and  her  letters 
;.were  replete  with  accounts  pf  fashionable  par¬ 


ties,  theatres,  operas,  and  similar  features  of 
gay  city  life ;  then  gradually  followed. a  wider 
interregnum' between  her  epistles,  till  the  re¬ 
turn  of  summer  brought  her  to  her  Ashbrook 
home  oh  a  visit  ere  she  was  whirled  away  to  a 
crowded  seaside  hotel,  bringing  with  her,  alsoi, 
such  visions  of  city  fashions  as  astonished  the 
sober  dwellers  of  our  quiet  country  town. 

At  first,  Laura  seemed  scarcely  changed ; 
there  were  little  trips  to  and  fro  between  her 
father’s  great  house  and  onr  little  cottage,  but 
after  the  early  greetings  were  over,  there  was 
hardly  an  hour  when  I  saw  her  but  she  was 
busy  over  the  Btyle  ‘of  some  new  mantilla  or 
dress,  and  Fashion  seemed  pre-eminent  in  her 
mind.  And  when  Mr.  Dashington  came  down 
to  lmrry  Laura  away  to  the  bench,  where  a  gay 
party  of  their  city  friends  were  to  meet  them, 
our  goodbyes  were  cut  in  twain  by  the  arrival 
of  a  box  of  stylish  wrappers  she  had  ordered 
from  Madame  Demorest’s,  and  over  which  Laura 
went  into  suoh  ecstasies  that,  I  ddubt  not,  I 
•  had  nearly  reached  home  before  she  missed  me. 

When  Lanra  came  for  her  second  summer 
visit,  her  hnshaad’s  two  sisters  accompanied  her 
for  "a  month  in  the  country” — Eloise.  merged 
into  the  wealthy  “  Mrs.  Robert  Rogers,”  a  fact 
whioh  she  made  apparent  by  a  great  display  pf 
Hohiton,  grenadine  and  silk,  and  coBtly  jetrelry ; 
and  Miss  Orace  Dashington,  a  showy  belle  of 
'  haughty,  supercilious  manner,  who  quite  re- 
'  polled  all  who  came  within  her  sphere  of  con¬ 
tact.  And  Laura  had  so  imbibed  the  infection 
.  of  worldliness  from  her  sisters-in-law  that  I  was 
not  the  only  one  of  her  old  schoolmates  who 
grew  tenacious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  hesi¬ 
tated  to  frequent  Jonas  Holman’s  house  as  in 
former  days ;  hence  it  was  not  surprising  that 
when  Laura  left  Ashbrook  we  had  not  met  be¬ 
yond  one  or  two  stereotyped  calls  on  her  part, 
in  whioh  the  display  of  an  elegant  toilet  con¬ 
tributed  its  full  Bliare,  and  the  same  number, 
in  an.liumbler  wardrobe,  on  mine. 

Laura  did  not  visit  her  girlhood  home  at 
all  during  the  third  summer;  but  front  her 
mother,  who  was  never  weary  of  the-  recital  of 
"Laura’s  dresses”  and  “Laura’s  jewelry,?’ 
Ashbrook  people  learned  that  she  was  visiting 
Saratoga  With  a  large  party  of  her  city  friends 
and  relatives,  including  her  husband’s  sisters, 
and  that  Grace  Dashington  was  a  reigning 
belle,  and  attracted  half  the  gentlemen  there 
to  her  feel.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  botwith- 
standing  all  the  stories  of  Grace  Dashington’s 
admirers,  we  did  not  hear  of  her  engagement, 
nor  the  prospect  of  "  a  great  match”  for  the 
showy,  Btylish  brunette.  I  was  not  quite  so 
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cognizant  of  the  faot  then  as  now  that  a  woman 
may  be  a  belle  and  a  beauty,  and  have  plenty 
of  admiren  bat  never  a  husband  at  her  disposal. 
Admiration  is  one  thing1,  bat  honest,  manly  love 
quite  another. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  I  had  begun  to 
make  the  discovery  that  Laura  Dashington 
possessed  one  of  those  shallow  natures  that 
would  never  advance  in  mental  stntnre ;  that 
her  whole  conversation  was  about  the  latest  cut 
of  a  dress  or  mantilla,  or  an  evening  at  the 
opera ;  in  short,  that  she  had  settled  into  a 
mere  worldly  woman,  above  whose  level  she 
would  never  rise  ;  and,  notwithstanding  I  could 
not  help  knowing  that  there  were  heights  in 
my  own  nature  to  which  she  could  never  ascend, 

I  judged  her  charitably  as  possible,  cherished 
the  old  spirit  of  kindness  toward  her,  and 
made  excuse  for  all  in  her  manner  that  wounded 
or  pained  my  sensitive  heart.  “  It  is  her  gay 
city  life  that  influences  her ;  were  she  here  again 
in  her  old  home,  the  friend  of  her  girlhood 
would  be  dear  to  her  as  ever ;  nay,  I  will  be¬ 
lieve  she  loves  me  yet,”  I  said,  mentally,  in 
my  most  forgiving  moods.  I  had  yet  to  learn 
that  the  rich  wine  of  friendship  may  be  some¬ 
times  wasted  on  barren  soil,  or  that,  if  the  cnp 
is  returned  ns,  it  is  but  a  base  adulteration  we 
put  to  our  thirsty  lips. 

During  these  first  three  years  of  her  married 
life,  Laura  had  occupied  the  elegant  suite  of 
rooms  her  husband  bad  taken  in  a  first-class 
boarding-house ;  but  when  the  third  anniver¬ 
sary  came  round,  Mrs.  Dolman  made  a  series 
of  calls  upon  half  Ashbrook,  expressly  to  in¬ 
form  them  that  Mr.  Dashington  had  purchased 
a  house  in  the  new  fashionable  South  End  of 
the  city,  and  Laura  was  now  at  housekeeping 
in  an  establishment  unsurpassed  in  its  style  of 
furnishing.  What  envious  desires  burned  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  our  Ashbrookers,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  Mrs.  Holman’s  wonderful  stories  1 
What  pretty  three-ply  carpets  grew  cheap  be¬ 
side  Laura  Dashington’s  velvets  and  Brussels  1 
What  neat  stone  china  tea-sets  grew  paltry 
beside  her  silver  table-services  I  What  dainty 
muslin  and  bright  moreen  curtains  grew  coarse 
beside  her  lace  and  brocatelle,  and  what  cheer¬ 
ful  solar  and  kerosene  lamps  grew  dimmer  than 
tallow  candles  in  contrast  with  her  splendid 
gas  burners,  flooding  her  gorgeous  drawing¬ 
rooms  witli  dazzling  radiance  I 

It  was  in  October  when  Laura  went  to  house¬ 
keeping  ;  her  mother  made  her  a  long  visit  at 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  and  when  she  re¬ 
turned,  early  in  February,  she  brought  glowing 
accounts  of  the  parties  Laura  had  given  and  at- 
voi.  lxiv. — & 


tended ;  and,  during  my  long  February  vacation, 
when  the  snow-drifts  lay  deep  and  white  over 
Ashbrook,  the  naked  'trees  stood  like  gaunt 
sentinels  keeping  ward  on  the  distant  hilltops, 
the  sidewalks  were  bordered  with  a  thick,  high 
wall  of  solid  snow,  and  we  found  our  comfort 
in-doors,  beside  the  ruddy  fire  on  our  little 
parlor  hearth,  with  the  tales  of  Laura’s  gas-lit, 
furnace-heated  mansion  in  my  ears,  I  could  not 
help  occasionally  wondering  if  its  mistress  re¬ 
membered  her  old  and  oft-extended  invitation 
for  the  visit  from  her  "most  intimate  friend, 
Nelly,”  when  she  should  keep  house.  But  I 
never  framed  my  thought  into  words,  for  I  had 
long  ceased  to  expect  any  reminder  of  the  visit 
or  my  promise  to  make  it ;  Laura  Dashington’s 
letters  had  died  out  long  ago,  and  no  token  from 
my  hand  or  pen  ever  found  its  way  to  her  now, 
for  I  had  grown  os  proud — ay,  prouder  than  she, 
though  in  a  different  way.  * 

All  this  time,  what^of  Esquire  Abbot  f 

Nothing,  beyond  his  semi-yearly,  short  visits, 
when,  as  he  informed  us,  ‘‘business  brought 
him  into  the  neighborhood  of  Ashbrook ;  some 
old  lawsuit  revived and  the  letters  he  wrote 
my  mother  at  stated  intervals ;  for  he  had  con¬ 
stituted  himself  a  sort  of  legal  adviser  to  her, 
and  guardian  for  her  children — though  Heaven 
knows  we  had  little  to  “  guard,”  in  the  way  of 
property,  in  those  days  I  I  should  add  that,  occa¬ 
sionally,  a  note  was  inclosed  in  mother’s  letters 
for  myself—  something  about  my  studies — or  I 
received  a  new  book  or  roll  of  music ;  and  now 
and  then  came  a  Christmas  gift,  for  each  of  us, 
or  a  Latin  book  or  lexicon  for  Willie,  after  he 
entered  the  academy.  His  notes  to  me  were 
kind,  almost  fatherly,  and  evincing  the  deepest 
interest  in  my  pursuits ;  and  certainly  I  did  not 
realize  that  I  thought  of  Esquire  Abbot  beyond 
a  kind  friend  and  Mentor  in  those  days ;  and. 
yet  I  can  see  clearly  now  that,  had  any  one 
come  to  me  then,  and  asked  me  to  define  my 
feelings,  I  should  have  been  puzzled  to  put 
them  into  any  given  form  of  expression. 

Laura  Dashington  wrote  her  mother  that  she- 
met  Esquire  Abbot  often  in  society  latterly, 
and  that  he  was  growing  rich  and  famous  in  his 
profession  ;  and  I  had  a  sort  of  intuition  that 
there  were  scales  of  social  life  far  above  the 
circles  wherein  the  merchant’s  fashionable  wife 
moved,  where  my  friend  and  “godfather”  was 
eagerly  welcomed  as  the  peer  of  great,  and 
talented,  and  cultivated  men.  And,  secretly, 
I  was  not  a  little  proud  that  he  still  held  us, 
at  the  humble  Ashbrook  Cottage,  his  cherished 
friends. 

One  cold  evening,  in  the  middle  of  February, 
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the  expressman  brought  a  package.  I  knew 
it  was  from  Esquire  Abbot;  and  Willie  pro¬ 
duced  his  penknife  with  eagerness,  and  out  the 
strings  that  fastened  the  wrappings.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  nice,  warm  shawl  for  mamma,  a  copy 
of  Horaoe  for  Willie,  and,  in  a  neat  box,  a 
beautiful  hot-house  bouquet  for  me.  “The 
Professor’s  Story’’  was  there,  also,  with  my 
name—"  Ellen  Brewster” — on  the  fly-leaf^  and 
several  of  the  monthly  magazines.  These  were 
like  the  delloate  gifts  he  always  sent  me.  If 
he  had  ever  offered  roe  jewelry,  or  a  single 
artioib  of  finery  to  wear,  I  should  have  indig¬ 
nantly  scorned  them  and  the  giver ;  but  books, 
and  flowers;  and  musio  were  gladly  received, 
and  won  my  wannest  thanks  in  return. 

“  It ’s  real  nice,  this  Horace ;  just  the  book 
I  shall  want  next  term  I”  said  Willie,  eagerly 
running  over  its  pages.  “Mr.  Abbot  is  the 
best  sort  of  an  did  fellow  to  send  it,  and  I  ’ll 
write  him  a  big  letter  of^thanks,  as  soon  as  I 
finish  oonstrning  this  sentenoe.  Hallo,  Nell  I 
what ’s  your  book  ?  Oh,  Englith  1”  and,  with  an 
air  of  wonderful  erudition,  the  young  student 
went  off  to  his  Latin. 

“  It  is  very,  very  kind  in  Mr.  Abbot  1”  said 
mamma,  folding  the  soft  shawl  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  “  Just  what  wo  would  have  got — only, 
perhaps,  not  so  nice  a  one — but  for  Willie’s 
winter  ooat.  He  is  so  thoughtful — like  a  son — 
or  a  brother,”  she  added,  with  a  little  start, 
and  a  look  at  me,  as  though  a  thought  had 
Btruok  her  for  the  first  time.  “  But  here,  Ellen, 
here  is  a  note  for  you  I”  banding  me  a  letter 
whioh  had  fallen  from  the  folds  of  the  shawl  to 
the  earnat. 

I  opened  it,  and  it  ran  thus : — 

Dbab  ums  Goddaughter:  Will  you  beg 
your  good  mother  to  acoept  the  shawl,  and 
wear  it  amid  your  cold  Ashbrook  snowdrifts  ? 
and  Master  Willie,  the  Horaoe,  whose  olassio 
odes  have  outlived  old  Some  itself,  and  are 
turned  to  English  on  overy  modem  student’s 
tongue  ? — may  their  present  pupil  never  mar 
their  beauty  by  a  careless  translation  1  For 
yourself,  let  the  Professor’s  Story,  and  the 
pleasant  other  stories,  while  away  these  winter 
evening  hours and  let  the  flowers  bring  you 
a  foretasting  dream  of  summer  ’mid  present  ioe, 
and  frosts,  and  snows.  But  I  have  a  little  plan 
to  broaeh  to  you,  Miss  Ellen.  Your  school  is 
ended ;  Ashbrook  must  be  dull,  sooially ;  and 
youth  needs  a  ohange.  Now  that  your  old  and 
intimate  school  friend,  Laura  Dashington,  is  in 
her  own  house,  why  not  drop  her  a  note  that 
you  will  pass  a  few  weeks  with  her  in  our 


pleasant  city  f  Bhe  will,  of  course,  be  delighted 
to  receive  you,  and  enjoy  your  sooiety ;  and, 
for  want  of  a  yonnger  cavalier,  your  old  god¬ 
father  is  at  your  disposal,  to  escort  you  to 
whatever  places  of  interest  our  town  may  con¬ 
tain — to  the  Boston,  the  Athenaeum,  Musio 
Hall,  and  parties  ad  ir\finitum.  So  what  says 
Miss  Ellen  into  coaxing  her  mother  to  'spare 
her  awhile  from  the  quiet  oottage  home,  and 
sending  her  straightway  to  her  friends  here  f 
Very  truly,  your  godfather,  . 

Edward  Abbot. 

It  was  suoh  a  golden  suggestion  that  my 
heart  caught  it  up  at  the  first ;  then  came  the 
thought  of  how  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since 
.anything  like  a  letter  had  passed  between 
Laura  and  myself.  But  mamma  said,  after  a 
little  panse,  “Why  not  go,  my  dear!  Of 
course  Mr.  Abbot  lias  spoken  about  you  to 
Laura ;  he  meets  her  very  often,  you  know,  and 
it  has  been  settled  between  them.  And,  as  he 
says,  she  will  be  very  glad  and  delighted  to 
have  you  make  her  a  little  visit.  We  can 
afford  the  money  for  travelling  expenses  by  a 
little  management  and  economy ;  there  is  your 
nice  winter  bonnet,  very  becoming ;  and  your 
dark  thibet  will  do  for  the  journey,  and  a  street 
dress ;  yonr  blue  silk  is  handsome  enough  to 
wear  anywhere ;  and  we  can  turn  my  black 
one,  and  have  Miss  Prioe  make  it  over  for  you ; 
how  fortunate  you  are  no  taller  i  the  skirt  will 
lie  long  enough  over  yonr  new  floating  bell. 
Yes,  Ellen,  you  ought  to  have  some  advantages 
suoh  as  a  visit  to  Boston  would  give  you ;  and 
Mr.  Abbot  will  be  just  like  an  elder  brother, 
or  a  father,  to  you.  You  had  better  write  this 
evening  to  Laura.” 

“The  Atlienmum,  the  Boston  Theatre,  and 
Musio  Hall !”  Paintings,  sculptures,  the  drama, 
and  those  eloquent  lecturers  whom  I  had  so 
longed  to  see  and  hear.  And  Church’s  “  Heart 
of  the  Andes”  was  on  exhibition,  and  Edwin 
Booth  was  at  the  Boston — for  I  read  the  notices  of 
art  and  the  drama,  in  the  daily  papers,  with  as 
keen  a  relish  as  though  I  were  a  constant  visitor 
to  their  temples.  Every  longing  of  my  (Esthetic 
nature  pleaded forthe  indulgence,  and  I  decided. 
Drawing  my  little  writing-deBk  toward  me,  I 
penned  the  letter  to  Laura  Dashington. 

“Now,  Willie, ‘won’t  you  take  this  over  to 
the  post-office,  that  it  may  go  in  the  morning’s 
mail  f  '  It  is  Tuesday  night ;  I  shall  get  an 
answer  by  Friday,  at  farthest,  and  I  will  go  by' 
the  middle  of  next  week.” 

“  Yes,  Ellen ;  Miss  Price  can  do  the  dress 
right  away.  She  has  got  throngh  her  busy 
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season,’1  said  my  mother,  folding  her  shawl, 
while  Willie  pnt  on  liis  cap  and  overcoat  to 
post  the  letter. 

As  anticipated,  Eriday’sevening  mail  brought 
me  an  answer,  and  I  broke  the  seal  with  eager¬ 
ness. 

“Read  it  aloud,  Ellen,”  said  my  mother; 
and  I  complied. 

Bostoe,  Feb.  — ,  1860. 

Dear  Eller  :  I  received  yonr  letter  last  eve. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  but,  as  you 
say,  was  quite  surprised. 

With  regard  to  your  visiting  me,  I  should  be 
gratified  to  see  you  here  but  for  some  circum¬ 
stances  I  will  name,  which,  for  the  present,  will 
not  make  it  qnite  so  convenient  as  I  could 
wish.  I  am  entertaining  considerable  company, 
and  every  room  in  my  house  seems  ocoupied. 
My  husband’s  sister  Grace,  and  two  consins 
from  New  York  are  here ;  consequently,  my 
time  is  muoh  taken  up  with  them  and  the 
cares  of  my  large  honse  and  numerous  servants. 
So  I  should  get  but  little  leisure  to  devote  to 
you,  and  yon,  being  a  stranger,  of  course  would 
need  some  one  to  show  you  the  lions  of  our  big 
city.  VLy  husband  gets  home  quite  late  from 
his  business,  so  that  our  evenings  are  quite 
interrnpted  when  I  am  not  at  some  opera  or 
party — though  I  go  a  great  deal,  for  one  must 
who  is  at  all  fashionable. 

However,  should  you  conclude  to  come  to 
Boston,  and  if  you  have  any  friend  where  you 
might  stop  for  a  week  or  two,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  will  try  and  be  with  you  as  much  as  I 
can.  My  husband's  aousins  will  return  to  New 
York  in  March.  They  are  splendid  girls,  and 
dress  in  a  style  that  quite  astonishes  our  circle, 
and  they  and  Grace  are  invited  everywhere. 
You  may  not  have  heard  that  Madame  Rumor 
proclaims  Esquire  Abbot,  whom  you  once 
knew  at  Ashbrook,  the  eBpeoial  admirer  of 
Grace.  She  is  a  great  belle,  and  he  is  consi¬ 
dered  very  wealthy,  and  a  good  match ;  so  I 
should  not  wonder  if  we  were  soon  busy  with 
the  wedding  outfit.  Of  course  they  would  be 
married  in  chnroh,  and  she  would  have  at  least 
six  bridesmaids.  When  Eloise  was  married, 
she  had  eight,  and  they  all  dressed  in  pink  silk, 
with  real  Meohlin  lace  overskirts. 

Please  excnse  haste,  as  I  am  going  down  to 
Hovey’s  this  morning  to  shop.  Very  truly, 
Laura  Dabhihotoe. 

P.  S.  Should  you  come,  you  will  write,  I 
suppose.  L.  D. 

I  laid  down  the  letter  with  hot  tears  of  mor¬ 
tification  in  my  eyes. 


“  The  hateful  simpleton  I  When  1  am  a  man, 
and  have  a  house,  and  horse  and  carriage  of 
my  own,  I  ’ll  pay  her  for  insulting  my  sister 
so!”  exolaimed  Willie,  with  flashing  eyes. 

“  I  ’ll  pitch  into  Frank  Holman  to-morrow,  and 
wash  his  face  in  a  snowdrift,  for  having  suoh  a 
contemptible  relation — see  if  I  don’t  1  And  as  ' 
for  Mr.  Abbot,  he ’s  a  mean  villain,  Nell,  to 
ask  you  to  visit  Boston  to  see  him  oourt  another 
girl.  There  goes  his  old  Horace  1”  and,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  hnrled  hiB  new  Latin 
book  straight  into  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 

“  Nobody  here  wants  any  of  his  charity ;  and 
I ’d  saw  wood  before  I ’d  study  law  in  his  office 
when  I  graduate  I” 

“  William !  my  son  1” 

My  mother’s  voice  was  sterner  in  its  reproving 
tones  than  I  had  ever  heard  before,  and  Willie 
shrank  away  somewhat  abashed,  though  he 
muttered,  as  he  slunk  from  the  room,  “  1  don’t 
care— it’s  true!” 

“  Ellen,  don’t  cry  I  Laura  Dashington  is 
unworthy  of  a  tear.  We  have  been  mistaken 
in  her ;  but  it  is  well  we  have  learned  her  truo 
character ;  she  is  not  oapable  of  a  lasting  friend¬ 
ship.  As  for  Mr.  Abbot” — and  here  her  voioe 
trembled  a  little—”  I  can’t  believe  but  there  is 
some  mistake  in  this  story.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  mistake  at  all,” 

I  said,  striving  to  steady  my  voice  and  ornsh 
back  the  burning  tears,  “and  I  hope  it  is  sol 
Of  course  it ’s  true  1  It ’s  the  way  with  every¬ 
body  ;  let  people  be  rich  and  fashionable,  and 
they  ’ll  have  everybody  at  their  feet.  I  only 
wish  I  was  an  heiress,  and  /’d  show  them!” 
And  l  felt  wicked  thoughts  rising  in  my  heart. 

“  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  rich,  El¬ 
len  ?”  asked  my  mother,  gently. 

“I’d  show  folks  how  I  could  hate  them! 

I ’d  learn  Laura  Washington  to  write  oool,  in¬ 
sulting  letters  !  I ’d  learn  Mr.  Abbot” — but 
here  I  broke  down.  » 

“I  shall  be  sorry  to  learn  that  he  is  married 
to  a  vain,  artifibial  girl  like  Graoe  Dashington,” 
said  my  mother. 

“And  I  shall  be  glad  of  itt  She’s  good 
enough  for  him !  He  can  marry  whom  he 
pleases !”  I  answered,  proudly,  shutting  my 
v  lips  together  with  a  sudden  Bpasm  of  pain  wlrioh 
convinced  me  that  it  was  not  Laura  Dashing- 
ton’s  coldness  that  had  wounded  me  most 
cruelly. 

“Of  oourse  he  can,  Ellen ;  hut  he  had  always 
seemed  so  near  to  us,  and  I  thought — ”  She 
did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  took  up  her 
sewing  again  with  a  sigh. 

Just  then,  the  door  leading  into  the  dining- 
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room  opensd,  and  Willie  oame  back,  with  a  red 
spot  on  hie  oheek  yet,  but  a  little  Bubdued  in 
manner. 

“  I  forgot,  Nell,  to  give  yon  this  other  letter ; 

I  was  so  eager  about  that  mean  old  one  from 
Boston.”  And  he  tossed  one  into  my  lap. 

The  postmark  I  could  not  cfuite  make  out, 
but  the  handwriting  was  familiar,  and  I  was 
half  tempted  to  orush  it,  unread.  But  I  forced 
myself  to  open  it,  and  read : — 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Wed.  morning. 

Dear  Hiss  Ellen  :  I  am  up  here  in  your 
Granite  State  on  business ;  and  as  I  suppose 
you  have  before  now  decided  upon  the  visit  to 
Boston,  I  have  thought  best  to  return  by  way 
of  Ashbrook,  and  become  your  compagnon  du 
voyage;  so  I  just  drop  a  line  to  tell  you  that  I 
shall  probably  be  at  your  house  by  the  last 
train  Thursday  eve,  perhaps  as  soon  as  my 
letter.  In  haste,  Abbot. 

I  dashed  the  letter  down  upon  the  table 
indignantly. 

“  We  must  always  treat  him  politely,  Ellen ; 
and  remember  that  he  has  been  our  best  friend 
for  six  years,”  said  my  mother,  decidedly, 
looking  up,  with  a  dear,  serious  light  in  her 
eyes. 

“  He  ’ll  never  catch  much  politeness  from  me, 

I  guess  t  Maybe  there  ’ll  be  some  inquiry  about 
that  Horace  1”  muttered  Willie,  still  defiantly, 
taking  down  his  books  and  settling  to  his  eve¬ 
ning  lesson. 

“  And  1  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
Esquire  Abbot  Mrs.  Laura  Dashington’s  cordial 
letter,”  I  said,  sarcastically,  after  full  three 
minutes’  silence. 

“ Let  me  seo  it  now,  Miss  Ellen.”  The  voioe 
came  from  the  door  opening  into  the  front  hall, 
and  the  speaker  was  he  of  whom  we  had  been 
talking.  How  he  had  crossed  the  outer  thresh¬ 
old  without  our  hearing  him  I  oould  not  divine ; 
yet  there  he  stood,  in  the  parlor  door,  in  his 
heavy  overooat  and  his  rich  fur  collar,  and 
smiling  upon  us.  “  It  !b  well  you  live  in  an 
honest  neighborhood,  Mrs.  Brewster,  where  no 
man  covets  the  contents  of  your  hall,  for  it 
would  hardly  answer  in  the  goodly  old  Puritan 
city  I  hail  from  to  leave  our  Btreet  doors  wider 
open.”  And  he  oame  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  us,  while  Willie  darted  up  to  snatch  his 
skates,  don  his  cap  and  overooat,  shut  behind 
him  the  door  he  had  left  wide  open  in  his  eager 
return  from  the  post-office,  and  make  his  exit 
into  the  keen  air  to  escape  the  friendly  meeting 
with  the  new-comer. 

I  oannot  say  much  for  the  warmth  of  my 


greeting,  but  my  mother  skilfully  covered  my 
constraint  by  her  own  manner ;  and  when  Mr. 
Abbot  had  divested  himself  of  his  overcoat, 
and  was  warming  his  chilled  fingers  by  the 
oheerful  blaze  of  the  wood  fire,  she  slipped 
away  to  the  dining-room  to  prepare  a  cup  of  tea 
for  him. 

“  Where  did  Willie  vanish  ?  he  disappeared 
like  a  mist,”  he  asked,  at  length,  moving  a 
little  from  the  fire ;  then  went  on,  without 
seeming  to  expeot  an  answer :  “  And  now,  Miss 
Ellen,  shall  I  read  the  letter  I  heard  you  speak¬ 
ing  of  when  I  appeared  like  Santa  Claus  among 
you?  I  knew  you  would  hear  immediately 
from  Mrs.  Dashington.” 

I  put  the  letter  into  his  hand  without  a 
word,  and  went  .on  with  my  crocheting.  I 
would  not  even  look  at  him  while  he  read  it. 

“Ellen!” 

I  looked  up  then.  He  had  finished  the  letter, 
and  sat  with  his  eyes  bent  on  me,  and  a  pecu¬ 
liar  smile  upon  his  handsome  lips. 

“  And  bo  your  friend  Laura  is  going  to  marry 
me  to  her  sister-in-law,  Miss  Grace  Dashington, 
the  tall,  the  dark,  the  loud,  the  ‘stunning’ 
Miss  Grace  Dashington ;  and  we  are  to  have 
six  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen,  all  dressed  in 
pink  silk,  and  you  are  willing,  Miss  Ellen  ?”  he 
said,  leaning  indolently  backjn  the  arm-chair, 
and  eyeing  me  intently. 

“1  am  very  willing  that  you  should  many 
Miss  Dashington  and  the  six  bridesmaids  all 
together,  if  you  choose,  Mr.  Abbot ;  but  I  am 
not  willing  that  you  should  ever  again  call 
Laura  Dashington  my  friend  as  long  as  I  live  1” 
I  replied.  The  words  dropped  like  iron  from 
my  lips,  but  all  the  pride  of  my  nature  forced 
their  utterance,  for  I  was  resolved  that  he 
should  not  see  his  triumph  over  me'. 

“  Ellen,  my  daughter,  will  yon  pour  the  tea 
for  Mr.  Abbot?  They  have  just  sent  in  from 
Mr.  Gray’s  for  me ;  they  think  little  Fanny  is 
worse,  and  beg  me  to  step  in  immediately,” 
said  my  mother,  entering  the  parlor  hurriedly. 

“  Certainly,  Miss  Ellen  will  do  the  honors  for 
her  godfather,”  said  Mr.  Abbot,  imperturbably; 
and  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  mother  had 
wrapped  her  warm  shawl — his  gift — about  her 
and  left  for  our  neighbor’s,  he  continued : 
“  And  now,  before  I  get  to  be  an  open  disciple 
of  Mormnnixm,  let  us  have  one  more  civilized 
oup  of  tea  together,  little  Nelly.” 

With  very  erect  head,  I  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  and  presided  over  the  neatly- 
spread  table.  He  might  please  himself  with  his 
jests,  but  I  would  let  him  see  that  they  did 
not  annoy  me  ;  so  I  poured  his  tea  oalmly,  and 
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talked  quietly  about  Askbrook  matters,  and  the 
books  I  had  been  reading,  and  any  matter  that 
suggested  itself  till  we  returned  to  the  parlor. 
Then  I  took  up  my  orooheting  again,  and  he 
busied  himself  with  looking  over  the  columns 
of  the  Ashbrook  Gazette  for  a  half  hour. 

At  length  he  laid  down  the  paper.  “So  you 
play  muoh  now,  Ellen  ?”  he  asked. 

“  But  a  little ;  1  have  neglected  practising  of 
late,-’  I  answered. 

“  And  your  Frenoh  f” 

“  I  have  given  that  up,”  I  answered,  as 
briefly. 

1 1  What  is  that  work  you  have  in  yonr  hand  ?’  ’ 

“  Crocheting.” 

“  Hum — it  looks  as  complicated  as  one  of  my 
lawsuits.  You  used  to  work  little  dogs  in  red 
and  yellow  yams  when  I  was  here.  Where  are 
they  now  t” 

“  The  dogs  or  the  yams,  Mr.  Abbot  ?” 

“  Both ;  they  went  together,  I  believe.  They 
were  yarn  dogs.” 

“  I  gave  them  up  long  ago.” 

“You  commenced  German  last  fall,  you 
wrote  me.” 

“  I  gave  that  up  almost  as  soon  as  I  com¬ 
menced  it.” 

“  What  haven't  you  given  up,  Ellen,!  Not 
your  visit  to  Boston,  X  hope” — laying  his  hand 
upon  the  letter  on  the  table. 

I  was  very  angry,  and  I  knew  I  grew  very 
red.  “You  have  read  Laura  Dashington’s 
cold,  insolent  letter,  and  yet  I  suppose  you 
would  have  me  thrust  myself  upon  her.  Go 
back,  and  tell  her  I  despise  her,  and  am  ashamed 
that  1  ever  called  her  friend  1  I  will  never  go 
there  to  see  her  or  Grace  Dashington,  your 
promised  wife,  nevir,  no,  never  1”  And  I  bent 
over  my  work,  while  a  hot  tear  of  mortification 
dropped  upon  the  shining  needle. 

Mr.  Abbot  rose  suddenly,  and  in  an  instant 
was  at  my  side  and  bending  over  me.  The 
work  and  crochet-needle  were  taken  from  my 
hand,  and  he  spoke  in  a  strange,  husky  voice : 
“Ellen,  darling  Ellen,  it  is  my  turn  to  say 
never  now !  I  love  you,  I  came  here  for  you, 
and'  I  want  you  to  return  to  Boston  with  me, 
my  wife.  I  will  go  back  without  you— never  l” 
And  his  arms  were  around  me  in  a  tight  olasp. 

I  was  astonished,  not  frightened,  but  so  as¬ 
tonished  that  I  trembled  violently.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  reply  for  many  moments,  and 
then  I  said  the  Very  thing  I  ought  not  to  have 
said — “And  Miss  Grace  Dashington  ?” 

“  Innocent  I  As  thongh  I  conld  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  six  bridesmaids  in  red  silk  1  No ; 
I  can  make  a  two  hours’  plea  before  a  crowded 
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court-room,  but  I  could  not  undergo  that  l”  ho 
said,  mischievously;  then  added,  in  tones  of 
deepest  tenderness :  “  My  little  Nelly,  did  you 
ever  think  I  could  love  anybody  else  except 
your  own  sweet,  fresh  self,  ^grown  up  from 
charming  girlhood  into  more  charming  woman¬ 
hood  here  in  secluded  Ashbrook  ?  If  you  have 
so  thought,  you  did  not  know  the  depths  of 
my  heart.  I  am  many  years  older  than  you,  I 
know,  Nelly,  but  I  will  love  you  all  the  stronger 
and  better  for  that.  And'now  I  want  to  take 
you  home  with  me  ;  not  for  the  little  visit  we 
had  in  mind,  but  for  a  lifelong  one,  as  my  own 
dear  little  wife.” 

“  Provided  I  love  you,  you  mean,”  I  could 
not  help  adding,  a  little  saucily. 

“Of  course,  and  provided  mamma  raises  no 
extreme  objections  to  receiving  her  daughter’s 
godfather  as  her  son,”  he  answered,  with  mock 
deference,  but  a  show  of  tender  triumph,  also, 
as  he  sought  to  read  his  answer  in  my  eyes. 

What  that  answer  was  you  can  perhaps 
guess, *  reader,  when  mamma  returned  and 
found  Mr.  Abbot  sitting  beside  me  as  though 
he  had  appointed  himself  guardian  over  all  my 
future ;  and  when  Willie  entered,  later,  rosy 
with  skating,  and  still  eyeing  our  guest  with  a 
dogged  expression  of  dislike,  his  countenance 
underwent  a  great  change  as  that  gentleman- 
called  out :  “  Come  here  and  shake  hands  with 
me,  Willie  1  Your  sister  has  just  promised  that 
Parson  Priest  may  marry  us,  and  she  will  go 
back  with  me  to  Boston  to  live ;  and,  if  you 
are  a  clever  lad,  and  restrain  your  incendiary 
propensities,  you  shall  study  law  in  my  office 
yet,  after  all.” 

Will  saw  that  he  had  been  exposed,  bnt  he 
gave  his  hand  manfully,  saying,  with  a  very 
red  face :  “I’m  sorry  about  the  Horace,  Mr. 
Abbot,  bnt  I  was  a  little  mad,  you  see ;  and  I 
guess  Nell  didn’t  feel  any  too  clever,  either  1” 
And,  with  a  roguish  glance,  he  ran  from  the 
parlor. 

Four  weeks  later,  clinging  to  my  husband’s 
arm,  I  was  in  the  great  crowd  pouring  out  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  after  an  opera 
in  which  Patti  had  sung. 

“Why,  Esquire  Abbot,  how  have  you  been 
for  this  age,  and  why  have  you  neglected  us  so  ? 
Here’s  Gracie  herself  to  scold  you,”  I  heard 
in  a  familiar  voice  at  my  husband’s  elbow. 

I  felt  myself  drawn  forward  into  view  by  his 
arm  placed  around  me.  “I  have  been  very 
well,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Dashington.  But  here 
must  be  my  excuse  for  neglecting  you ;  ladies, 
allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  wife." 

Header,  fancy  for  yourself  the  looks  I  en- 
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countered.  Chagrin,  pique,  it  would  hare  been 
haired  had  Laura  Dashington  possessed  a  nature 
strong  enongh  for  that  feeling ;  it  teas  that  with 
her  black-eyed  sister-in-law.  I  can  never  de¬ 
scribe  them  to^you.  It  was  a  meeting  to  be 
seen  and  remembered.  There  was  a  faint  es¬ 
say  at  offering  of  white  gloved  fingers,  hardly 
tonohed  by  mine ;  then  we  passed  on,  leaving 
behind  ns  one  surprised  and  another  proud 
white  face. 

“The  six  bridesmaids  full  throngh  ‘at  one 
fell  swoop,’  ”  said  my  hnsband,  with  a  sarcas¬ 
tic  laugh,  as  our  carriage  rolled  away.  “I 
would  not  speak  so  of  every  woman,  Ellen; 
but  I  am  justified  in  saying  it  of  Qrace  Dash¬ 
ington  I” 

“  And  I  cried  at  Laura’s  wedding,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  and  would  not  be  comforted;”  1  said,  half 
bitterly,  after  a  little  silence. 

“  I  read  the  difference  in  your  natures  even 
then,  for  I  predicted  the  fading  out  of  the  ro- 
mantlo  sohool-girl  attachment,  you  know,  Nel¬ 
ly,”  said  Mr.  Abbot. 

“Yes,  Edward,”  I  answered,  a  little  sadly. 
T  could  no  longer  respeot  Laura  Dashington, 
bnt  I  could  not  help  giving  a  sigh  to  the  broken 
dream,  the  memory  of  “my  most  intimate 
friend.” 
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The  Contrast. 

It  was  an  April  morning.  The  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
were  brightly  gilding  the  domes  and  spires  of  Boston,  and 
fantastically  illuminating  the  wreaths  of  smoke  that  curled 
gracefully  over  the  city.  The  tide  of  living  beings  from 
the  surrounding  country  were  setting  in  with  a  steadily 
increasing  flow,  and  the  great  heart  of  business  had  com¬ 
menced  its  mighty  pulsations,  and  was  sending  forth  its 
first  streams  of  activity  and  life.  It  was  at  this  hour  that 
a  stage  coach  rapidly  wound  its  way  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  collecting  its  passengers  for  the  day’s  journey. 
Once  more  it  stopped,  and  admitting  two  young  ladies, 
completed  its  number.  The  driver  mounted  his  box,  and 
by  a  startling  crack  of  the  whip,  seemed  to  remind  his 
horses  that  now  nil  was  ready  for  a  speedy  arrival  at  the 
place  of  their  destination. 

“Our  house  is  very  smoky,”  said  the  lively  Martha 
Parker,  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  had  last  entered,  in 
apology  for  her  companion’s  inflamed  cheeks,  and  swollen 
eyes,  while  a  certain  redness  and  moisture  about  her  own, 
proved  that  she  had  not  been  entirely  insensible  to  the 
annoyance. 

The  passengers  seated  imthe  inside  of  the  coach  were 
nine  in  number,  all  school  girls,  and  all  excepting  two, 
previously  acquainted.  Yet  after  the  usual  salutations, 
there  prevailed  an  unbroken  silence.  Each  seemed  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  own  meditations,  and  by  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence,  most  of  the  company  seemed  to  have  been  afflicted 
with  smoky  houses,  or  something  producing  a  like  effect, 
for  through  the  shade  of  green  veils  many  glazed  cheeks 
and  tearful  eves  were  discoverable. 

The  coach  had  rattled  over  the  pavements  of  the  city, 
crossed  Cambridge  bridge,  whose  view  of  dark  blue  spark¬ 
ling  waters,  and  fresh  sea  breezes  were  most  refreshing, 
and  entered  the  beautiful  environs  of  Cambridge,  when 
there  seemed  to  be  a  little  change  in  the  feelings  of  its 
inmates.  Veils  were  thrown  back,  general  observations 
exchanged,  now  and  then  smiles-sbased  away  the  clouds 
from  countenances  hitherto  tearful  and  sad,  and  there 
seemed  to  prevail  a  general,  though  tacit  acknowledgment, 
that  it  is  the  best  philosophy  to  conform  to  circumstances 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible. 

Before  many  hours  had  passed,  most  of  the  company, 
doubtless,  improved  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  phy¬ 
siognomy,  and  mentally  noting  down  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  two  strangers  to  w  hom  allusion  has  been 
made,  who  were  henceforth  to  be  our  schoolmates  and 
companions.  One  was  a  girl  apparently  about  sixteen 


years  of  age,  fire  feq'd  •  n?j  fitly  'and  refijfebfably,  but  in  gar¬ 
ments  whose  texture  and  general  plajrytossief  hjipsrarSnfcc, 
indicated  a  carefuf  rfjgafd'  tfoqdoi'iqnfy. Ifer  ’.figure  'wore 
little  approximation .totsyminetrj,  inrf  lier  face  was  unu¬ 
sually  plain  and  uninteresting.  Dull  brown  hair,  small 
light  eyes,  sallow  complexion,  high  cheek  bones,  and  an 
insignificantly  small  nose  and  mouth,  were  the  general 
outlines  of  her  appearance.  She  was  evidently  diffident 
and  reserved,  for  she  made  no  attempt  at  conversation  her¬ 
self,  and  if  addressed,  answered  in  the  most  concise  man¬ 
ner  possible. 

By  her  side  sat  a  girl,  of  whom  we  fear  a  faithful  de¬ 
scription  will  appear  like  a  fictitious  exaggeration.  If  our 
readers  will  combine  a  figure  of  delicate  moulding,  with  a 
complexion  transparently  fair,  features  of  faultless  propor¬ 
tions,  large  liquid  blue  eyes,  and  shining  waves  of  the  sun¬ 
niest  hair,  they  will  form  a  beau-ideal  of  the  appearance  of 
Fanny  Hastings.  In  repose,  her  face  was  doll-like  in  its 
expression,  but  her  smiles  were  so  winning,  that  you  would 
give  her  credit  for  a  warm  heart,  if  not  for  a  lofty  intel¬ 
lect.  Her  carriage  was  graceful,  and  her  deportment  ea¬ 
sily  polite,  while  her  dress  and  general  appearance  beto¬ 
kened  that  she  was  accustomed  to  ease  and  affluence. 
“  What  a  contrast,”  remarked  Anna  Lincoln  to  me,  ns  we 
stood  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  at  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions,  where  we  obtained  new  relays  of  horses,  “  we  will 
take  care  they  shall  not  sit  together  again,  for  it  is  really 
pitiable  to  see  that  unfortunate  being  by  the  side  of  one  so 
beautiful.” 

The  day  wore  wearily  on,  and  after  a  tedious  ride  of 
fifty  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  pleasant  village  in  which  was 
situated  the  It.  Female  Seminary.  Here  was  to  be  our 
residence  for  the  coming  term  of  four  months,  and  al¬ 
though  to  many,  in  whose  hearts  all  the  fond  endearments 
of  home  were  yet  vividly  fresh,  this  was  a  gloomy  fore¬ 
boding,  yet  amid  the  greetings  of  old  companions,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  rooms,  the  unpacking  and  arranging  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  trunks  and  bandboxes,  the  general  tone  of  spirits 
revived,  while  there  were  cherished  many  visions  of  school- 
day  happiness.  As  term  after  term  glided  away,  we  learn¬ 
ed  the  personal  history  of  the  strangers,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  characters. 

Emily  Davis  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  and  in¬ 
dustrious  mechanic,  and  the  eldest  of  a  large  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  of  a  contemplative  mind, 
and  from  her  earliest  years,  reading  and  study  had  been 
her  chief  delight ;  and  so  great  was  her  mental  craving 
for  knowledge,  and  her  desire  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
education,  that  her  indulgent  parents,  by  dint  of  many 
sacrifices,  had  placed  her  in  the  seminary  at  R.  Most  dil¬ 
igently  did  she  improve  her  advantages,  for  she  prized 
them  according  to  their  true  value.  She  had  a  strong  and 
well-balanced  mind,  an  affectionate  heart  which  shrank 
instinctively  from  inflicting  mental  pain,  as  truly  as  from 
receiving  it.  But  she  was  most  marked  by  her  individu¬ 
ality  of  character.  She  thought  for  herself,  always  using 
her  own  judgment  upon  every  subject  on  which  she  was 
called  to  think  or  act,  and  yet  she  cherished  a  high  regard 
for  the  opinions  of  others,  wiser  and  better  than  herself. 
She  stood  upon  her  own  footing,  and  was  not  easily  mov¬ 
ed.  Iler  opinions  once  rormed,  she  abided  by  them  ;  her 
principles  established,  she  acted  upon  them  with  a  moral 
courage  and  independence  of  what  others  might  think  or 
say,  that  could  command  nought  but  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect.  And  yet  this  was  done  so  meekly,  so  unostenta¬ 
tiously,  with  an  entire  unconsciousness  that  her  character 
was  formed  to  sway  others,  rather  than  to  be  stayed, 
that  love  mingled  with  the  esteem  with  which  she  . was  re¬ 
garded.  Most  brightly  and  constantly  also,  did  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  her  Christian  profession  shine  in  her  daily  life. 
Her  voice  was  never  silent  in  our  praying  circle,  as  when 
in  the  twilight  or  moonlight  hour,  she  could  gain  access 
to  the  ear  of  an  unconverted  associate.  In  short,  it  was 
Emily  Davis  who  never  failed  in  a  recitation,  never  broke 
a  rule,  never  seemed  to  neglect  a  duty,  never  received  a 
reproof. 

Fanny  Hastings  had  been  bereft  of  both  her  parents  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  committed  to  the  charities  of 
an  orphan  asylum.  It  was  there  that  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Has¬ 
tings,  who  had  no  children  of  their  own,  had  seen  the  lit¬ 
tle  orphan,  and  struck  with  her  exceeding  beauty,  had  de¬ 
termined  upon  adopting  her.  She  was  accordingly  taken 
to  her  new  home,  where  she  had  been  reared  in  all  the 
appliances  of  wealth,  and  in  fond,  though  injudicious  in¬ 
dulgences.  Her  foster  parents  had  always  sought  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  her  every  advantage  of  education,  but  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  she  was  so  deficient  in  the  common  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  that  as  a  last  resort  they  determined  upon 
a  boarding  school,  and  accordingly  she  was  sent  to  the 
R.  Seminary.  She  said  she  was  a  luckless  being,  who 
never  happened  to  do  anything  right ;  always  tardy,  al 
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ways  deficient  in  her  lessons,  and  invariably  doing  the 
things  she  ought  not  to  do,  and  leaving  undone  the  things 
she  ought  to  do.  She  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  men¬ 
tal  qualities,  as  was  often  tested  by  her  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  of  which  she  seemed  to  have 
an  instinctive  and  delicate  perception ;  and  often,  if  her 
teacher  could  succeed  in  commanding  her  attention  for  a 
sullicient  length  of  time  to  enforce  a  lesson,  she  under¬ 
stood  as  clearly  and  acquired  as  readily  as  any  one.  13ut 
she  had  no  power  over  her  own  mind.  It  was  as  fickle 
and  unstable  as  water.  She  seemed  incapable  of  decid¬ 
ing  for  herself  in  the  most  trivial  matters,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  .seeking  the  advice  of  those  about  -her.  Yet  we 
c.ouhfnot  liplp  loving  Fanny,  for. she  tvas-  always  pleasant, 
never  self-willed  or  angry. ,,  Her  thoughtless  conduct 
Brought  upon  her  many  and  grievous  reproofs,  which  she 
received  most  meekly, , as  knowing  she  deserved  them,  yet 
she  forgot  they  had  been  given,  as  their  sound  died  upon 
her  ear.  And  when  sometimes  by  the  utmost  stretch  of 
politeness  we  could  not  restrain  a  hearty  laugtt  at  ner  egre¬ 
gious  blunders,  she  forbore  to  take  the  slightest  offence. 

In  the  graduating  class  that  was  about  to  leave  the  in¬ 
stitution,  Emily  Davis,  whose  talents  had  been  brightened 
by  the  constant  polish  of  study,  ranked  first  in  point  of 
scholarship,  whilst  she  was  also  its  most  respected  and  be¬ 
loved  member.  Iler  influence  over  the  school,  of  which 
she  had  been  three  years  a  pupil,  was  so  great,  that  with 
many  her  sanction  of  any  opinion  or  course  of  action  was 
a  sullicient  recommendation  for  its  adoption,  whilst  her 
example  was  considered  the  very  standard  of  excellence. 
She  had  been  educating  herself  for  a  teacher,  and  such 
was  the  confidence  cherished  in  her  qualifications,  that 
several  situations  were  offered  her,  even  before  she  had 
completed  her  course  of  study. 

The  last  day  of  the  term  at  length  came.  Emily  pass¬ 
ed  the  ordeal  of  a  protracted  and  close  examination  in  her 
various  studies  with  so  strong  a  proof  of  mental  discipline 
and  intellectual  attainment,  as  to  elicit  a  general  murmur 
of  satisfaction,  while  poor  Fanny,  who  happened  to  be 
called  upon  immediately  after  one  of  Emily’s  most  success¬ 
ful  recitations,  was  so  entirely  at  fault,  so  utterly  destitute 
of  an  idea,  that  an  expression  of  commiseration  for  her 
awkward  position  was  plainly  visible  among  the  audience. 
Again  my  friend  Anna  touched  my  arm,  and  whispered, 
11  What  a  contrast !” 

In  a  few  months  after,  Fanny  left  school,  she  often  met 
in  her  walks  a  stranger,  who  alter  several  futile  attempts 
at  acquaintance,  at  last  introduced  himself  to  her  as  a 
Spaniard  of  distinction,  making  the  tour  of  our  country  in 
a  humble  style,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various  classes  of  society.  lie  assured 
her,  he  was  captivated  by  her  beauty,  and  eventually  of¬ 
fered  her  his  hand,  with  most  alluring  descriptions  of  his 
home,  among  t lie  sunny  lulls  ot  Spam,  Funny  believed 
him.  She  laid  always  taken  the  statements  of  others  upon 
trust.  She  had  never  thought  for  herself;  never  exam¬ 
ined  and  weighed  assertions  that  were  made  to  her;  why 
s  ould  she  now.  Her  parents  were  informed  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  distinguished  foreigner,  and  enquir¬ 
ing  into  his  true  character,  they  assured  her  lie  was  a  base 
impostor,  and  directed  her  never  to  see  him  again,  on  pain 
of  being  disinherited  and  disowned.  She  believed  them 
while  they  were  talking,  and  thought  she  would  have  no 
further  acquaintance  with  Medena.  But  again  he  con¬ 
trived  opportunities  of  meeting  her,  again  told  his  stories 
with  a  fresh  glare  of  splendor,  and  eventually  persuaded 
her  to  elope  with  him.  They  were  married  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  immediately  departed  from  Fanny’s 
native  city. 

-Two  years  had  passed  away  when  Mrs.  Hastings,  dur¬ 
ing  several  weeks  spent  in  the  cily  of  1\  called  upon  an 
early  friend  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  several  years.  As 
she  waited  in  the  drawing  room,  a  waiting  maid  entered 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Manson  would  meet  her  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  as  Mrs.  Hastings  lilted  her  eye  to  the  messen¬ 
ger,  her  surprise  may  be  readily  conceived  when  she  be¬ 
held  before  her,  the  former  child  of  her  adoption,  the  dis¬ 
owned  Fanny. 

Fanny’s  first  impulse,  was  evidently  to  throw  her  arms 
about  the  neck  of  her  whom  she  had  so  long  called  moth¬ 
er,  hut  a  sudden  sense  of  the  relation  then  existing  be¬ 
tween  them  restrained  her,  and  sinking  upon  a  seat,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbed  aloud.  Mrs. 
Hastings,  deeply  moved  by  her  grief,  was  just  about  to 
approach  her  with  words  of  kindness,  when  the  lady  of 
the  house  entered,  and  Fanny  hastily  left  the  room. 

Ill  the  conversation  that  ensued,  Mrs.  Manson  informed 
her  visitor  that  several  months  before,  Fanny  had  been  re¬ 
commended  to  her  as  an  object  of  charity.  She  had  found 
her  in  a  miserable  attic,  surrounded  by  every  mark  of  des¬ 
titution  and  siilleriiig.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her, 
while  in  her  lap  lay  an  infant  daughter  of  some  six  months, 
strikingly  inheriting  its  mother’s  beauty,  although  wasting 
away  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  disease.  It  soon 
died,  and  in  compassion  for  the  forlorn  mother,  the  kind- 
hearted  Mrs.  M.  had  offered  her  a  vacant  situation  as 
waiting  maid  in  her  own  house.  “  She  has  now  been  with 
me  three  months,”  continued  Mrs.  Manson,  “  and  although 
her  extreme  thoughtlessness  and  want  of  judgment  often 
occasions  me  great  annoyance,  yet  she  seems  so  grateful 
for  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  her  welfare,  and  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  serve  me,  that  I  trust  by  the  exercise  of  patience 
on  my  part,  she  may  yet  become  useful  to  herself  and  to 
me.” 

Mrs.  Hastings  left  her  friends  with  sadness.  The  im¬ 
pulse  of  her  own  heart  was,  to  redeem  her  own  beloved 
Fanny  from  the  necessily  of  servitude,  and  receive  her 


again  to  her  home  and  her  love.  But  she  knew  her  hus¬ 
band’s  decision  of  character,  and  felt  it  would  be  worse 
than  in  vain  to  make  such  a  proposal.  There  was  no  al¬ 
ternative.  She  must  leave  her  whom  she  had  reared  as  a 
daughter,  and  whom  she  had  fondly  iioped  would  prove  an 
ornament  to  society,  in  the  capacity  of  a  serving  maid, 
and  her  highest  hopes  for  her  must  henceforth  he  that  she 
might  learn  to  discharge  the  duties  of  her  station,  so  as  to 
save  herself  from  utter  destitution. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer  morning  that  a  train  of 
cars  swiftly  sped  through  the  wealthy  town  of  C,  “  You 
have  a  flourishing  academy  here,”  remarked  a  passenger 
to  his  neighbor, -who 'Bad  entered  at  the  last  station,  and 
was  evidently  known  by  the  speaker  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  town. 

“  It  is  now  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,”  replied  the 
person  addressed,  “  especially  the  female  department. 
Under  the  present  instructress,  who  has  been  with  us  for 
two  years,  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  in¬ 
terest  and  prosperity,  and  if  we  can  retain  her  services,  we 
hope  to  make  it  an  extensive  organ  of  usefulness.  Shelias 
a  weight  and  dignity  of  character  that  renders  her  influ¬ 
ence  over  her  pupils  unlimited,  while  her  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare,  and  warm  Christian  love,  is  tending  to  edu¬ 
cate  them  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  She  pos¬ 
sesses  universal  confidence,  and  is  regarded  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  and  a  blessing  to  our  community.” 

The  eulogised  instructress  was  Emily  Davis.  As  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  conversation,  1  thought  of  the  history  of  poor 
Fanny,  and  the  involuntary  exclamation  almost  escaped 
111  v  lips.  “  What  a  contrast!” 

Let  the  young  girl  who  is  depending  merely  upon  beau¬ 
ty,  grace,  accomplishments,  ns  any  of  the  adventitious  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  fortune,  remember  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  these  now'  brilliant  possessions  will  avail  her  not. 
The  hour  is  approaching,  when  she  must  think,  examine, 
and  decide  for  herself.  Let  her  remember  that  woman 
needs  firm  principles  of  action,  and  an  individuality  of 
character,  without  which  she  will  he  tossed  about  upon 
the  breezes  of  life,  the  sport  of  every  passing  circum- 
s.ance.  And  let  her  remember  upon  whom  God  has  not 
bestowed  the  gift  of  beauty,  that  by  the  exercise  of  firm 
and  correct  principles,  she  inay  beautify  her  spirit  with  a 
grace  that  may  attract  and  bind  other  minds  with  an  in- 
tluence,  lasting  as  eternity.  Aiiuie. 

Edgartown. 
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It  was  Saturday  evening.  Jn  a  pleasant  and  commo¬ 
dious  upper  hall  of  the  Seminary  of  R.  some  seventy  young 
ladies  had  slowly  gathered  together.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
hallowed  spot,  for  as  they  approached  it,  the  mirthful 
laugh  had  died  away,  the  buoyant  step  of  youth  had  be¬ 
come  more  slow  and  cautious,  and  thegladsome  smile  had 
given  place  to  an  expression  of  chastened  and  subdued 
feeling,  as  each  one  entered,  and  seated  herself  in  rever¬ 
ent  silence.  It  was  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  so  sweetly  did 
the  voices  of  nature  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
that  even  the  most  thoughtless  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
its  melting  and  sacred  influences.  Most  touchingly  did 
the  praise  of  our  evening  hymn  mingle  with  the  incense  of 
adoration  that  was  ascending  from  earth’s  thousand  altars, 
as  the  glories  of  a  summer  sunset  flung  over  her  their  part¬ 
ing  radiance.  While  yet  the  last  rays  of  daylight  linger¬ 
ed,  we  listened  to  the  teachings  ofthe  sacred  word,  and  as 
twilight  deepened,  the  low  voice  of  prayer  moved  all  ashy 
one  impulse,  to  lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  to  God. 

“Hush!  ’tis  a  holy  hour — the  quiet  room 

Seems  like  a  temple,  while  the  twilight  sheds 
A  faint  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom 
And  the  sweet  stillness,  down  on  bright  young  heads, 

With  all  their  clustering  locks,  untouched  by  cure, 

And  bowed,  as  flowers  are  bowed  with  night — in  prayer.” 

On  the  evening  to  which  we  have  alluded,  there  was 
one  present  in  our  circle,  who  had  never  entered  it  before. 
She  had  been  our  school-mate  for  nearly  a  year,  yet  she 
was  not  only  a  stranger  to  the  prayer  meeting,  but  as  far 
as  sympathy  and  social  acquaintanceship  were  concerned, 
an  unknown  being  to  most  of  her  companions.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  slight  emotions  of  surprise,  that  when 
our  number  had  mostly  assembled,  the  door  was  slowly 


opened,  and  we  lifted  our  eyes  upon  Laura  Richmond. 
She  crossed  the  hall  with  her  usual  proud,  yet  graceful 
,  step,  and  seating  herself  by  an  open  window,  dropped  her 
I  light  shawl  from  her  shoulders,  threw  off  her  straw  hat, 

I  and  supporting  her  head  upon  her  hand,  while  her  elbow 
rested  upon  the  window  sill,  she  remained,  with  an  air  of 
nonchalance  peculiarly  her  own,  apparently  a  mere  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  scene  before  her. 

Instead,  however,  of  her  presence  acting  as  a  restraint 
upon  our  social  exercises  of  devotion,  they  seemed  to  be 
animated  with  renewed  tenderness,  and  our  meeting  was 
characterized  with  more  fervor  and  interest  than  usual. 
The  twilight  had  long  since  faded,  giving  place  to  the  full 
moon,  yet  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  still  flowed  forth 
as  the  natural  out-pouring  of  many  hearts  ;  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent,  as  the  clear  moonlight  shone  full  upon  the  face  of 
Laura,  and  revealed  the  changes  of  her  expressive  counte¬ 
nance,  that  however  she  might  have  entered,  she  would 
not  leave  our  circle  an  entirely  uninterested  observer. 

The  young  lady  whom  we  have  introduced,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  B.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  in  a  family  of  five  sons,  and  from  her  earliest 
years,  the  indulgence  of  parents  and  brothers,  acting  upon 
a  temperament  naturally  proud  and  haughty,  had  insensi¬ 
bly,  but  surely,  impressed  upon  her  the  presumption  that 
she  was  a  person  of  consequence.  Her  talents  were  good, 
her  powers  of  mental  perception  and  discernment  unusu¬ 
ally  clear.  She  was  a  despiser  of  show,  affectation  and 
frivolity,  and  in  proportion  as  she  saw  those  qnalitiesman- 
ifested  by  others  among  whom  she  might  be  thrown,  in 
that  proportion  did  she  arrogate  to  herself  a  mental  supe¬ 
riority,  the  dignity  of  which  she  would  not  deign  to  trans¬ 
gress  by  familiarity  with  those  whom  she  deemed  incom¬ 
parably  beneath  her  in  character.  She  assumed  no  pre¬ 
eminence  on  account  of  the  wealth  of  her  parents  or  the 
high  station  in  society  they  had  always  sustained,  neither 
did  she  seem  conceited  of  her  fine  person,  for  she  was  too 
proud  to  be  vain.  It  was  of  herself  she  was  proud,  her 
character,  her  sentiments,  her  lofty  views  and  feelings; 
that  while  the  many  young  ladies  about  her  lived  to  dress' 
to  shine,  and  to  attract  attentions  as  light  and  unmeaning 
as  themselves,  she  sat  upon  a  pinnacle  immeasurably  above 
them,  and  could  regard  all  their  frivolity  with  the  richly 
merited  meed  of  contempt  and  scorn  which  it  deserved. 
She  seemed  fondly  attached  to  her  parents  and  brothers, 
though  in  the  family  she  was  capricious,  and  seldom  wil¬ 
ling  to  yield  her  own  will  to  that  of  others.  With  the 
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exception  of  tile  winter  months  of  a  few  years,  she  had 
always  resided  in  the  country,  and  although  she  had  been 
surrounded  by  those  whom  she  might  have  made  asso¬ 
ciates,  yet  her  natural  pride  and  reserve  led  b*r  to  avoid 
the  selection  of  companions,  and  aside  from  her  house¬ 
hold  friends,  to  find  her  society  in  books,  music,  and  em¬ 
broidery. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Laura  had  attained  her  seven¬ 
teenth  year,  when  her  father,  on  returning  after  a  long  ab¬ 
sence  from  home,  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  perceive  that 
her  haughty  and  taciturn  habits,  were  entirely  unfitting 
her  to  become  a  useful  and  esteemed  member  of  society. 
Hence,  by  mutual  consultation,  her  parents  decided  that 
their  daughter  should  be  sent  from  borne  and  placed  in  a 
boarding  school,  where  as  they  thought  she  would  neces¬ 
sarily  form  acquaintances,  and  become  more  sociable  and 
companionable.  Laura  was  informed  of  the  determina¬ 
tion,  and  diametrically  opposed  it;  but  for  once  she  learn¬ 
ed  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  father  to  rule  rather  than  to 
be  ruled,  and  she  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  wishes. 

Laura  Richmond  accordingly  became  a  member  of  the 
Seminary  at  R.  hut  tiiis  by  no  means  reached  the  root  of 
the  evil  which  her  parents  wished  to  remedy.  She  stu¬ 
diously  kept  herself  aloof  from  all  by  whom  she  was  daily 
surrounded  in  the  hoarding  house  or  school  room.  She 
had  nether  room-mate,  nor  desk-mate,  and  usually  had  no 
companion  in  her  solitary  walks.  Her  school-mates  were 
not  long  in  ascertaining  the  drift  of  her  sentiments,  and  as 
no  one  desired  to  intrude  her  companionship,  she  was  left 
to  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  solitary  dignity  as  she  could 
desire.  Still,  there  were  some  among  our  number  whose 
characters  she  appeared  to  respect,  and  with  whom  she 
would  exchange  observations  upon  matters  of  general  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  here  and  there  one  was  found,  whose  merry 
voice  and  sunny  smile  seemed  to  melt  away  the  frozen  in¬ 
difference  of  her  heart, and  call  from  her  a  candid  salutation. 

Notwithstanding  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  school 
who  would  have  awarded  to  Laura  the  superiority  she  man¬ 
ifestly  claimed  for  herself,  yet  she  was  generally  respect¬ 
ed.  There  was  about  her  an  originality  of  character,  an 
independence  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  a  freedom  from 
petty  foibles,  which  gained  for  her  a  certain  kind  of  es¬ 
teem,  though  it  was  entirely  unmingled  with  affection. 

Tlie  afternoon  session  of  school  had  closed,  and  its 
members,  rejoicing  that  the  day’s  restraint  was  over,  had 
rapidly  dispersed  IVom  the  seminary.  Two  of  the  class 
whom  we  called  “  little  girls,”  yet  remained  in  the  recita¬ 
tion  room,  deeply  discussing  the  contents  of  a  paper  before 
them.  It  was  a  subscription  list,  which  had  been  started 
to  secure  a  grand  desideratum  in  the  view  of  our  body 
politic,  and  Elbe  Campbell,  as  a  general  favorite,  had  been 
employed  to  circulate  the  paper. 

“  There  Lizzy,”  she  said,  after  carefully  counting  up 
the'  amount  affixed  to  her  list  of  names,  “  I  want  five  dol¬ 
lars  more,  and  tlie  question  is  where  shall  I  get  it,  for  I 
have  given  my  paper  to  all  the  girls,  who  I  think  will  be 
willing  to  subscribe.” 

“Have  you  presented  it  to  Miss  Richmond!”  asked 
Lizzy. 

“  Miss  Richmond  !  Laura  Richmond  !’’  repeated  Effie, 
opening  wide  her  blue  eyes  with  astonishment.  “  ¥ou 
don’t  suppose  I  am  going  to  take  it  to  her  ?  Pray,  how 
should  I  go?  send  a  messenger  before  my  face,  to  ask  au¬ 
dience,  and  then  dropping  upon  one  knee,  present  my  pe¬ 
tition  with,  “  I  humbly  crave  your  ladyship’s  attention.” 
No,  not  I.  The  day  is  far  off,  when  I  ask  a  favor  of  Lau¬ 
ra  Richmond.” 

The  two  arose  to  go.  “  Stay  till  I  get  my  hooks,” 
said  Effie,  as  she  stepped  into  the  next  room  near  tlie  open 
door-way,  of  which  they  had  been  seated.  But  as  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  she  gave  a  sudden  start,  while  her 
quick  Scotch  blood  mounted  instantaneously  over  her 
neck,  face  and  ears,  for  there  with  her  finger  between  the 
leaves  of  her  half  closed  book,  sat  Laura  Richmond. 

“  Don’t  be  disconcerted,”  said  Laura,  with  a  kind 
smile,  “  you  should  certainly  he  willing  that  I  should  know 
what  you  think  of  me.  But  let  me  see  the  paper  you  were 
talking  of,”  and  taking  her  pencil,  she  added  Effie’s  re¬ 
quisite  sum,  five  dollars. 

This  little  incident  was  soon  reported  among  all  our 
number,  and  seemed  to  produce  a  slight  reaction  in  her 
favor;  and  as  it  occurred  but  a  few  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  evening  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  unprecedented 
circumstance  of  her  attending  our  prayer  meeting,  rather 
tended  to  deepen  tlie  favorable  impression.  A  week  glid¬ 
ed  away,  bringing  again  the  hour  of  social  prayer,  and 
again  Laura  was  present.  A  third  time  she  entered  our 
praying  circle,  and  although  the  circumstance  of  her  thus 
changing  her  practice  elicited  from  many  a  remark  of  sur¬ 
prize,  yet  it  was  generally  recounted  merely  as  a  passing 
freak  of  her  somewhat  capricious  conduct. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  that  a  gentle  rap  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  Emily  Davis.  Her  surprise  may  he  con- 
ceive,d,  when,  on  opening  it,  she  beheld  Laura  Richmond, 
with  disordered  hair  and  inflamed  eyes.  “  I  intrude  upon 
you,  Miss  Davis,”  she  said,  inquiringly;  but  as  Emily  as¬ 
sured  her  she  was  entirely  at  leisure,  she  entered,  and 
sinking  upon  a  chair,  while  a  fresh  flood  of  tears  gushed 
over  her  already  swollen  cheeks,  she  said,  “  I  have  come 
to  see— can  you  tell  me,  Miss  Davis,  what  I  must  do  to 
be  a  Christian  ?  Will  you  pray  for  me  ?” 

Had  an  audible  voice  from  heaven  fell  upon  Emily’s 
ear,  her  astonishment  wotild  scarcely  have  been  greater. 
That  she,  the  proud  and  haughty  one,  should  so  sink  be¬ 
fore  her,  clothed  in  the  sackcloth  of  humility  and  grief, 
for  a  moment  so  overwhelmed  her  in  amazement,  that  she 
seemed  to  lose  her  power  of  utterance.  But  it  was  only 


for  a  moment,  for  the  flame  of  Christian  love  in  Emily’s 
heart  was  always  brightly  burning,  and  enlisting  her  warm 
sympathies  in  the  case  before  her,  tenderly  and  fully  did 
she  point  out  to  her  the  path  of  duty,  as  embraced  in  the 
simple  conditions  of  the  gospel,  and  then  most  fervently 
did  she  pray  that  tlie  seal  of  God’s  forgiving  love  might  be 
impressed  upon  tlie  returning  wanderer’s  heart.  Now 
that  Laura  had  found  courage  to  speak  of  her  feelings,  she 
seemed  to  find  relief  in  giving  them  an  unrestrained  ex¬ 
pression. 

“It  is  about  a  month  since,”  she  said,  “  that  this  pas¬ 
sage  was  read  and  commented  upon,  at  morning  devotion, 

‘  A  proud  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.’  It  came 
upon  my  mind  so  vividly,  so  forcibly,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  engraven  there  in  letters  of  flame.  I  knew  that  I 
was  proud,  and  1  gloried  in  it,  but  the  thought  that  I,  who 
had  conceived  myself  so  superior  to  many  others,  was  on 
that  very  account  an  abomination — oh  how  much  that 
word  expresses — an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  It  is  this, 
that  has  haunted  me  day  and  night,  and  made  the  world 
darkness  to  me.  I  tried  to  throw  off  the  weight  that  was 
sinking  me  to  the  earth,  hut  it  only  pressed  upon  me  the 
more  heavily.  I  felt  that  I  must  become  reconciled  to 
God,  and  earnestly  I  have  read  the  Bible  to  learn  how  I 
can  do  it,  but  it  lias  been  of  no  avail.  I  attended  your 
meeting,  hoping  that  some  one  might  be  induced  to  talk 
with  me  upon  the  subject  that  engrossed  my  thoughts, 
but  I  suppose  I  was  regarded  as  an  indifferent  observer, 
for  I  have  been  there  three  times,  and  no  one  lias  yet 
spoken  to  me.  I  could  wait  no  longer,  and  therefore  I 
have  come  to  you  to-night.” 

Again  did  Emily  speak  of  the  freeness  of  salvation,  and 
urged  tier  to  partake  of  the  rich  fullness  of  a  Saviour’s 
forgiving  iove.  Laura  seemed  to  be  relieved  and  encour- 
|  aged  by  the  assurance  of  her  sympathies  and  prayers, 

|  though  she  left  her  with  a  still  heavily  burdened  heart. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  week  she  kept  her  room.  The 
cause  of  her  absence  from  school  was  generally  known. 
The  fact  that  Laura  Richmond  was  humbly  enquiring  the 
way  to  life,  came  home  to  many  hearts,  as  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  lesson  of  religious  instruction  they  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  It  seemed  to  exert  a  subduing  sway  over  every 
mind,  and  its  influence  passed  not  away  with  the  passing 
moment. 

It  was  Sabbath  morning,  still,  bright  and  holy.  We 
slowly  assembled  in  the  hail  at  the  hour  of  morning  devo¬ 
tions,  and  among  the  last,  were  Emily  Davis  and  Laura 
Richmond.  They  entered,  each  with  an  arm  about  the 
otlier’s  waist,  and  strange  as  it  seemed  to  see  Laura  in 
such  close  companionship  with  any  one,  it  was  stranger 
still  to  mark  in  her  every  expression  the  wonderful  change 
that  had  come  over  her  spirit.  There  was  an  air  about 
her  so  gentle,  so  unassuming,  that  we  could  no  longer  re¬ 
gard  her  as  a  stranger.  We  felt  the  wall  of  partition  that 
she  had  reared  so  high  was  broken  down,  and  that  she  had 
become  one  of  us.  The  long  shining  braids  of  her  raven 
hair  were  still  wound  about  her  finely  formed  head,  yet 
the  commanding  look  we  had  ever  thought  they  imparted 
to  her,  was  beautifully  tempered  by  the  meeker  grace  of 
submission.  The  crimson  glow  upon  her  cheek  had 
deepened  and  blended  more  richly  with  her  clear  olive 
complexion,  but  it  was  evidently  tlie  flush  of  happiness, 
not  of  fancied  superiority.  Her  dark  eyes  had  assumed 
an  expression  of  tenderness  they  had  never  worn  before, 
and  though  her  lip  had  lost  its  curl  of  pride,  it  was  more 
sweetly  graced  by  the  smile  of  humility  and  love.  There 
was  a  peace  within  her  heart  which  the  world  gave  not, 
and  a  joy  too  deep  for  utterance,  though  tlie  glistening 
eye,  the  quivering  lip,  and  the  tremulous  voice  which  soft¬ 
ly  greeted  our  ears  after  the  music  of  our  morning  hymn, 
witnessed  that  her  spirit  could  not  remain  with  folded 
Wings,  Most  bitterly  did  she  speak  of  her  sins,  and  most 
touchingly  of  the  agonies  of  her  grief,  and  the  depth  of 
her  penitence,  and  then  with  streaming  eyes  how  ardently 
did  she  magnify  the  love  of  her  Saviour  in  granting  her 
tlie  priceless  boon  of  his  pardon.  She  urged  all  to  par¬ 
take  ofher  joy,  assuring  us  that  she  had  already  caught 
tlie  echoes  of  heaven’s  music,  as  she  had  been  led  in  spir¬ 
it  through  its  green  pastures,  and  by  its  still  waters.  That 
low  earnest  voice,  with  what  subduing  power  it  came  over 
our  hearts,  how  did  it  impress  upon  us  tlie  great  realities 
of  the  future,  and  woo  us  to  the- open  gates  of  heaven  ;  for 
it  was  the  voice  of  one  over  whom  the  angels  of  God  were 
even  then  rejoicing. 

Several  years  have  glided  away,  during  which,  Lama 
Richmond  has  ever  been  the  active  and  devoted  Chris¬ 
tian,  seeking  to  do  good  by  her  wealth,  her  labors  and  her 
influence.  But  so  deeply  were  tlie  events  I  have  narrated 
engraven  on  my  heart,  that  every  subsequent  item  in  her 
history,  lias  brightened  rather  than  dimmed  their  distinct¬ 
ness.  And  when  among  the  forms  of  the  absent  and  the 
loved,  her  image  floats  before  my  mental  vision,  it  is  ever 
graced  with  her  sweet  humility,  as  Tlie  Inquirer. 

Jirlgartown.  Annin. 
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The  Victim. 

Among  the  companions  of  my  school  days,  none  are  re¬ 
called  to  me  who  were  more  universally  appreciated 
and  beloved  than  Clara  Stanly.  There  were  many  who 
"ere  perhaps  more  highly  estimated  and  more  dearly  lov- 


el  in  thelitile  circle  of  their  own  intimate  associates,  to 
which  they  mostly  restricted  the  endearments  of  friendly 
intercourse,  while  with  the  rest  of  their  companions  they 
mingled  only  on  the  term  of  common  acquaintanceship. 
But  none  enjoyed  a  more  wide  popularity  than  Clara.  So¬ 
cial  and  free  ns  the  air  she  breathed,  she  had  a  word  for 
every  one,  sympathized  in  everybody’s  troubles,  rejoiced 
in  everybody’s  joys,  and  was  literally  no  respector  of 
persons. 

Her  character  was  by  no  means  marked  in  its  features. 
It  consisted  of  a  happy  combinntin  of  qualities;  a  rare 
balancing  of  traits  which  are  usually  opposite  and  extreme, 
of  which  no  one  seemed  to  develope  itself  to  the  supplant¬ 
ing  and  eclipsing  of  another.  There  was  nought  ill  her 
character  to  excite  rivalship,  envv  or  jealousy.  She  was 
not  talented,  neither  was  she  particularly  fond  of  study, 
yet  by  a  quickness  of  perception,  and  a  power  of  throwing 
her  mind  into  the  general  train  of  thought,  whatever  it 
might  he,  she  sustained  herself  creditably  in  her  classes. 
She  was  not  witty,  yet  her  full  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and 
exhauslless  fund  of  conversational  topics,  made  Iter  a  most 
entertaining  companion.  Unlike  most  talkative  persons, 
she  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  or  censorious  judge,  hut 
commonly  ascribed  the  best  motives  to  actions,  and  the 
best  character  to  persons  that  the  circumstances  of  her 
narration  would  admit.  At  times  she  expressed  her  opin¬ 
ions  with  an  unadvised  freedom,  but  as  she  was  always  | 
frank  and  truthful,  she  gave  no  offence,  and  was  called  a 
privileged  person.  Site  had  a  warm  heart,  always  ready 
to  do  a  kindness  ;  was  lenient  to  the  faults  of  every  one; 
with  the  same  measure  she  meted  it  was  measured  to  her 
again,  for  whatever  might  have  been  her  failings  or  defi- 
ciences,  they  were  never  sought  out  by  her  companions, 
and  if  discovered,  were  in  their  estimation  more  than  can¬ 
celled  by  her  excellencies. 

Clara  was  tint  youngest  of  a  large  family,  and  had  been 
petted  and  indulged  from  her  infancy.  To  many  her 
training  would  have  inevitably  sealetl  their  fate  as  spoiled 
children,  and  though  hers  was  a  character  that  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  spoil,  yet  she  was  by  no  means  what. she 
might  have  been,  Itatl  her  early  education  been  properly 
conducted.  There  was  about  her  a  certain  kind  of  wil¬ 
fulness,  which,  though  it  seldom  trespassed  upon  the  rights 
of  others,  led  her  to  choose  her  own  way  in  all  actions 
relative  to  herself,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  advice  of 
those  who  might  he  wiser  and  belter.  She  had  evidently 
always  done  as  she  pleased,  making  her  own  fancy  or  in¬ 


clination  the  tribunal  of  her  actions,  and  when  in  school, 
seemed  not  at  all  disposed  to  alter  her  course  of  conduct. 

Our  teacher  in  Botany  had  planned  for  her  class,  aii  ex¬ 
cursion  in  search  of  roots  and  early  springing  plants.  It 
was  yet  April,  and  the  day  that  had  been  fixed  upon, 
mingled  a  fresh  keen  north  wind  with  its  bright  sunshine. 

“  It  will  he  very  cold  upon  the  hills,”  said  our  thought¬ 
ful  teacher,  11  and  we  shall  visit  some  marshy  spots,  soyou 
will  remember  to  protect  yourselves  in  cloaks  and  over¬ 
shoes.”  We  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  all  fully  equipped 
for  our  walk,  according  to  her  advice,  excepting  Clara. 
She  joined  us  with  an  unfastened  shawl  throw  n  carelessly 
over  her  shoulders,  which  left  her  neck  and  lungs  much 
exposed  to  the  piercing  blasts  of  wind,  while  her  feet  were 
protected  from  the  damp  ground,  only  by  single  soled  kid 
ties. 

“  You  will  certainly  take  cold,  Clara,”  said  her  cousin 
Ellen,  a  mature,  quiet  girl.  “  Why  do  you  come  out  so 
thinly  clad  V’ 

“Oh,  take  care  of  your  own  precious  self,  my  dear,  and 
never  fear  for  me.  How  you  all  drag  yourselves  along  in 
those  heavy  cloaks  and  clogs,  is  beyond  my  conception. 

I  love  to  feel  free,  and  am  not  afraid  that  the  winds  of 
heaven  will  visit  my  face  too  roughly.” 

“  But  suppose  you  should  lose  your  health,  Clara,”  con¬ 
tinued  Ellen,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  for  from  her  infancy 
Ellen  had  been  a  frail  and  slender  girl,  “then  you  would 
sadly  repent  your  carelessness.  ‘  Blessings  brighten,  as 
they  take  their  flight,’  you  know.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  solemn,  Ellen,  you  don’t  know  what  a  fine 
constitution  I  have, and  I  apprehend  this  is  the  best  way  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  it.  If  one  only  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  going  out  in  light  clothing,  it  seems  just  as 
well.” 

Jt  was  sunset  when  we  returned,  worn  and  weary  from 
our  long  walk.  “  Why  Clara  Stanly,  what  wet  feet  you 
have  got,”  exclaimed  my  room-mate,  Mary  Milltnan,  as 
she  entered.  “  Do  change  your  shoes  and  dry  them  with¬ 
out  delay.”  “  Oh,  nonsense,  they  will  soon  dry  of  them¬ 
selves,”  answered  Clara,  “you  are  very  kind,  but  vou 
would  make  an  invalid  of  me  outright.  Pray  what  signi¬ 
fies  a  little  damp  upon  the  feet.” 

“  It  often  signifies  cold,  cough  and  consumption,”  re¬ 
marked  Ellen,  who  entered  just  then  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  enjoining  upon  Clara,  the  duty  in  question,  that  of 
drying  her  feet.  But  argument  and  entreaty  were  alike  of 
no  avail.  Clara  persisted,  that  she  derived  no  possible 
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harm  from  wet  shoes,  whatever  might  be  their  conse¬ 
quence  to  others. 

“  Do  move  your  scat,  Clara,”  said  one  of  her  compan¬ 
ions,  as  one  foggy  evening  she  sat  by  an  open  window, 
exposed  to  the  damp  atmosphere.  “  l  should  cougli  con¬ 
tinually,  if  I  were  to  expose  myself  as  you  do.” 

“  But  I  am  perfectly  well,”  replied  Clara,  “  I  never  hud 
a  cough  in  my  life.” 

“  And  therefore  you  conclude  you  never  will,”  remark¬ 
ed  the  other,  “  but  you  are  certainly  using  the  surest 
means  of  procuring  one.” 

Thus  did  Clara  Stanley  trifle  with  the  priceless  boon  ot 
health.  She  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  circumstance, 
a  thing  of  slight  import,  a  bauble,  that  once  laid  down 
might  he  resumed  again  at  pleasure.  Whether  she  deem¬ 
ed  it  unselfish,  and  generous,  to  be  thus  regardless  of  her 
health,  or  labored  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  old  fash¬ 
ioned  and  ungenteel  to  be  careful  of  it ;  whether  it  was 
from  mere  thoughtlessness  and  an  inappreciation  of  the 
blessing,  or  from  a  desire  to  have  her  own  way  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  advice  of  others,  the  fact  remained  the  same. 
Her  health,  whose  preservation  and  confirmation  should 
have  been  her  first  temporal  care,  was  valued  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  of  the  most  trivial  gratification,  or  the 
slightest  inconvenience. 

And  how  many  young  jauies  are  inure,  whose  con  unci 
in  this  respect  is  but  a  Cue  simile  of  Clara  Stanly’s.  They 
realize  not,  that  the  gift  with  which  they  are  trilling  is 
the  working  of  a  thousand  springs  of  action,  and  that  the 
jarring  of  one  may  mar  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  They 
are  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  strangely  insensible  to 
it,  that  by  tampering  with  the  laws  of  health,  they  are  dc- 
stoying  the  balance  of  a  system  of  machinery,  whose  parts 
are  so  infinitely  multipled,  so  wonderfully  complicated, 
so  exquisitely  minute,  as  to  transcend  their  powers  of  con¬ 
ception.  They  are  wantonly  blind,  too,  to  the  results 
which  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  transgression 
of  physical  laws.  If  every  thoughtless  tritier  with  health 
would  but  look  forward  into  the  future,  and  behold  herself 
a  prepared  prey  for  the  vulture-like  grasp  of  disease ; 
could  she  witness  the  anxiety  and  agony  of  friends,  the 
awful  approach  of  the  last  messenger,  the  shroud,  the  cof¬ 
fin,  and  the  grave,  she  would  tremble  and  turn.  And 
more  than  tins,  could  ttie  dim  vista  ot  the  future  be  light¬ 
ened  up  with  prophetic  vision,  and  the  years,  whose  seeds 
of  misery  she  is  now  sowing,  rise  before  her  in  their  long, 
slow,  solemn  succession;  with  their  terrific  array  of 
cramped  limbs,  spinal  curvatures,  and  unnatural  distor¬ 
tions;  their  hours  of  confinement,  prostration  and  woe; 
their  days  of  weariness,  when  the  soul  shall  say,  “  Would 
God  it  were  evening;”  and  their  nights  of  sleepless  an¬ 
guish,  when  it  shall  cry  out  in  bitterness,  “  Would  God  it 
were  morning ;”  when  the  joyous  spring  time,  with  its 
springing  flowers  and  singing  birds  shall  he  a  mockery, 
am!  the  gorgeous  summer  with  its  wealth  of  fragrance  and 
beauty,  and  weariness  to  the  anguished  spirit  could  these 
years  he  revealed  to  her,  she  would  trifle  no  longer. 

Clara  Stanly  hud  been  repeatedly  entreated  both  by  tier 
companions  and  teachers  to  cease  from  her  presumption, 
while  she  was  most  faithfully  warned  of  its  fatal  conse¬ 
quences.  Her  parents  were  informed  of  her  daring  expo- 
soures,  and  most  tenderly  did  they  urge  her  to  beware  ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  preferred  her  own  way.  In 
the  warm  season  she  sat  about  in  dewy  evenings  upon 
damp  grassy  banks,  without  hat  or  shawl,  and  exposed 
herself  to  strong  currents  of  air,  In  winter  she  refused 
the  trouble  and  burden,  as  she  termed  it,  of  clothing  her¬ 
self  according  to  the  weather,  preferred  a  shawl  toa  cloak, 
wore  thin  hose  with  kid  shoes,  and  eschewed  India  rub¬ 
bers.  Thus  a  year  elapsed,  and  as  summer  again  return¬ 
ed,  it  was  plain  that  Clara’s  much  abused  health  was  trem¬ 
bling  and  tottering  to  its  foundations.  She  still  called 
herself  well,  and  constantly  attended  school;  hut  her  cheek 
alternately  pale  and  burning,  her  eye  unnaturally  bright, 
and  the  entire  prostration  of  strength  that  sometimes  seem¬ 
ed  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  motion,  painfully  proved 
the  contrary.  It  was  but  a  short  time  after  these  symp¬ 
toms  became  plainly  marked,  that  she  was  seized  with 
sudden  attacks  of  difficulty  in  breathing,  which,  though 
distressing,  were  of  short  duration,  and  were  regarded  by 
her  with  apparent  indifference. 

It  was  just  after  daylight  of  a  cloudy  June  morning  that 
my  room-mate  and  myself  were  awakened  by  a  confused 
moving  about  the  house,  with  a  murmur  of  suppressed 
voices.  We  listened  breathlessly,  but  that  mysterious  stir 
kept  on,  quick,  cautious,  stealth-like  steps,  with  subdued 
whispering  tones.  “  What  can  have  happened,”  said 
Anna.  Soon  familiar  voices  were  heard  near  our  door, 
then  a  cautious  rap.  Anna  sprang  to  answer  it,  and  as 
she  opened  the  door,  there  stood  one  of  our  companions 
with  a  countenance  fearfully  pale.  Twice  she  vainly  es¬ 
sayed  to  speak,  then  came  her  appalling  words:  “Clara 
Stanly  is  dead.” 

“Dead  I  no,  it  cannot  he,”  we  responded  in  one  voice. 
“  Yes,  she  died  an  hour  ago.” 

A  little  before  midnight  she  had  been  seized  with  a 
spasmodic  attack  upon  the  lungs.  Immediate  assistance 
was  procured,  and  in  a  short  time  two  physicians  stood  at 
her  bedside.  But  their  skill  was  nought.  Her  spasms 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other  with  such  fearful  anguish  as 
to  hid  defiance  to  all  the  power  of  medicine.  The  “  sil¬ 
ver  cord”  of  life  had  long  been  wantonly  stretched,  and 
reaching  its  ultimate  tension,  had  suddenly  snapped  for¬ 
ever. 

That  long,  weary  day,  it  seemed  to  embrace  the  hours 
of  a  week  in  its  heavily  dragging  course.  Again  and 
again  we  visited  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  but  how  impos¬ 


sible  was  it  to  realize  that  the  form  that  lay  there  so  start¬ 
lingly  cold,  so  fearfully  still,  was  she  who  had  returned 
with  us  from  the  ramble  of  the  last  sunset,  and  seated  her¬ 
self  at  her  books  at  the  ringing  of  the  study  hell.  Her 
cheerful  tones  yet  lingered  upon  our  ears,  her  pleasant 
smile  had  not  faded  from  before  our  eyes.  “  Can  it  he, 
that  life  can  depart  so  quickly,  so  unexpectedly,”  was  our 
mental  questioning,  and  the  answer  came  home  to  our 
hearts  in  the  eloquent  stillness  of  death. 

A  messenger  had  early  been  despatched  to  bear  the  sad 
tidings  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased.  He  returned  at 
sunset,  with  orders  that  the  remains  of  Clara  should  that 
night  be  conveyed  He” -fe.  The  shades  of  evening  had 
deepened  gloomily,  when  we  gathered  together  to  engage 
in  our  last  services  over  the  dead.  Most  impressive  were 
the  teachings  of  holy  writ;  most  solemn  the  prayer  of  the 
man  of  God  ;  and  most  touchingly  mournful  the  music  of 
the  last  sad  requiem,  sung  by  trembling  voices,  and  min¬ 
gled  with  sobbing  tears. 

The  coffin  was  carried  forth  and  placed  upon  the  hearse, 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  house.  When  all  was  duly 
arranged  for  its  departure,  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
take  a  farewell  look  of  our  companion.  A  group  had  re¬ 
tired  to  an  open  upper  window,  and  hmv  strangely  solemn 
was  the  scene  upon  which  we  gazed  below.  It  was  a  star-  j 
less  night.  Many  of  the  crowd  bore  lamps,  whose  flicker¬ 
ing  glare  served  to  make  the  gloom  more  visible,  while  it 
fully  revealed  the  face  of  the  dead,  and  the  bright  young 
heads  that  successively  bent  over  her,  who  but  yester  eve, 
was  as  bright  and  hopeful  as  they.  At  length  the  coffin 
lid  was  closed,  and  the  pall  reverently  settled.  Soon  the 
fitful  rays  of  the  hearse  lights  vanished  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  faint  rumbling  echoes  which  told  that  the  remains 
of  Clara  Stanly  were  parting  from  us  forever,  died  away 
in  the  distance.  ‘  ' 

The  morning  broke  as  gloriously  in  its  golden  fresh¬ 
ness  and  bloom,  as  il  earth  had  never  known  sorrow  or 
death.  At  the  accustomed  hour  we  assembled  in  the 
school  room.  One  seat  was  vacant.  We  listened  to  the 
call  of  our  names,  and  as  its  well  known  routine  brought 
us  to  that  of  Clara  Stanly,  our  teacher  paused,  and  the  I 
breathless  silence  that  prevailed  seemed  to  answer  the  tin-  j 
spoken  words  in  the  language  of  death.  We  opened  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  passage  was  slowly  read,  which  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  commenced  the  regular  lesson  in 
course.  “  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh.”  Auhie. 

Edgartuwn. 
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